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XX.—THE KNIGHT OF THE LION.’ 


‘*L’autre comtava de Galvain, 
E del leo que fon compain 
Del cavallier qu’ estors Luneta.”’ 
(Roman de Flamenca, vv. 665-7. ) 


The following pages are a discussion of the origin of the 
second half of Chrétien’s Jvain ; the part of the story, namely, 
in which the hero wins the title Chevalier au Lion. They 
are a continuation of a study published in 1903,’ which dealt 
chiefly with the first half of the romance. That study, to 
which frequent reference must necessarily be made, endeavored 
to show that the Jvain is a partly rationalized fairy mistress 
story. The kernel of the evidence there presented was a 
detailed comparison * of the Jvain with stories in the Lebor 
na h-Uidre (LU) and the Book of Leinster (LL), two Irish 


1 The writer acknowledges the courtesy with which authorities of Harvard 
University Library have given access to its great resources. 

2 Iwain: A Study in the Origins of Arthurian Romance, in Studies and 
Notes, vit, 1-147. (This study was written in 1900. ) 

*See especially pp. 43 ff. 
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manuscripts that were actually written before the time of 
Chrétien de Troyes. The first part of the Jvain was showy 
to be founded, almost incident for incident, on the well-known 
Celtic tale, of which the Serglige Conculaind is an ancient 
example, about a mortal who is invited to fairyland, journeys 
thither successfully and weds a fairy queen, but disobeys her 
injunctions, loses her, becomes insane and has to be cured by 
a magic remedy. 

If this explanation, which has met with wide acceptance! 
and which seems difficult to refute, be correct, then the 
second part of the story, beginning where Ivain is cured 
of his madness, ought to be in origin a journey of wonders, 
in which the hero aided by a helpful beast should fight his 
way through terrible dangers back into the Other World, 
Fairy mistress stories in Celtic and elsewhere are apt to end 
with the happy return of the hero to live with his super- 
natural wife. The second part of the Jvain would thus bea 


1See reviews of Iwain A Study: Golther, Studien zur ugl. Litteraturye- 
schichte, tv, 481-85 (1904) ; Zt. f. franz. Sp., xxvutt, Ref. 34-37 (1905); 
Jeanroy, Rev. Oritique, Lx, 4-5; Huet, Moyen Age, (1904) 65-66; McKerrovw, 
Mod. Lang. Quarterly, 100-102 ; Nitze, Mod. Lang. Notes, x1x, 82-84; 
and cf. Golther’s review of Foerster’s Yvain, edition of 1902, Z. /. franz. 
Sp., xxv, Ref. 138-140 ; and the important article by Ehrismann, Méirchen 
im hifischen Epos, Beitriige z. Gesch. d. deut. Sp., Xxx, 14-54. Even the 
distinguished editor of Chrétien’s works, whose resolute opposition to any 
theory that should detract from the originality of the author of Ivain is 
well known, has of late admitted the presence of more and more folk-lore 
features. Compare Foerster’s Yvain, ed. 1891, p. xii, with his new edition, 
1902, p. xli. Professor Foerster’s recent admission that the ‘‘ méirchen” 
of a maid freed from the power of a giant lies at the bottom of the Esclados 
combat, restricts his conception of the independence of Chrétien consider- 
ably. Professor Foerster’s view is of course quite different from my 
contention in Iwain A Study, which is that almost the whole of the Jvain is 
based on one mdrchen. That this mdrchen, which is in its main outlines an 
unmistakable fairy mistress story, had been contaminated by a second 
theme, that of a giant with a captive maid, was noticed in Iwain A Study, 
p- 50 ff. Professor Foerster absolutely refuses to call the mérchen of which 
he speaks Celtic ( Yvain, ed. 1902, p. xlviii). 
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sort of a repetition of the first. The hero after he has lost 
his lady must begin all over again and fight his way anew 
through the Perilous Passages into the Other World. Such 
is in brief the theory which the following pages will discuss. 

This theory if at all tenable certainly has a very attractive 
look. According to it Chrétien drew almost every incident 
in the entire romance from one coherent Celtic tale. A 
priori it is, of course, much more probable that he got all 
his incidents from one source, rather than that he pieced 
them together hit or miss from all sorts of materials. 

Certain rather obvious objections, which at first glance 
might appear important, have doubtless prevented this theory 
from receiving attention by previous investigators. 

The first objection is based on the fact that the lion is not 
an inhabitant of Celtic forests, and on the inference that the 
beast cannot therefore have figured in an ancient Celtic tale.' 
This inference it will be seen presently is unwarranted. 

Another objection is that Chrétien handles the theme of 
the grateful lion with such evident delight, and attributes 
to the beast such exquisite chivalry, that the whole episode 
might seem to be a pet idea which Chrétien was introducing 
from outside sources into his romance. Rash would he be 
who should assert that Chrétien could not have known some 
crusader’s tale of a helpful lion like that told of the histori- 
cal crusader Goufier de Lastours.? Still more rash he who 
should refuse to see in the way in which the lion episode 
is handled traces of the delicate fancy of the French poet. 
Chrétien’s preoccupation with questions of motive and senti- 
ment is always at work modifying his material. He never 


1Cf. Foerster, Yvain, ed. 1902, p. xxvi. 

*See besides the references given in Iwain A Study, pp. 129-132 ; Thomas, 
Romania, xxxtv, 55-56; McKenzie in these Publications, xx, 397-98 ; 
Foerster, op. cit., p. xlvii; and cf. O. M. Johnston, Proc. of Am. Phil. 
Assoc., Vol. xxx11 (1901), p. li. 
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seems, however, to go out of his way to introduce new inci- 
dent any more than greater writers than he—Chaucer or 
Shakspere. Chrétien’s interest was manifestly not in mere 
plot any more than was Shakspere’s. Just as Shakspere 
was satisfied with the old tales of Macbeth and Lear, s 
Chrétien followed for his incidents folk-tales, or stories 
founded on folk-tales, that came to his hand. Chrétien 
appears to have constructed nearly every incident in his 
romance out of some suggestion made by his original tale. 
That the lion was suggested to Chrétien by something in his 
original is, therefore, highly probable, though the present 
form of the lion episodes in the Jvain may owe much to the 
influence of chivalric tales coming from the lion-haunted 
Orient. 

A third objection is based on a real difficulty. The 
explanation of the second part of the Jvain is not simple 
and straightforward like that of the first. The adventures 
of the second part of the Ivain do not as they stand consti- 
tute a true series of dangers that have to be surmounted in 
order to reénter fairyland. This objection is met by point- 
ing out that some of the adventures of the second part have 
been interchanged and new material has been introduced. 
This is no gratuitous assumption. As the episodes stand 
they are not mutually coherent but contain contradictions. 

Before taking up this point it is expedient very briefly 
to summarize the romance. In the summary, statements 
inferred on the theory that the Jvain is a partly rationalized 
Celtic Otherworld Journey story are placed between brackets.’ 
Phrases that may be used to name the episodes are printed 
in italics. The episodes are numbered for convenience in 
reference : 


1Scarcely an incident of the 31 here enumerated resists explanation as 
the more or less rationalized form of an episode originally belonging to an 
Otherworld Journey Story. 
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SumMMARY OF CHRETIEN’s Jvazy. 


(1) [The fairy lady Laudine sends her damsel messenger, Lunete, to 
Arthur’s court to invite the visit of a mortal hero].!_ (2) The first 
adventurer, Calogrenant, returns unsuccessful and relates his story.? (3) 
The hero Iwain sets out alone through a thorny tangled wilderness,* (4) and 
is entertained by a hospitable host and his lovely daughter who give Iwain 
directions. (5) Iwain meets a monster herdsman who supplies more infor- 
mation about the way.5 (6) Iwain follows a narrow path * that leads him 
to the Marvellous landscape [of the Other World], a great tree overshadow- 
ing a spring of water and a stone.’ (7) He pours water from the Fountain 
Perilous on the stone stirring up thereby a terrible storm® (8) which 


1Inferred from Jvain, vv. 1004 ff. In the version in Malory’s Mort 
Darthur, Bk. vu, which has some features more archaic than Chrétien’s 
poem, Lynet appears as messenger at Arthur’s court. Such messengers 
are: Liban in the Serglige Conculaind, the ‘‘demoiselle’’ messenger in La 
Mule sans Frein, p. 692, below, and in Chevalier du Papegau, p. 698, below ; 
Hélie in Bel Inconnu, Nereja in Wigdlois, the ‘‘pucele”’ in Rigomer. On 
the fairy messenger see Paris, Rom., x, 476 f. 

*Cf. Loegaire and Conall in Fled Bricrend, and Kay in La Mule sans 
Frein. 

5See p. 690, below. 

*Cf. the “large house in the glen’’ in Tochmare Emere, p. 689, below ; 
Evrain in Eree (Joy of the Court); the abbot of the ‘‘jemerlichen”’ 
monastery in Lanzelet (ed. Hahn, vv. 3828 ff.) ; ‘‘ Le Chevalier Amoureux”’ 
in Papegau, p. 699, below ; Geriaume in Huon (ed. Guessard, Dunostre epi- 
sode) ; Meliadus in Méraugis ‘ed. Friedwagner, v. 2910 ff.) ; ‘‘ Dodines 
der wilde”? who pilots Arthur across the screaming moss and entertains 
him (Lanzelet, vv. 7084 ff.): cf. also Ehrismann, Beit. z. Gesch. d. deut. 
Sp., Xxx, 24, 26 and 46f. In MacManus, In Chimney Corners, p. 43, is 
an Irish tale with a similar figure. 

5 See p. 682, below. 

*Such a path is in Tochmare Emere, p. 689, below ; La Mule sans Frein, 
p- 692; Papegau, p. 699, and Wigdlois, v. 4505. 

"See Iwain A Study, p. 82 ff., p. 133 ff., and to the lists there given add 
that traces of this landscape occur in La Mule sans Frein; Lanzelet (Iweret 
episode) ; Huon (Dunostre) ; Papegau ; Wigdlois ; Wolfdietrich ; Fergus (ed. 
Martin, vv. 3656 ff. ), etc., ete. 

*A storm of wind and rain defending the Otherworld Castle is a not 
uncommon motive. In Filed Bricrend the heroes on their way to the castle 
of Curoi are overtaken by a hideous black cloud, a sort of druidical mist 
(Iwain A Study, p. 53, note). Mailduin and other adventurers in the 
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amounts to a challenge.' (9) He is attacked in mortal combat by a gigantic 
warrior called Esclados the Red.* Pursuing this warrior, to whom he hag 
given a death blow, (10) Iwain traverses a perilous passage, has his steed cut in 


imrama pass through great storms (Iwain A Study, pp. 60, 96). The Isle 
of St. Brandan, a variant of the Celtic Other World, is defended by terri 
ble storms, see d’Avezac, Les Isles Fantastiques de l Ocean Occidental, 
Nouvelles Annales des Voyages (1845), 1, 303; Higginson, Tales of the En- 
chanted Islands, p. 211. In the Mabinogi Manawyddan, son of Liyr, after 
a thunderstorm and a fall of mist, Pryderi and Rhiannon vanish into 
the Other World, Loth, Les Mab., 1, 107 (cf. 1, 101, where an enchantment 
is accompanied by thunder and rain). In Wigdlois, vv. 6804 ff., the castle 
of Roaz is defended by a magic mist. A mist defends the castle of Malduc, 
Lanzelet, vv. 7589 ff. Both in Wigdlois, vy. 6866f., and in Papegau, p. 73, 
a blast of air near the revolving wheel is mentioned: cf. the blast of wind 
in La Salade (quoted by Miss Paton, Studies in Fairy Mythol., p. 53, note). 
A storm is before the Otherworld Castle in the Turk and Gawain, vy. 65 f., 
and one beside the turning castle in the Pdlerinage Charlemagne, vv. 378 ff, 
(For the suggestion of this note, and for references to the Turk and 
Gawain and to the Pélerinage, I am indebted to Dr. K. G. T. Webster, 
who is preparing a detailed study of the last named poem). 

14 more natural challenge is in Lanzelet, vv. 3899 ff., where L. strikes a 
gong. Foerster thinks that this gong survives in the Jvain, v. 211 ff., in the 
episode of the Hospitable Host (Foerster, Ivain, ed. 1902, p. xxxv fl.) 
In Malory, Book vu, the Red Knight is challenged by blowing a horn 
hanging by a sycamore; cf. Perceval, vv. 21967 ff., 26508 ff. In Gare! the 
challenge is by breaking flowers in the garden of ‘‘ Eskilabén der Wilde,” 
ed. Walz, vv. 3234 ff., cf. Huon, vv. 4734 ff. In LU, Cuchulinn throws 
the withe on the pillar stone of the Dun of Nechta’s sons into the water as 
a challenge to the fairy folk (Faraday, Cattle Raid of Cualnge, p. 30), or, 
according to LL, he throws the whole pillar stone (Hull, Cuchullin Saga, 
p. 148) ; ef. Hyde’s note on striking a ‘‘ pole of combat”’ as a challenge, 
Beside the Fire, p. 180. 

? To the epithet ‘‘red’’ compare ‘‘the Rede Knyght of the Reed Laundes,” 
Malory, Bk. vir (Jwain, p. 143) ; Mabonagrain clad in red, Erec (Joy of 
the Court) ; Iweret with a red lion as his coat of arms, and a shield all red, 
Lanzelet, vv. 4420 ff. ; the Marshal in red armour in Papegau, p. 699, below ; 
“‘Estamus le roux’? in Yaaye le Triste, Zt. f. rom. Phil., xxv, 657 ff. ; 
Margarijs ‘‘mit roden wapenen’’ and ‘‘enen roden scilt’’ in the Dutch 
Lancelot, ed. Jonckbloet, vv. 4484 ff. ; Avartach clad in a scarlet mantle in 
the Gilla Decair ( Iwain, p. 105) ; the Red Gruagach in the Tale of Manus, 
p. 697, below, and the mysterious character Tomés Fuilteach (Thomas the 
Bloody), lord of an enchanted castle in Irish folk-tales, Hyde, An Sgéaluidhe 


Gaedhealach, p. 83, et passim. 
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two behind him and finds himself made prisoner by the falling portcullis,' 
of (11) the [Otherworld] Castle. (12) Iwain’s rescue by the damsel Lunete 
follows. (13) She gives him a ring of invisibility, one of the magic belong- 
ings of the castle. (14) News from the ‘‘Dameisele Sauvage” * that Arthur 
is coming to essay the adventure of the fountain (15) persuades the [fairy] 
lady Laudine to marriage with Iwain the slayer of Esclados (Laudine is 
thought of as the widow of Esclados). (16) Arthur and his knights are met 
at the Fountain Perilous by Iwain who, having assumed the function of 
Esclados as defender of the fountain, ignominiously overthrows Kay and 
then entertains Arthur at the Castle. (17) Iwain departs for a year taking 
a magic ring [that doubtless conferred the power of returning at will to the 
Otherworld castle]. (18) He overstays his time. Laudine’s love changes to 
hate, and her damsel messenger deprives Iwain of the ring. (19) Iwain 
in despair [at his loss of power to return to the Otherworld Castle] loses his 
reason and lives like a beast in the forest. (20) A hermit gives him bread. 
(21) He is cured by a damsel with a fairy remedy, and (22) entertained by 
the hospitable lady of a castle who is beset by a hostile baron. She gives 
Iwain arms and a notable steed and he delivers her from her foe. (23) 
Iwain leaves this castle and rides through a dense forest till (24) he 
encounters a lion and a serpent fighting. He slays the serpent.* (25) The 


1See Iwain A Study, p. 75f. Cf. the copper men with clashing flails in 
Huon (Dunostre), vv. 4552 ff. ; the revolving wheels in Papegau, p. 699, 
below, and in Wigdlois, vv. 6775 ff. ; ‘‘La vielle moussue’’ with a flail, 
Fergus, vv. 3734 ff. ; and Voretzsch, Epische Studien, p. 133 ff., where the 
sword-bridge motive is compared. 

*This personage is unexplained. Compare, however, the ‘‘ femme sau- 
vage”’ in Papegau, p. 72, 1. 6, from whose ferocious embrace the hero had 
difficulty in escaping. In Kulhwch and Olwen Kay had a similar escape 
from the wife of Custennin, the shepherd who points out the way (Loth, 
Les Mab., 1, 228). The figure is doubtless a traditional one, as inhabitant 
of the tangled forest at the margin of the Other World. 

‘A corresponding situation occurs three times in Wolfdietrich B (ed. 
Amelung and Jinicke). W. helps an elephant against a “‘wurm,’’ str. 
512 ff., and a lion against a ‘‘wurm,’’ str. 667 ff. and 722 ff. Wolfdietrich 
B contains the Marvellous Fountain, str. 796 ff. and Landscape, str. 350 ff. ; 
“ein waltman” that shows the way to an adventure, str. 661 ff. ; the lion 
and serpent combat and the helpful lion ; the carrying of the wounded lion 
to a castle to be healed, str. 730 ff. (cf. Ivain, vv. 4652 ff.), the releasing 
of the lion just at the critical moment to help the hero overcome a vassal 
(Wildunc) who has ursurped the hero’s rightful place beside the lady, str. 
782 ff. (cf. Iwain’s combat with the wicked seneschal and the aid given by 
the lion, p. 701, below). Of course the Wolfdietrich is a hodge-podge of 
materials, but it is impossible that all of these incidents should occur both 
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thankful lion follows him like a dog, and at evening pulls down a deer anj 
brings the carcass for his master to cook and eat. (26) Iwain returns to thy 
Fountain Perilous, where he finds that Lunete has been traduced, and that, 
to clear her, Laudine’s wicked seneschal must be slain. (27) Iwain secures 
entertainment for the night at a castle beset by giant Harpin. Aided by the 
lion he kills the giant and delivers the daughter of the lord of the castle, 
(28) Again at the Fountain Perilous Iwain aided by the lion slays the 
wicked seneschal and frees Lunete. (29) Iwain visits the Castle of Ill Adven- 
ture, and, aided by the lion, slays two goblins and disenchants the place. 
(30) Iwain espouses the cause of the younger daughter of the Black Thorn 
and fights Gawain to a stand-still. (31) Again at the Fountain Perilous 
Iwain pours water on the stone until he regains admission to the [Other- 
world] castle, and to his [fairy] mistress Laudine. 


II. 


With this summary before us, it is easy to observe the 
following irrationalities in the second part of the romance, 
If, as we are told in 31, Iwain has but to pour much water 
on the stone and raise a very great tempest in order to regain 
admission to the Otherworld Castle, the question arises, why 
did he neglect this obvious expedient so long? He was at 
the Fountain Perilous in 26, and again in 28. Another 
incongruity appears in 30. The helpful lion here drops 
suddenly out of the story, as if forgotten for a moment, and 
turns up unexpectedly when the incident is over.' The 
attentive reader will be struck too by something incongruous 


in it and in the vain by accident. W. must then have borrowed from J. 
Evidently from some version more primitive than Chrétien’s, for W. has 
the entrance through the marvellous fountain to reach the Other World, 
str. 796 ff., an archaic motive not in I. (see Iwain A Study, p. 117). The 
lion helping W. fight a serpent (not vice versa) is primitive for the incident 
must have arisen out of a helpful lion’s guiding the hero through a vale 
of serpents (see p. 686, below). The circumstances of the lion’s helping 
Wolfdietrich in his fight with the wicked vassal are better explained in W. 
than in J. (see p. 682, below). 

1 Paris surmised that in this incident Chrétien was not following his 
source, Journal des Savants (1902), p. 290, note 2. 
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about 30, the “Daughters of the Black Thorn.” It has no 
folk-lore features like the rest of the romance. It seems 
dragged in solely to give an excuse for Iwain’s return to 
Arthur’s court, the only place, of course, where he could 
encounter Gawain. 

If one turns to the Welsh version, the Lady of the 
Fountain,' one will see these adventures of the second part 
of the romance more nearly in their original order. In the 
Welsh the combat between Iwain and Gawain occurs directly 
after the overthrow of Kay, when Arthur and all his knights 
are at the Fountain Perilous. This is a much more natural 
place for this encounter. One understands under this arrange- 
ment why there is no question of the helpful lion, since it has 
not yet entered the romance. In the Welsh the incongruous 
adventure of the Daughters of the Black Thorn (30) does 
not occur at all. The Welsh makes Iwain regain admission 
to the Otherworld Castle and to the favor of the fairy lady 
in 28, and the romance ends there. The “Castle of Ill 
Adventure” (29) is given separately in the Welsh as a sort 
of an appendix. This is obviously right. Episode 29 has 
no connection with the rest of the romance but is an inde- 
pendent variant of the well-known Otherworld Journey 
theme. In the Welsh the lion is not described as taking 
part in the combat of 29,? a hint that this episode has a 
different origin from that of the rest of the romance. 

In the Welsh the pointless repetition of visits to the 
Fountain Perilous is avoided. We see from it, though no 
explanations are given, that the lion guided Iwain back to 
the Castle of the Fay. Immediately after the lion was 
encountered (25), Iwain found himself at the Fountain Peri- 
lous (26). Then follows the slaying of Giant Harpin (27), 


1 Loth, Les Mabinogion, u, 1 ff. 
*See, however, p. 701, below. 
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who was perhaps one of the monsters that defended the 
entrance to the Other World. Then comes the mortal com- 
bat against the wicked seneschal (28), and the end of the 
story (31). The seneschal had manifestly usurped the place 
formerly held by Iwain, and before him by Esclados, as 
possessor of the lady and defender of the Fountain. Natu- 
rally therefore by slaying the seneschal,’ Iwain reconquered 
his old position beside the fay, and regained admission to 
the Otherworld Castle. 

It is not in the second half of the romance only, that the 
Welsh preserves features more original than those given by 
Chrétien. The Huge Herdsman (5) is in Chrétien’s poem a 
mere hodge-podge, but in the Welsh he is a coherent monster. 
In Ivain, vv. 278-409, this “vilain qui resanbloit mor,” had 
a head larger than that of a horse, and mossy ears the size 
of an elephant’s. He had the eyes of an owl, the nose of a 
cat, his mouth was cleft like that of a wolf and his boar’s 
teeth were sharp and red. He wore the newly flayed skins 
of two oxen, sat on a stump with a huge club in his hand 
and did not speak any more than a beast would do. Small 
wonder that Calogrenant’s first words were: “Se tu es buene 
chose ou non?” The monster replied, “Je sui uns hon.’”? 
In appearance evidently the creature was more beast than 
man. 

The description of this creature is in the Welsh more 
coherent : 


‘A black man of huge stature, seated at the summit of a mound. He 
had but one foot, and one eye in the middle of his forehead. In his hand 
he carried a massive iron club.... About him were a thousand savage 
animals.... He was the guardian of the forest.’’ * 


Readers of Celtic tales are acquainted with this one-legged, 


1In the Welsh, not a seneschal but two pages are the ursurpers. 
*TIvain, vv. 329-30. Loth, Les Mab., 11, 8-9. 
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one-eyed and often one-handed figure, under the name of the 
Féchan. He appears both in Irish and in Highland Scotch 
tales, and the descriptions from the various sources and 
that just quoted from the Lady of the Fountain, tally so 
exactly as to make unavoidable the conclusion that the 
Féchan was a very ancient figure in pan-Celtic story.' 
MacPhie, Campbell’s Highland informant, knew the Fachan 
as “the Desert Creature of Glen Eiti .... with one hand 
out of his chest, one leg out of his haunch, and one eye out 
of the front of his face.” According to MacPhie “he was a 
giant and a wood-cutter, and went at a great pace before the 
Irish king Murdoch MacBrian, when the latter had lost 
sight of his red-eared hound, and his deer, and Ireland.” ? 


14 monster herdsman who plays the part of guide to the Other World 
can be pointed out both in Irish and in Welsh story before the time of 
Chrétien. In Irish such a figure occurs in the JImram Mailduin, and has 
been previously compared (Baist, Zt. f. rom. Phil., xx1, 402-405; Twain 
A Study, p. 62). A similar figure in the admittedly ancient Welsh tale 
Kulhwch and Olwen has hitherto escaped notice. In the course of ‘the 
great quest, which forms the main incident of the tale, King Arthur is 
directed to the Otherworld Castle of the giant Yspaddeden by a shepherd 
(Custennin) who is accompanied by a marvellous dog (Loth, Les Mab., 1, 
228): “‘They beheld a vast flock of sheep which was boundless and with- 
out end. And upon the top of a mound there was a herdsman keeping the 
sheep. And a rug made of skins was upon him: and by his side was a 
shaggy maistiff larger than a steed nine winters old. Never has he lost 
even a lamb from his flock. ... All the dead trees and bushes in the plain 
he burnt with his breath down to the very ground.”’ 

2Campbell, Pop. Tales of the W. Highlands, 1v, 297-98: cf. 11, 212; also 
111, 382-86, where MacPhie’s version of the Lay of Manus is given. This 
tells of an “‘Athach”’ [= Fathach “‘ giant’’] with but one eye, who comes as 
herald from the king of Lochlann and acts as guide for Finn and the 
Fianna to Lochlann. There, after Manus has been slain, Finn marries 
the daughter and fetches her home with him. A figure like the Fachan is 
in the Irish tale ‘‘Children of the King of Norway,’’ Irish Texts Soc., 1, 
135, and another called Roc, son of Diocan, in ‘‘ Finn’s Visit to Conan in 
Ceann Sleibhe,’’ Trans. of Oss. Soc., 1, 141. Roc is a transformed man. 
According to my explanation of the vain the Monster Herdsman must 
have been in origin some creature of the fay in disguise, that is some one 
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In an Irish s., quoted by Douglas Hyde, a similar figure 
is described : 
“‘A morose unlovely churl (who held) a very thick iron flail-club in his 
skinny hand. . . . and a girdle of the skins of deer and roebuck around 
the thing that was his body, and one eye in the forehead of his black-faceq 
countenance, and one bare, hard, very hairy hand coming out of his chest, 
and one veiny, thick-soled leg supporting him, and a close, firm, dark blue 


mantle of twisted, hard-thick feathers protecting his body, and surely he 
was more like unto devil than to man.”’ 


The agreement between these Celtic tales and the Welsh 
Lady of the Fountain extends not only to the general de- 
scription of the monster, and of his function as guardian 
of the forest and guide to the traveller, but also to minute 
details: the club of iron, the black-faced countenance. Here 
are phenomena that can be accounted for on but one of two 
hypotheses. Either the author of the Welsh version had 
only Chrétien’s poem before him, but was conversant with 
Celtic folk-lore, and altered Chrétien’s heterogeneous beast 
to make it like a figure that was familiar to him in native 
tradition. Or, the Welsh Lady of the Fountain is not a 
mere version of Chrétien’s poem, but its author had before 
him some pre-Chrétien poem from which he has preserved 
features more primitive than any in the work of the great 
poet. Those who see in the Welsh tale a mere adaptation 


transformed : Iwain A Study, p. 114. In the Livre d@ Artus, which copies the 
incident from the Jvain, we are told that the Huge Herdsman is Merlin, 
who has taken that disguise in order to lead Calogrenant to the fountain, 
see Zt. f. franz. Sp. u Litt., xvu, 54, and Freymond’s long note on monstra 
hominum. To refer all one-eyed monsters to the classic cyclop is an easy 
but dangerous process. The combination of one eye, one foot [and one 
hand] is tolerably rare, and the appearance of such a monster as woodsman 
and guide seems peculiar to Celtic. But see Reinfrit von Braunschweig, ed. 
Bartsch, vv. 19308-319, where men with one eye and one leg occur. On 
cyclops see Bartsch, Herzog Ernst, pp. cxxxiv and clxvi f., and the learned 
essay in Laistner, Réatsel der Sphinz, u, 1 ff. 

1 Beside the Fire, xx-xxii. 
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of Chrétien’s famous romance must take refuge in the first 
hypothesis—an hypothesis which might perhaps be reason- 
able enough to explain a single incident, but becomes difficult 
when several features in which the Welsh is more archaic 
than the French are pointed out, and seems to break down 
entirely when it is seen, as has been shown above, that the 
Welsh version is more straightforward and rational than 
the French. That the Welsh version, even if founded solely 
on Chrétien’s poem, should be more Celtic than it in dress 
and coloring,’ one understands. That, however, a Welsh 
translator, who could not definitely have understood Chré- 
tien’s poem as an Otherworld Journey story, or the lion as 
a guide to the Other World, since he affords the reader no 
direct hint of this explanation any more than Chrétien, 
should yet have made the story more coherent than his 
original, and especially should have made it end just where, 
and in the precise way it ought to end, if the lion is a guide 
to the fairy castle, is inconceivable. His lack of explana- 
tion of the lion as a guide, is a guarantee of his good faith. 
Had he explained, it might have been argued plausibly that 
he was a conscious archaizer. The Welsh author must have 
had the story before him in a more archaic form than the 
existing romance of Chrétien de Troyes.’ 

In the Welsh, the animals that come together at the 
summons of the Monster Herdsman are as numerous? “as 
the stars in the sky, so that it was difficult [for Kynon] to 


1In two particulars, not mentioned in the Welsh, Chrétien’s account of 
the monster herdsman agrees with the Irish and Scottish descriptions quoted 
above; namely, in the garment of the skins of beasts, and in the appella- 
tion vilain (‘‘churl’’). This fits perfectly with the hypothesis that both 
Chrétien and the Welsh version go back to a common original x, of which 
in general the Welsh has kept the more primitive features, but from which, 
as is natural, Chrétien may from time to time have retained a detail dropped 
out by the Welsh. 

*Loth, Les Mab., 11, 9. 
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find room in the glade to stand among them. There were 
serpents and adders, and divers sorts of animals. And he 
[the Herdsman] looked at them and bade them go and 
feed ; and they bowed their heads and did him homage, as 
vassals to their lord.” 

This strange horde of monsters, and especially the adders 
and serpents, seem more archaic than the savage bulls fight- 
ing, which are all that are mentioned by Chrétien.' One 
easily recognizes in the serpents and dragons that bow their 
heads in homage to the Guardian of the Forest, the fierce 
creatures that beset the entrance to the Other World. It js 
easy to see that, according to the original conception, only 
he who was under the protection of the Monster Herdsman 
could pass this infested glade. In Iwain’s second journey 
(24) it was doubtless originally the task of the helpful lion 
to act as conductor through this vale of serpents. From 
this, the development of a helpful lion and a hurtful serpent 
would be easy.” 

In our comparison between the first and the second parts 
of the Jvain it is perhaps, therefore, allowable to follow 
the order indicated by the Welsh, which seems in several 
instances to preserve features more original than the French 
of Chrétien. 

The present discussion, however, does not depend upon 


1 Foerster’s text mentions only wild bulls; ‘‘ Tors sauvages et espaarz,”’ 
vy. 280, but the variants “‘lions,’’ and in another ms. ‘Ors et lieparz,” 
exist, while the Swedish version reads, ‘‘ lions, bears and panthers,”’ and 
the English ‘‘ leopards, lions and bears,’’ Yvain, ed. 1902, p. xxxix. 

?The helpful lion probably fought the serpents, and such an incident 
suggested the lion and serpent combat. (In Wolfdietrich a lion helps W. 
slay the serpent, see note on p. 680, above). The precise form, however, 
which the combat, and the behavior of the lion, take in Chrétien’s poem 
(and probably already in Chrétien’s original), appears to be due to the 
influence of some chivalric legend like that attached to Goufier de 
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the question of the relationship between the Welsh version 
and Chrétien, a difficult problem, which is only taken up 
here by the way, and cannot be further pursued.' 

If, without resorting to the Welsh, we make Chrétien’s 
romance end at 28 the parallelism between the Otherworld 
Journey of the first part of the Jvain, and that of the second, 
can be easily made out. The hero sets out alone through a 
tangled wilderness in 3, and again in 23. To the Hospit- 
able Host and his daughter of 4 correspond the damsel of 
the Fairy Remedy and the Hospitable Lady of 21 and 22. 
To the Monster Herdsman of 5, who is more beast than 
man, corresponds the helpful lion of 25. Both help the 
hero on his way. Finally to the combat with Esclados at 
the Fountain Perilous in 9, corresponds the battle with the 
seneschal at the same fountain in 28. 

There is then only an apparent difficulty in explaining 
the second half of the Jvain as a journey of wonders that 
corresponds in a general way to the first half. The lion 
would be a guiding beast, who also aided the hero in over- 
coming the monsters that guarded the passage. 


1To the vexed question of the relationship existing between three Welsh 
stories in the Red Book of Hergest and three corresponding romances by 
Chrétien de Troyes, I hope to return in another article. The evidence 
given above tends strongly to prove that both Chrétien’s poem and the 
Lady of the Fountain go back to a common original. This lost French 
version X must have itself rested, perhaps through several intermediaries, 
on an essentially Celtic folk-tale. In x the original story was probably 
already partly rationalized. Perhaps it was also somewhat confused and 
corrupted. It is not necessary to attribute all of the inconsistencies of 
Chrétien’s version to his lack of interest in, and probable lack of compre- 
hension of, the Otherworld meaning of some of the folk-lore motives that 
he used. The reader will of course turn to Foerster’s discussion, Karren- 
ritter, 1899, pp. cxxvii ff. 
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III. 


A lion’ as guide to the Other World appears in an ancient 
Celtic story called the Tochmare Emere or the Wooing of 
Emer. This fine tale which is preserved in part in the 
well-known Irish ms. Lebor na h-Uidre, and can be proved 
therefore to be older than 1050 A. p., tells of a lion that 
guided and carried Cuchulinn on his journey to the Other 
World. Since the tale has been but little studied, a summary 
of the part of it which relates to the journey may be con- 
veniently given :? 


Cuchulinn had parted from all his companions, and saw that he was 
astray and ignorant of the way. ‘‘ He beheld a terrible great beast like a 
lion coming towards him which kept regarding him nor did him any harm. 
Whatever way he went, the beast went before him, and moreover it turned 
its side towards him. Then he took a leap and was on its neck. He did 
not guide it, but went wherever the beast liked. Four days they went in 
that wise until they came to the bounds of dwellers, and to an island, 


1The lion was a familiar figure both in ancient Irish and in ancient 
Welsh literature. A Dinnshenchas in the Book of Leinster gives as an ety- 
mology of lumman ‘‘shield”’ the word leoman “‘lion,’’ because, adds the 
Dinnshenchas, ‘‘ every shield has a lion on it.’’—Jwain, p. 130. In Math 
the son of Mathonwy, one of the four genuine Mabinogion which are the 
oldest of the tales in the Red Book of Hergest, is a character called ‘“ Lion 
of the Steady Hand,’’ Loth, Les Mab., 1, 139. It is useless to multiply 
examples. 

3 Partly summarized and partly quoted from Kuno Meyer’s translation 
of the longer version, from mss. LU and Stowe 992, in Archeological Review, 
I, 234-35, 298-306. It happens that LU breaks off shortly before the lion 
is mentioned, but this cannot alter our opinion of the age of the incident, 
since LU agrees with the later mss. word for word so far as it goes. Indeed 
Meyer thinks the shorter version of Tochmare Emere is a piece of Irish of 
the eighth century, and the longer of the eleventh (Rev. Celt., x1, 439). 
Because of its importance I quote the passage from both versions: ‘A mbai 
ann iarum co n-acai biaste vathmair mdir ina docum amail leymon’’ (the 
longer version, ed. Meyer, Zt. f. Celt. Phil., m1, 248, § 63): ‘‘ Fochairt 
iarom allaili m-beasti n-vathmair amail leoman’’ (the shorter version, Rev. 
Celt., x1, 446, line 43). 
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where lads were rowing on a small lake. They laughed at the unwonted 
sight of a hurtful beast doing service to a man. Cuchulinn then leaped 
off, and the beast parted from him, and he blessed it.’’ He then went on 
and “came to a large house ina great glen.’”’ There “‘ he met a maiden 
of fair make in the house. The maiden addressed him and bade him 
welcome.”? She had known Cuchulinn before and she gave him to drink 
and to eat. There was also a youth in the house, of whom Cuchulinn 
inquired the way to the Dun of Scathach, or “‘Shadow’’ [the Queen of 
the Other World]. ‘‘The youth taught him the way across the Plain 
of Tl Luck... . the Youth gave him a wheel and told him to follow its 
track thence across one-half of the plain. Then he gave him an apple, 
and told him to follow the ground where the apple would run.’’! The 
Youth also told him of ‘‘a large glen before him, and a single narrow path 
through it, which was full of monsters to destroy him.’’? Cuchulinn made 


1For a ball as guide see Folk-Lore Record, u, 186; Hyde, Beside the 
Fire, p. 181, and An Sgéaluidhe Gaedhealach, p. 441; Curtin, Myths and 
Folk Lore of Ireland, p. 35. 

2In the Siaburcharpat Conculaind, from LU, printed by O’ Beirne Crowe 
in Proce. of Royal Hist. and Arch. Assoc. of Ireland, 4th series, 1, 385 f. (1871), 
are verses describing an expedition of Cuchulinn to the Land of Scath 
(Shadow). Evidently it is a second version of Cuchulinn’s Otherworld 
journey, and therefore parallel to the Tochmarc Emere. Here we have 
serpents, and a house full of toads and monsters, mentioned as obstacles 
(cf. the serpents before the Castle of Falerin, Lanzelet, vv. 7357 fi.) : 


‘*Seven walls about that city— 
Hateful was the fort : 
A rampart of irons on each wall, 
On that were nine heads. 
Doors of iron on each flank— 
Against us not great defences : 
I struck them with my leg, 
Until I drove them into fragments. 
There was a pit in the Dun 
Belonging to the king it is related— 
Ten serpents burst 
Over its border—it was a deed! ... 
A house full of toads 
They were let fly at us: 
Sharp beaked monsters, 
They stuck in my snout. 
Fierce draconic monsters 
To us they used to fall: ... 
Horse-tribe though they explained them.”’ 
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his way across the Plain of Ill Luck and through the Perilous Glen as the 
Youth had taught him. He then had to pass the Bridge of the (jig 
which rose in the middle and threw back anyone who stepped on it. 4; 
the third trial Cuchulinn succeeded in crossing the Bridge of the Cliff ang 
entering the Dun. Before possessing himself of Scathach, and of her 
daughter Uathach, Cuchulinn was obliged to fight ‘‘a champion Cochar 
Cruifne, a warrior of Scathach’s.’’ ‘‘ Sorrowful was the woman Scathach”’ 
when Cuchulinn slew her champion. ‘‘And Cuchulinn said to her that he 
would take upon himself the work and service of the man that had fallen, 
so that he was the leader of her host and her champion in his stead.” 
Before returning from the Land of Shadow, Cuchulinn assisted the queen, 
his mistress, in a battle against a second Otherworld queen called Aife, and 
won for her a victory. 


This ancient tale presents very many analogies to Chrétien’s 
Ivain. Cuchulinn was all alone on his journey just as Calo- 
grenant tells emphatically that he went: “seus come paisanz 
. . « » querant avantures.”' The large house in the great 
glen, where Cuchulinn was entertained by a fair maiden, is 
like the Castle of the Hospitable Host (4) where Calogre- 
nant likewise found entertainment by a fair maiden, food, 
drink and directions for the way. The lion corresponds in 
a general way to the Monster Herdsman (5) that acted as 
guide. The Perilous Glen is a parallel to the tangled woods 
and dense thicket,’ through which Calogrenant penetrated 
to the spring (3), and more exactly to the Glade of Serpents 
and Dragons in the Welsh version to which attention has 
been called. The Bridge of the Cliff that throws Cuchulinn 
down,’ is manifestly a form of the Active Door incident, 


176-177. 
‘*Parmi une forest espesse. 
Mout i ot voie felenesse, 
De ronces et d’ espines plainne.’’—Vv. 181-3. 
santier tot boissoneus 
Que trop an est cusangoneus.”’—Vv. 699-700. 


[Santier] Plain de ronces et 769. 


3Cf. the magic bridge in Perceval, vv. 28554 ff., 28825 (ed. Potvin, 1v, 
277 ff.). 
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represented in the Ivain by the falling portcullis (10). 
Cuchulinn’s slaying of Cochar Cruifne and taking the place 
of the fallen warrior as champion and paramour of the 
Otherworld Queen, is a startling parallel to Iwain’s be- 
havior towards Esclados the Red and his lady Laudine (9 
and 15). We get in the Irish tale a glimpse at a cruder 
and more primitive form of the situation so long a puzzle in 
Chrétien’s romance of the sudden marriage of a widow to 
the slayer of her husband.’ 

In the Tochmare Emere, which is older than the time of 
Chrétien, and is strikingly parallel to the Jvain, a lion guides 
the hero on his journey to the Other World. In the Jvain 
the lion is not said to act as a guide, though he accompanies 
his master, hunts for him like a dog, and aids him in combat. 
Chrétien evidently did not understand that only by a Journey 
of Wonders could Iwain win his way back to Laudine’s 
marvellous land. The various adventures of the second half 
of the Ivain are, as has been pointed out, disconnected and 
rather purposeless. Even in the Welsh, where the original 
order seems better preserved, no explanation of the lion as a 
guiding beast occurs. It is not hard however to see, that, 
even in the present form of the story, the lion comes very 


1This parallel is more striking than that instanced in Iwain A Study, 
p. 56, from LL and LU, where Cuchulinn slew a giant (Curoi) who 
inhabited a whirling castle, and married the giant’s supernatural wife ; for, 
in the Tochmarc Emere, we are expressly told that Cochar Cruifne is a mere 
champion and creature of the fay Scathach. In my former study I argued 
that in a primitive form of the episode the warrior must have been a mere 
creature of the fay, conjured up by her to test the hero’s valour (just as 
Lynet conjures up an armed knight to fight the hero, in Malory, Bk. vm). 
Since the champion is a mere creature of the fay, no surprise need be felt 
at her speedy acceptance of the conqueror. The turning up of this parallel, 
overlooked in my former study, strengthens notably my contention that we 
have in an incident of this type the key to the puzzle of Laudine’s speedy 
marriage to the slayer of Esclados. 
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near being a guide to the Other World.’ He brings Iwain 
food, accompanies him everywhere, and it is only by his 
timely aid that Iwain survives the terrible battles of the 
hazardous journey. The Tochmare Emere greatly strengthens 
the general explanation of the Jvain as a partly rationalized 
Otherworld Journey story, and makes it highly probable 
that the lion was in origin a guide and helper for the 
marvellous road. 


IV. 


In the Tochmarce Emere the lion actually carries the hero 
on its back. Perhaps this is a primitive form of the inci- 
dent. In La Mule sans Frein,? a French poem written 
about 1200, but evidently based on a folk-tale of a far more 
primitive time, appears a beast that carries the hero to the 
Otherworld Adventure : 


A damsel-messenger riding a mule without a bridle came to Arthur's 
court and asked for the help of a knight to recover her bridle. Whoever 
wished to undertake the adventure must mount the mule, and allow it to 
choose its path, without attempting at all to direct it. We learn later that 
the bridle is in the castle of a mysterious lady, evidently a partly rational- 
ized fay, whose messenger the damsel is. Kay set out first, and rode on 
the back of the mule, through a dense forest where lions, tigers, leopards 
and other terrible creatures gathered round, but the beasts did obeisance to 
the mule, and, out of respect to the mule and to the lady whose creature it 
was, did not injure Kay. The mule then entered a narrow path, through 


1Cf. ‘Et itel vie, ce me sanble, 
Com il orent la nuit menee, 
Ont ansanble andui (i. e., Iwain and the lion ) demenee 
Pres trestote cele semainne 
Tant qu’ avanture a /a fontainne 
Desoz le pin les amena.’”’—Vv. 3486-91. 


2Méon, Nouveau Recueil de Fabliaux, 1, 1-37. La Mule sans Frein has 
already been compared to the Jvain: Iwain A Study, p. 80, note ; Foerster, 
Yvain, ed. 1902, p. lxvi, note. An incident resembling La Mule sans Frein 
is in Diu Kréne, vv. 12627 ff. 
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the Valley of the Fear of Death, which was beset by scorpions and serpents. 
It knew the path, having often traversed it before, and followed it to a 
bright, sparkling fountain in 2 meadow. Then it approached a bridge, 
consisting of a single bar of iron not more than one-quarter of a foot wide, 
that spanned a dreadful river. Kay lost courage when he caught a glimpse 
of the river, and he forced the mule to return. 

Gawain, more brave, allowed the helpful mule to carry him through all 
the dangers, across the perilous bridge, over ‘‘li fluns au diable,’’ and into 
a turning castle, which spun round so swiftly that it cut off half of the 
mule’s tail behind Gawain, as he entered on the beast’s back. In the castle, 
besides playing the beheading game with a vilain who was as black asa 
Moor, Gawain was obliged to fight, first two lions, then a knight, and lastly 
two serpents, before he arrived at the lady. She said, ‘‘ You have killed 
all my beasts,’?} but the people of the castle rejoiced that the savage ani- 
mals were dead. The lady would fain have persuaded Gawain to remain 
with her, and be her lord, and the lord of all her castles, but he refused, 


and departed with the bridle. 


The parallels between this story and the Ivain are, of 
course, very numerous. Here occur the damsel messenger, 
the failure of the first adventurer, the solitary journey, the 
dense forest, the savage beasts, the narrow path, the fountain, 
the perilous passage, the cutting off of half of the mule’s 
tail, which corresponds to the severing of Iwain’s horse 
behind him by the falling portcullis, and lastly the success- 
ful combat(s) with the creature(s) of the fay. The savage 
beasts, “lions, tigers, leopards and other terrible creatures,” 
and the Valley of the Fear of Death beset by scorpions and 
serpents, are more like to the Welsh Lady of the Fountain 
with its glade full of “serpents, dragons and divers sorts of 
animals” than to the fierce bulls of the Jvain.?. The obse- 
quious behavior of these animals toward the guiding beast is 
strikingly like that told of in the Welsh.’ It has been 


'The beasts and the champions that had to be fought were all in origin 
the creatures of the fay. See p. 691, note 1. 
*See, however, p. 686, above. 
* Compare the description in La Mule sans Frein, vv. 147-54 : 
‘* Més les bestes par conoissance 
De la dame, e par enorance 
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noticed that the Welsh seems here to have preserved more 
primitive features. 

Ia Mule sans Frein contains also close parallels to the 
Tochmare Emere. Its Valley of the Fear of Death, beset 
by scorpions and serpents, is like Cuchulinn’s Plain of I]i 
Luck, and his Perilous Glen, “full of monsters to destroy 
him.” Its terrible bridge and revolving castle, are like 
Cuchulinn’s Bridge of the Cliff, which threw him backward, 
Its carrying mule that knows the way, and must not be 
guided, is like Cuchulinn’s “ beast like a lion” that carried 
him, and was not guided, but “ went where it liked.” 

In Froissart’s romance Meliador, a carrying stag bears the 
hero to a fairy castle :' 


De la mule que eles voient, 

Les deus genoux 4 terre ploient. 

Einsi por l’anor de la Dame 

S’agenoilloient de la jame, 

Et por ce aséur se tienent, 

Qu’ en la forest gisent et vienent.’’ 
And vv. 365-68 : 

‘*Tot maintenant que il revoient 
La mule que il connoissoient, 
Les deus genouz A terre plient 
Vers lou chevalier s’ umelient.’’ 


With the passage from the Welsh quoted above, p. 686: ‘‘And he looked at 
them and bade them go feed ; and they bowed their heads and did him 
homage as vassals to their lord.”’ 

The description of the tangled rvuad in La Mule sans Frein is much like 
that in the Jvain. Compare vv. 169-172: 


“ Quant il vint en une valée 
Qui moult estoit parfonde et lée 
Et si estoit moult perillouse 
Moult creux et moult tenebrose.’’ 


With the passages quoted from the Ivain above, p. 690, especially with 

v. 769, ‘‘ Plain de ronces et d’oscurté.’’ Cf. the corresponding passage in 

Diu Kréne, vv. 12781-2: ‘‘ein tiefez tal... . 96 vinster und s6 eislich.”’ 
1 Ed. Longnon, Soc. Anc. Text, vv. 28362 ff. 
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The hunter Saigremor was led a long chase by a white stag. At length, 
se from all his comrades, and even from his horse, Saigremor was 
astonished to behold the stag approach him, and appear to invite him to 
mount. Despairing of being able to make his way on foot, Saigremor 
sprang upon the back of the beast. The stag immediately bore him away 
to a lake, into which it plunged. Presently Saigremor found himself in a 
marvellous castle with Diana and her maidens. We are told that the stag 
knew well what it ought todo. Without effort and without haste, it trans- 
ported Saigremor into the lake. “The feés’’ had arranged thus* to have 


Saigremor brought to their abode. 


A marvellous horse that has the power of carrying its 
rider across the sea to the Other World, is well-known in 
Irish tales.? 

In Kwhwch and Olwen which is the oldest of the Arthu- 
rian tales contained in the Welsh ms. called The Red Book 
of Hergest, and is generally admitted to be uninfluenced by 
French romance, appears a salmon fish, that carries on its 
back heroes who journey to the Other World :* 


Mabon, son of Modron, the only hunter that can hunt with the 
marvellous dog Drutwyn, is imprisoned [in the Other World]. ‘No 
imprisonment was ever so grievous.”” Kai and Gwrhyr Gwalstawt Ieithoedd 
{Long Man Translator of Tongues] set out to find this prison. They were 
directed whither to go, successively, by a black bird, a stag, an owl, and an 
eagle, and were carried over a water on the shoulders of a helpful salmon, 
so that they came to the wall of the prison, and heard the wailing of 
Mabon within. He could be released only by fighting. Kai and Gwrhyr 
returned and told their story. Then Kai and Bedwyr set out, were ferried 
over on the shoulders of the salmon, broke through the wall of the dungeon, 
released Mabon, and brought him away. 


1Vy. 30343 ff. (Of course carrying beasts connect themselves with guid- 
ing beasts which are extremely well known as fairy messengers. I forbear 
to cite examples. See the long list in Miss Paton’s Studies in Fairy Mythology, 
p- 230, note 3, and Hertz, Spielmannsbuch, 1900, p. 354.) 

7In the Acallamh na Senérach, a compilation at least considerably older 
than the fifteenth century, Ciabén and his companions when like to perish 
in a terrible storm were taken upon the back of Manannin’s horse and 
carried across the waves to the Other World: O’Grady, Silv. Gad., 1, 198- 
201. In the Gilla Decair, Finn’s men, stuck fast on the back of a monster 
horse, were borne over-sea to the ‘‘ Land of Promise :”’ Silv. Gad., 11, 297 ff. 

5 Loth, Les Mab., 1, 261 ff. 
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This story of Mabon, son of Mordred,' as given jn 
Kulhwch and Olwen is plainly a mere summary of what 
must have been for the Welsh a well-known tale. This tale, 
as one can see from the summary, must have contained the 
incidents of an unsuccessful preliminary adventure, a helpfi! 


carrying animal,’ a perilous passage across a water, and 
combat in the Other World. It shows that before the 
time of Chrétien, to the Welsh as well as to the Irish, the 
notion of a beast helpful to the Otherworld Journey wa: 

The stories outlined in this chapter are of unequal signifi- 
cance and value. Taken together, however, these tales, al] 
of them connected with the Matter of Britain, strengthen 
the conclusion based on the Tochmare Emere, that a carrying 


1The appearance of Mabon in connection with an Otherworld Journey 
and a helpful beast arouses special interest because there are various 
reasons for suspecting that in early Welsh tradition Mabon was a parallel 
figure, perhaps a doublet, to Owain [Ivain]. Kuwlhwch and Olwen makes 
Modron the mother of Mabon. Modron was also the mother of Owain: 
‘*Modron, daughter of Avallach and mother of Owein ab Uryen”’ ( Loth, 
Les Mab., 1, 260, translating from a Welsh triad in Myv. Arch., 392. 52). 
Mabon and Owain then were brothers. An ancient poem from the Book of 
Taliessin, Skene, Four Books, 1, 363, associates Mabon and Owain. It is 
well known that the names Mabon and some variant of Owain are often 
mentioned together and applied to Otherworld figures: Mabon, Eurain in 
Bel Inconnu; Mabon, Irayn in Libeaus Desconus; Mabonagrain, Evrain 
in Erec; Mabounain, Urain in Perceval; Urbain in Didot-Perceval (sce 
Philipot, Rom., xxv, 275-77, Miss Paton, Studies in Fairy Mythology, p. 
210), cf. Mabuz and Iweret in Lanzelet. 

*A capital of the fourteenth century on one of the pillars of the left side 
of the nave of St. Peter’s Church in Caen, represents eight figures, one of 
them an unarmed man riding on a lion. Trebutien, Caen: Précis de son 
Histoire (1855), p. 36. Two of the other figures are unmistakably Arthu- 
rian (Lancelot on the sword bridge, and Lancelot on the perilous couch) 
and De La Rue explained this as ‘‘Ivain, le Chevalier au Lion.’’ The 
explanation is not, however, certain. See Gasté, Un Chapiteau de I’ Eglize 
Saint-Pierre de Caen (1887). 
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beast, which might be a lion,’ as an incident in the Other- 
world Journey, was familiar to Celtic story.” 


V. 


In the lost twelfth century French romance which Saran 
has shown ® lies behind the Chevalier du Papegau and the 
Middle High German Wigdlois, was a guiding beast that 
had power to direct an adventurer to the Other World. In 
the Papegau‘ the incident with which we are concerned 


begins while King Arthur is engaged in another adventure : 


1Can Arthur’s extraordinary and romantic dream (Layamon, ed. Madden, 
1, 120-21, vv. 28058-93) about being carried to sea on the back of a golden 
lion and brought to shore by a friendly fish, be a reminiscence of some 
Otherworld journey tale? 

*Campbell, Tales of the W. Highlands, 111, 367 ff., contains a recently 
collected Gaelic tale about Manus that presents many similarities to the 
Ivain. Manus, on his way to fairyland, was entertained at a Hospitable 
House where he obtained a number of marvellous belongings : a sword, a 
helmet, a cloth that spread itself with food, a chain that gave marvellous 
strength, and especially a lion whelp which Manus carried away with him 
wrapped in the folds of the magic cloth (cf. Iwain’s carrying his wounded 
lion on a shield to a castle to be healed, vv. 4652-80. Wolfdietrich like- 
wise carried his wounded lion to a castle, Wolf. B, str. 730 ff. This curious 
incident perhaps shows that the helpful beast was in origin a dog). Later 
Manus took the part of a White Gruagach who was at war with a Red 
Gruagach. The lion carried Manus on its back across the sea to an other- 
wise inaccessible land [the Other World]. It cleared a castle full of 
monsters, and slew a ‘‘brown lap dog’’ that ‘‘came to eat Manus.’’ It 
helped Manus in his battle with the Red Gruagach and finally it slew a 
venomous horned creature (Beannach Nimhe), in which was the life of 
the Red Gruagach. The Red Gruagach was killed, his head was put on a 
stake, and Manus was crowned king of Lochlann. (On the Tale of Manus, 
ef. Alex. Bugge, Contributions to the Hist. of Norsemen in Ireland, 11, Norse 
Elements in Gaelic Trad. of Mod. Times, p. 9, Videnskabsselskabets Skrifter, 
hist. fil. klasse, 1900, no. 5.) 

*Beitriige z. Gesch. d. deut. Sp., XX1, 253-420 ; see esp. 413-417. 

*Ed. Heuckenkampf (1896), p. 24, line 31 ff. 
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A damsel messenger (cf. Jvain 1) comes to Arthur and asks help, 
King Beauvoisin (Belnain) of Ile Fort, a peninsula also called Royaume 
aux Damoiselles,' has been slain, and has left his realm and his daughter. 
Flors de Mont, in charge of his Marshal. The Marshal has proved , 
traitor (cf. 26). He holds the queen and the daughter in imprisonmen:, 
and wishes to marry Flors de Mont. The messenger asks Arthur to come 
to the aid of her lady. Accompanied by the damsel, Arthur made his way 
past several hostile knights to the castle where the ladies were imprisona. 
Here Arthur, who goes by the name of Chevalier du Papegau,? is told tha: 
he must journey ‘“‘tout seul sans nulle campaigne’’ (63. 30), through 
waste country where he can secure no food (in Wigdlois through a fore 
(cf. 3), to the Chastel Perilleux* where the Marshal is to be found. Fit. 
teen have gone, and none has ever returned. Only a beast that appears 
every third day can act as guide. 

When the beast appeared the hero set out. The beast bowed before the 
hero “et luy feist semblant d’ umilité’’ (64. 12) [in Wigdlois played before 
him like a dog, v. 4497] ‘ to show its good will. It was ‘‘ une moult bells 
beste... . grande comme ung toriaux.. . . le col soutil ainsi comme unz 
dragon. . . . le chief petit et fait ainsi comme ung serf. . . . deux corns 
en la teste plus blanches que neges a barres de fin or,’’ its skin was red 
(64. 4-8).§ 


1A well known term for the Celtic Other World; cf. ‘‘ Isle as Puceles”’ 
in the Castle-of-Ill-Adventure Episode, Ivain, v. 5257; ‘‘meide lan:” 
in Lanzelet, v. 4685, etc. 

Cf. Iwain’s fighting the seneschal under the sobriquet ‘‘ Chevalier an 
Lion” (28), and Wigalois’ fighting under the name ‘“ Riter mit dex 
Rade,”’ Wigdlois, v. 6279, etc. 

the ‘‘ Fontainne Perilleuse,’’ Ivain, v. 810, and the ‘‘Castle Peri- 
lous’’ in Malory, Bk. vu. 

*So Iwain’s lion bowed before him :— 

** Et ses piez joinz li estandoit 
Et vers terre ancline sa chiere, 
S’estut sor les deus piez deriere 
Et puis si se ragenoilloit 
Et tote sa face moilloit 
De lermes par humilité.”” Vv. 3396-3401. 


It also pulled down a stag, ‘‘Aussi com uns brachez feist,’’ v. 3439. Com- 
pare the behavior of the beasts in the Lady of the Fountain, etc., p. 65°, 
above. 

5 The corresponding description in Wigdlois, ed. Pfeiffer, vv. 3853 ff., is : 
‘‘Ein tier daz ist s6 wolgetén.... daz ich niht schoeners han gesehen 
... Of sinem houbet . + eine guldine krone . . . . bewahsen schine 
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The beast led the hero to ‘‘ ung des plus belz arbres que nul vist oncques 
mais.” [The well-known Otherworld Landscape (6)]. Here it trans- 
formed itself into a man clad in white, who explained that he was the soul 
of the slain king Beauvoisin, who had taken the form of the beast. He 
told him about the traitorous Marshal, and gave him directions for the 
way. The hero had to slay a serpent, from the poison of which he fell 
into a swoon. He was rescued by the ‘Chevalier Amoureux du Chastel 
Saulvage’’ (71. 33), who entertained him for the night, and gave him 
directions (cf. 4) about the enchanted Chasteaux Perilleux. He pursued 
“une chaucie qui estoit moult estroite et serre d’ arbres et d’espines’’ and 
at length made his way into the Chasteaux Perilleux by crawling over a 
narrow, quick vibrating bridge that spanned a terrible river, “qui ne 
sembloit autre chose fors que ung enfer’’ (73. 10).?_ He passed a revoly- 
ing razor-edged wheel that barred the entrance, eluded two armed “‘ villans’’ 
(73. 21) on guard, and approached the Marshal. The Marshal did not 
salute the hero but defied him and attacked him the instant he caught sight 
of him [just as Esclados behaved toward Iwain]. The Marshal was ‘‘ moult 
bien armé d’unes armes toutes vermeilles’’ (74. 26). When the Marshal 
was slain by the hero, the damsels of the castle made great joy, and 
embraced the hero, saying: ‘‘ Bonne aventure ait le meilleur chevalier du 
monde qui nous a en ceste nuit delivrees du pire seigneur et du plus maul- 
vais qui oneques fust!’’ (75. 26-8.) 


Analogies between this story and the Jvain, especially the 
second part of the Jvain, are evidently numerous. The 
distressed lady besieged by the Marshal reminds us of Lunete, 
whom Iwain defended against the Seneschal (28). The 
guiding beast is a very curious animal, but it appears to be 
a modification of some figure like Cuchulinn’s carrying lion.‘ 
The story has evidently been modified in a Christian sense. 
The beast is the soul of the king and at the marvellous tree 
is a scene, omitted in the above summary, which clearly 
pictures Purgatory. Since the beast, however, in the origi- 


mit zwein swarzen hornen . . . . in sinem munde die hitze . . . . von sinem 
houbet . . . . geschaffen als ein liebart.’’ (To the fiery breath of this guid- 
ing beast compare the breath of the dog of the guiding shepherd in 
Kulhweh and Olwen, page 683, note 1, above). 

1Cf. the path in Ivain (6), in Tochmare Emere, and in La Mule sans Frein. 

10. 3 Cf. Esclados the Red’’ (9). 

*In Wigdlois it is ‘‘ geschaffen als ein liebart.’’ 
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nal médrchen must have been somebody in disguise,’ jts 
explanation as the ghost of a dead man would, for a monkish 
redactor, not have been difficult. The Marshal, who has 
usurped the place of the dead king in the enchanted castle, 
is a striking parallel to the wicked seneschal (28) whom 
Iwain had to fight. It is difficult to doubt that the original 
romance, of which Papegau and Wigdlois are representatives, 
must have been founded on a tale in which a beast helped a 
hero to penetrate into the Other World. 


VI. 


If the contention of the preceding chapters is sound, and 
the Jvain is drawn almost entire from what must have been 
essentially a folk-tale, among recently collected folk-tales, 
especially among those found on Celtic territory, parallels to 
the separate incidents of the second half of the Ivain ought 
to exist.2 To study this matter conveniently it is necessary 
to summarize the three most important separate adventures 
of the second part of the romance : 


1 Page 683, note 2, above. 

2Some reviews of Iwain A Study, have objected to my use of ‘‘ modern” 
folk-tales. In that study I endeavored to prove, in duplicate, that the 
Ivain is based on an Otherworld story. First, by using only parallels 
the antiquity of which is attested by LU and LL. Then by using recently 
collected Celtic tales. Since the evidence of the two sorts of material agrees, 
the second is a valuable confirmation of the first. LU and LL are pre- 
served to us almost by accident. Let us suppose that the Danes had made 
another inroad and destroyed these precious Mss., Jvain would still be based 
on Celtic Otherworld Story, but it would be impossible to prove it, except 
by the use of tales transcribed later than the time of Chrétien. The value 
of the ‘‘ modern’? folk-tale is thus evident. A chapter on analogies between 
the second part of the Jvain and recently collected folk-tales seems to me 
indispensable, though I am willing to let the argument rest for those who 
desire it on the Tochmare Emere, supported by Kulhweh and Olwen and La 
Mule sans Frein. 
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(27) Iwain secured entertainment for the night at a castle where he was 
well received, but the people did not at first wish to admit the lion. They 
were afraid lest it would do them harm. Iwain, however, insisted on bringing 
the lion in. The people of the castle were in great sorrow because Harpin 
of the Mountain, a giant, was coming in the morning to carry off the 
daughter of the lord of the castle unless a champion could be found to 
defend her. Iwain volunteered and was substantially aided in the conflict by 
his faithful lion. The giant, stupidly it would seem, made no objection 
to fighting the two at once, and was pulled down and slain. [The Welsh 
Lady of the Fountain seems here again to be more primitive. Accord- 
ing to it, the giant objected to the unequal combat, and Owain took the 
lion back to the castle and shut the gate upon it. But when the lion 
heard that Owain was hard pressed, it made its way to the top of the 
castle, and sprang down from the walls. The incident ends as in Chrétien’s 
account. ] 

(28) Iwain was obliged to fight three at once, the wicked seneschal and 
his two brothers. The lion looked so fierce that the three refused to join 
battle till Iwain had calmed his lion, and sent it to the rear. The faith- 
ful animal returned when it saw its master hard beset, and together man 
and helpful lion overthrew their three foes. [In the Welsh two pages are 
the aggressors. To oblige them Owain put his lion into a prison and 
blocked the door with stones. But when it was going hard with Owain, 
the lion burst through the wall, rushed upon the two men and instantly 
slew them. ] 

(29) At the Castle of Ill Adventure, Iwain had to fight two goblins or 
demons. The goblins would not fight till Iwain had shut his lion up in a 
chamber. But at the critical moment the lion dug its way out under the 
door-sill of its prison and rescued its master. The goblins were slain. 
Iwain was offered in reward the daughter of the lord of the castle, but he 
refused and journeyed on. [In the Welsh this adventure is given as an 
appendix, and is not woven into the main story at all. Owain is described 
in the Welsh as fighting alone, though the episode is introduced by a 
sentence in which we are assured that the lion did not leave Owain till he 
had won this combat. Here seems to be an evidence of good faith on the 
part of the Welsh author. Artistically he must have felt that the comrade- 
ship of the lion should be perpetual, but he is content to give the adventure 
as he knew it, only prefixing a statement that the lion did not really leave 
Owain.] Chrétien appears to have transferred to 29 features that belonged 
to 27, with the effect of a rather wearisome insistence on the lion. 


A Journey of Wonders by which a hero penetrates to the 
Other World is of course a common feature in folk-tales. 
An unusually symmetrical tale containing this feature, and 
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of one that has not before been studied, is called: “The Old 
. E- Hag of the Forest.” It was collected recently in Ireland, 
and does not admit of being proved ancient :* 


7 Once on a time, when enchantments were as plentiful as blackthorn 
ea bushes, a king had three sons to each of whom he gave a hound that could 
catch anything, a hawk that could bring down anything, and a filly thar 

a could overtake anything. The eldest of the sons set out to seek his 
r fortunes. He mounted the filly, with the hawk on his shoulder and the 
; hound at his heels,? and departed. When the eldest brother had travelled 
twice as far as you could tell me of, he came to a great castle. He saw a 
wee small house near-by, and found only one old woman init. ‘Can 
have lodging for myself, my hawk, hound and filly?” ‘‘ Well for yourself 
you can, but I don’t like them animals, but sure you can house them out- 
xP side.’’? On the morrow he learned that the daughter of the lord of the 
ae castle was to be carried off by a giant unless there should be a hero to fight 

ed as her champion. He slew the giant, pursued a hare,’ got lost at night, 
+, and came to a wee small house in a hollow. It was the dwelling of the 

Old Hag of the Forest who, it turns out later, was the mother of the giant 
he has slain. The Old Hag said, ‘“‘I’m afeerd of them wild animals of 
yours.’’ She gave the hero three hairs from her head and persuaded him 
‘ to bind his animals with them. She became terrible in size and fury, and 
ae fought with the hero. Almost overcome, he called successively for help to 
| his three animals. They replied one after another that the hairs were 
| : binding them so fast as almost to cut into them. The Hag then overcame 


? the hero, and turned him and his three animals to stone. 

4 The second brother went through the same adventures, and met the 

same fate. 

. The younger brother was more wary. When given the Hag’s hairs he 
oe threw them away, and bound his animals with something else. When hari 
pressed in battle with the Hag, he called to his animals. They broke loose. 
be The Hound caught the Hag by the heel. The Filly kicked her. The 
a Hawk picked out her eyes. The hero forced the Hag to restore his brothers 
i and their animals to life, and then he slew her. He married the king’s 
it if daughter whom he had rescued from the giant-offspring of the Hag. The 
a tale ends happily. 


| The unwillingness of the hostess in this Irish tale to 
admit the hero’s animals is exactly like the unwillingness of 


Summarized from Seumas MacManus, In Chimney Corners, N.Y. (18°), 
pp. 127-46. 

? Hawk, hound, and horse were the typical companions of an ancient 
hunter. 

51 abbreviate very much at this point. The hare is the Hag in disguise. 
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Iwain’s entertainers. As in the Ivain (27), the hero has to 
fight a giant in the morning in order to rescue the daughter 
of the lord of the castle. The tying of the helpful animals 
at the request of the Old Hag is like Owain’s shutting up 
his lion in the castle, whence it escaped over the battlements 
(27, in the Welsh), and like his putting the lion in a prison 
blocked up with stones, whence it broke through the wall 
(28, in the Welsh). A close parallel to this is in 29, in the 
Ivain, where the lion is put into a chamber and digs out 
under the sill. In all of these incidents, it is important to 
notice that the helpful beasts break loose at precisely Uiec 
critical moment, and that without their aid the hero would 
be slain. 

If the conclusions of the preceding chapters are sound, 
Owain in ancient Welsh tradition must have been credited 
with a helpful lion. In this recently collected folk-tale, we 
find a hero engaged in an enterprise similar to Owain’s, and 
assisted by a hound, a horse, and a hawk, quite as Owain 
was by his lion. It is worth noticing that ancient Welsh 
tradition credits Owain with heipful ravens. These ravens 
are mentioned at the end of the Lady of the Fountain,' 
and play a chief part in the ancient tale called the Dream 
of Rhonobwy.? Perhaps in very early story Owain had a 
helpful horse, dog, and hawk (which admits of confusion 
with a raven), the three animals that regularly accompanied 
an ancient hunter.* Some indication that the helpful lion in 


1 Loth, Les Mab., 1, 42. Owain is mentioned in connection with ravens 
in the Gododin poems in the Bk. of Aneurin, Skene, Four Books, 1, 374. 

* Loth, Les Mab., 1, 303 ff. Cf. Loth’s note, p. 308. 

*Cf. Conte du Mantel (a twelfth century text), ed. Wulff, Romania, xrv, 
358-380: “‘Yvain . . .. qui tant ama chiens et oiseaus,’’ vv. 496-99. 
Irish tales very often assign three animals of this sort to their hero. Cf. 
“The King of the Black Desert,” Hyde, An Sgéaluidhe Gaedhealach, pp. 
143 ff., with its refrain eight times repeated : “His dog at his heels, his falcon 
on his wrist, riding on his good black horse.”’ It is to be noted that the 
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the Ivain was originally a dog has been noted.’ Anyhow 
the interchange of helpful lion and helpful dog is an easy 
one. Campbell prints a variant of the “Old Hag of the 
Forest” obtained in Skye, in which the helpful beasts are a 
lion, a wolf and a falcon,’ and another in which a lion, a dove, 
and a rat* help the hero slay his marvellous foe. 

The folk-tale, of which “The Old Hag” is a representa- 
tive, has analogues in many lands,‘ and is doubtless very 


ravens, according to Welsh tradition, won Owain’s victories for him: 
** Partout od il allait avec eux [the ravens], il était vainqueur,’’ Loth, Les 
Mab., 11, 42. It is precisely thus with the lion in the Ivain. Wherever 
Twain goes with the lion he conquers. Mabon, Iwain’s doublet, was a mar- 
vellous hunter, p. 695 above. 

1See p. 697, note 2. 

2 Pop. Tales of the West Highlands, 1, 96 ff. 

$y, 102 ff. Cf. Curtin, Hero Tales of Ireland, pp. 373-406, where the hero 
slays ‘‘ Hung up Naked,” a supernatural foe, by the aid of a Hound, a 
Hawk and an Otter. 

‘Knight Rose” in Jones and Kropf, Folk-Tales of the Magyars, pp. 
54-58, is the closest of these analogues. Knight Rose slew three giants. 
He then met their dam, a witch who had killed his two older brothers. He 
released his brother’s dogs. The witch was afraid of the dogs, and by 
their aid he slew her. He then restored his brothers to life. This story 
is manifestly an imperfect distortion of the theme better represented by 
“The Old Hag’’ (O. H.). (1) In it the [enchanted] hounds are not 
explained but turn up casually, while in O. H. to each of three sons the 
king gave, at the outset, a filly that could overtake anything, a hound that 
could, ete. (2) It lacks, though it implies, the preliminary adventures of 
the two older brothers. (3) Knight Rose pursues a hare and cooks it 
before a fire, but it is not explained, as in O. H., that the hare is the Hag, 
the dam of the giants, who took this shape to lure away the slayer of her 
sons. (4) Knight Rose actually sees the dogs of his brothers. ©. H. 
much better has the dogs turned to stone and invisible. 

Other analogues, for the most part even less symmetrically preserved 
than ‘“‘ Knight Rose,’’ are: ‘‘ Marya-Morevna,’’ Curtin, Myths and Foll: 
Tales of the Russians, pp. 203-17. The hero Ivan is helped by a raven, 
eagle, falcon, and by a horse that kicks the supernatural foe Koshch¢i 
the Deathless: ‘‘ Ivan, the Bird and the Wolf,”’ Curtin, op. cit., pp. 20 ff. 
A wolf eats Ivan’s steed but himself carries Ivan better than any steed ; cf. 
pp- 106 ff., 165 ff. : ‘*The Three Brothers,’ Denton, Serbian Folk-lore, pp. 
256-294 : ‘‘How the R4jaé’s son won the Princess Labém,”’ Stokes (Maive 
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old. It is not absurd to believe that it is older than the 
time of Chrétien, and was known then, as now, in Celtic 
legend.’ There is a good chance that the resemblances noted 
between this tale and the Jvain are not accidental, but are 
due to the use by Chrétien of a Celtic médrchen. Nobody 
would maintain that the folk-tales are founded on the inci- 
dents in the Ivain. In view of the other evidence found in 
preceding chapters, a conclusion that the folk-tales give a 
glimpse at some archaic themes that appeared in Chrétien’s 
original, may perhaps be regarded as highly probable. The 
inference made at the beginning of this chapter is anyhow 
correct. In folk-tales describing the Otherworld journey, 
close parallels to incidents in the latter part of the Jvain 
appear. 
Vil. 


Whoever admits, as most scholars now seem inclined to 
do, that any considerable part of the Jvain was based on a 
folk-tale, should, as a result of this discussion, regard it as 
almost certain that the entire romance was derived from 
some one particular tale. 

Of course this original tale was not a Celtic fairy mistress 
story in an uncontaminated form. It had borrowed traits 
from the theme of a giant that holds a lady captive, and 


8. H.), Indian Fairy Tales, pp. 153-163, where a tiger helps the hero slay 
two demons [W. Stokes in a note on p. 287 suggests an analogy to ‘‘Owain’s 
fight with the giant in the Lady of the Fountain’’]: ‘Ivan Kupiskas 
Son,” Friis, Lappiske Eventyr og Folkesagn, pp. 170 ff., a helpful dog, bear 
and wolf dig out under two clashing mountains to aid the hero: ‘The 
Tower of Ill Luck,’’ Pedroso, Portuguese Folk-Tales, pp. 45 ff., helpful 
horse and lion; also ‘‘The Slices of Fish,’”’ op. cit., pp. 100 ff., helpful 
horse and lion: cf. ‘“‘ La Cerva Fatata,’’ Il Pentamerone (ninth tale of the 
first day). 

1 Helpful animals have been pointed out in LU and LL. See Jwain A 
Study, p. 131, note 2: Cuchulinn’s steed Grey of Macha, and Conall’s 
horse Dewy Red, fought along with their masters. 
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perhaps also from some other themes. Doubtless it con- 
tained features which had passed into Celtic from what has 
been called “the common stock of European folk-lore.” 
That in no way affects the conclusions of the present investi- 
gation, which does not concern itself with ultimate origins, 
but only with the relatively immediate source used by 
Chrétien. That these features came to Chrétien, interwoven 
with what was essentially a Celtic tale, is all that the argu- 
ment requires. The present discussion should make stronger 
than ever the belief of those who hold that almost every 
incident in Chrétien’s Ivain was suggested by an ancient 
Celtic tale, dealing with the familiar theme of a journey to 
win a fairy mistress in the Other World. The special point 
which the present discussion, it is thought, renders almost 
certain, is, that a helpful lion must have been an integral 
part of the original used by Chrétien. 


Artuur C. L. Brown. 
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XXI.—THE SCANSION OF PROSE RHYTHM. 


Listening to an orator delivering a speech or to a reader 
reciting good prose, we may notice, running through the 
speaker’s utterances, a characteristic and persistent tune. 
The voice rises and falls, increases and diminishes, moves 
now slowly, now rapidly, throws emphasis upon one phrase 
and takes it away from another, not waywardly and errati- 
cally but in accordance with some underlying pattern or 
scheme of movement. It is this tune or pattern, in some 
of its simpler and more obvious features, that I mean to 
consider in this paper. The pattern is the rhythm of prose, 
and to chart it and discover its law is to effect for prose 
what metrical scansion does for verse. 

The tune of prose, I need hardly say, is highly complex 
and elusive. To attempt to analyze it is to court disaster. 
So many writers, indeed, have called the task impossible 
that anyone who now ventures to take it up owes to his 
fellow investigators either an apology or a justification. I 
shall attempt the latter. 

What is, I suppose, the prevailing opinion about the 
tune of prose, is well expressed in the following passage 
from a recent review: “The proper beauty and essence of 
prose rhythm in all the great stylists is its freedom, its 
variety, its complexity, its avoidance of the strict forms 
of metre and repetition of metre; its effects, in short, are 
secured by a violation of metrical regularity, by an elaborate 
combination of movement and of numbers which evade 
seientifie analysis.” (Nation, vol. Lxxtv, p. 211.) This 
but echoes the dictum of a distinguished writer: “Each 
phrase of each sentence,’ says Robert Louis Stevenson in 
his essay On Some Technical Elements of Style in Literature, 
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“like an air or a recitative in music, should be so artfully 
compounded out of long and short, out of accented and 
unaccented, as to gratify the sensual ear. And of this the 
ear is the sole judge. It is impossible to lay down laws, 
Even in our accentual and rythmic language no analysis can 
find the secret of the beauty of a verse; how much less then 
of those phrases, such as prose is built of, which obey no 
law but to be lawless and yet to please.” 

To obscurantist opinions and arguments such as these we 
may reply as follows: No matter how free or how seemingly 
irregular the rhythm of good prose may be, one fact remains,— 
it was produced by literary artists. Had prose literature been 
written by the winds or the wild sea waves, there might still 
be a chance of discovering the law of its rhythm, for even 
natural phenomena have a certain periodicity. But since it 
was produced not by wayward natural forces but by human 
beings with a fine sense for symmetry and order, the case is 
much more hopeful. We may reason thus: Whatever pro- 
ceeds from the mind of an artist, at least in his happier 
moods, may be presumed to be written secundum artem. If 
there is art in it there is in it also a principle of order. This 
principle of order the inquirer may hope eventually to come 
at, no matter how cunningly it may have been concealed. 
The search for the principle may be long and laborious, it 
may in particular cases be barren of results; but it is not in 
the nature of things useless or foredoomed to failure. 

In any attempt to discover the regulative principle of 
prose rhythm, it is necessary first to distinguish sharply 
between prose and poetry. As I have elsewhere tried to 
demonstrate, these two great literary types, as regards both 
their origin and their character, are essentially disparate.' 
With respect to their origin we may note that they have 
arisen from markedly different situations in primitive society. 


1 Publications of the Modern Language Association, x1x, 2. 
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Prose has sprung, I hold, from a situation in which primi- 
tive man used speech mainly for communication—a situation, 
that is, in which his chief interest in his words was in their 
effect upon his fellow-men. Prose is thus the lineal de- 
scendant of conversation, signals, warning cries, calls for 
help, and summonings to the feast or the fray. If prose was 
originally conveyance, poetry, on the other hand, has sprung 
from a state of things in which speech was used mainly for 
expression, that is, just to give vent to powerful feelings. 
Poetry, therefore, has its origin in communal dance and 
song, and perhaps also in the cries accompanying concerted 
labor. To quote my own formula, prose is expression for 
communication’s sake, poetry is communication for _expres- 
sion’s sake. 

Out of these two distinct situations—the expressive and 
the communicative situation, if I may call them so—and 
out of the mental attitudes which naturally result from them, 
have arisen two distinct types of rhythm. 

I will consider first, briefly, the rhythm of expression. 
This, as I have said, is associated in its origin mainly with 
the communal dance, where it is exhibited both in words 
and in bodily movements. Its characteristic form can 
perhaps best be noted in the stamping of feet, clapping of 
hands, nodding of the head, swaying of the body, ete., which 
accompany all modes of primitive dance and song. The 
dances of the Philippine natives at the St. Louis Exposition 
displayed this kind of rhythm reduced to its lowest terms. 
In the Igorrote village I observed a dance in which eight or 
ten savages took part. For music one of them beat a gong, 
others clicked and jangled pieces of metal together, and all 
chanted in unison a monotonous, wailing song; while a 
drummer, who sat apart from the dancers, beat continuously 
with his fingers upon a long horn-shaped drum. To these 
discordant sounds the dancers moved slowly in a circle, each 
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one revolving at the same time upon his own axis. As the 
natives went round they lifted and dropped their feet in a 
kind of solemn trot in exact time to the music. The man 
with the gong, as often as he came opposite the drummer, 
lifted his instrument on high and struck it a resounding 
blow. He then subsided into the measure of the jog-trot. 
Such was the dance. Represented diagrammatically the 
progress of the dancers and the pattern of the rhythm might 
take a form such as this : 


the up-and-down lines representing the movements of the 
dancers’ feet, the circle representing the stroke of the gong 
which marked the completion of the round. If the reader 
have a lively imagination he may see in these movements 
some resemblance to waves of light or of sound. 

Assuming that the illustration is typical, we may infer 
that what constitutes the characteristic pattern of the expres- 
sional rhythm is the recurrence of brief units of sound or 
motion at regular intervals, the recurring units being so 
grouped as to show within small compass a measured pro- 
gression. I will apply to this peculiar movement the term 
nutation—that is, a nodding.’ 

1The word was suggested to me, not by Horace’s bonus dormitat Homerus, 
but by the lines in Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner : 

“Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy.’’ 
Although the term is not as felicitous as I could wish, it will at any rate 
suggest the distinctive pattern of the rhythm. 
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If now we turn to the rhythm of communication we shall 
find a very different state of affairs. The exact nature of 
the difference will appear if we contrast two familiar experi- 
ences: one expressive, the other communicative. All know 
from recollections of childhood what it is to dance for joy, 
and some, in such moments of ecstacy, have, perhaps, fallen 
into poetry. These are the proper rhythms of expression. 
But now set in contrast to these the actions and speech 
appropriate to communication. Let the reader imagine a 
situation where the need of communication is urgent. A 
friend, let us say, is standing on the railroad track in front 
of a swiftly approaching train. In such an emergency one 
would not motion in the measured time of an orchestra 
conductor waving his baton, nor speak in iambic pentameter. 
Communicative utterance would trace a different pattern. 
The arms of the observer would impulsively shoot up in the 
air and come down again. The voice would perform a 
similar evolution. If one shouted, for example, “Get off 
the track,” the voice would rise in pitch in a crescendo glide 
through the words “Get off,’ then descend in the words 
“the track.” Such a movement might be represented 
graphically as follows : 


Other examples of the communicative pattern may be 
found in the traditional calls to animals. The call “Co-o-0- 
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boss!” to cows and “ Whoo-ee !”” to pigs show the ascending 
and descending glide. Recently I heard under the window 
of my office a small boy trying to hold communication with 
his dog. The call was “Here, Vic! Here, Vic!” with a 
long upward glide on “Here,” and an abrupt downward 
glide on “ Vic!” 

These few examples will perhaps illustrate sufficiently the 
main characteristics of the communicative rhythm. It is a 
rushing, surging, gliding movement, which starting at some 
minimum of force, rapidity, pitch, or suspense, rises to a 
climax in one or all of these particulars and then falls away 
again. I shall apply to this type of rhythm the term moftation. 

If the nutative pattern is compared to the undulations of 
sound-waves, the motative pattern may suggest a variety 
of analogues, none of them, I fear, very satisfactory. It 
may be compared to an ocean wave breaking upon the beach, 
running high up on the sand, and then sucking back again. 
Or it may be likened to the sound of rain on the roof made 
by the passing of a thunder shower,—first a few big drops, 
then more of them, then a rapid downfall, then the same 
phenomena in reverse order. Or a sudden gust of wind 
may give the same effect. The dead ivy leaves tap on 
the window-pane first timidly, then hurriedly, then in a 
desperate fright, then in degrees of diminishing excitement. 
The passing of a charge of cavalry might affect the car 
in the same way. 

Regarding the origin of this curious movement I am not 
prepared to speak with positiveness, but it may be explained 
physiologically by the fact that every innervation begins 
with a minimum of force, increases slowly or rapidly to 
a maximum, and then diminishes to the end as the nervous 
supply is exhausted." 


1Good illustrations are the long whistle of surprise and spontaneous 
cheering at foot-ball games. The researches of Martens ( Uber das Verhalten 
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The two fundamental rhythms have now been described. 
It is upon them as upon a frame-work or skeleton that the 
elaborate structures of our modern prose and poetry have 
been erected. Poetry is mainly the elaboration of a simple 
nutative pattern. Prose is mainly the elaboration of a 


simple motative pattern. 


von Vokalen und Diphthongen in gesprochenen Worten, Zeitschrift f. Biologie, 
vol. xxv, p. 295) and others show that isolated words and vowels are 
frequently pronounced in this way, that is, with circumflex glide. But all 
of the characteristics of the phenomenon cannot be accounted for by this 
hypothesis. As I suggested in a preceding paper, it seems likely that the 
speaker’s expectation of a reply, and the hearer’s response, have played 
some part in the shaping of the rhythm. If we might conceive of the 
earliest form of speech, or the precursor of speech, as a long ululation 
naturally rising in pitch and force with the rising emotion of the speaker 
(or ululator),—a view for which, in my opinion, much is to be said,—the 
earliest articulation of such an undifferentiated stream of utterance might 
well be caused by the response of a fellow-being. The response would 
check the ululation and make a significant break in it. After the break 
the cry would be expressive of a different mood, and with the relaxation 
of tension would naturally descend in pitch or force to the close. 

The upward movement, if this hypothesis have any warrant, would then 
be connected with a state of tension, expectation and suspense, the down- 
ward movement with relaxation, discharge of nervous tension, completion 
of the impulse which led to the call, and so forth. 

I am confirmed in this hypothesis by some phenomena of modern speech. 
Consider, for example, the case of a nurse calling toa child. The nurse 
lifts her voice in a shrill crescendo that mounts steadily in pitch through 
perhaps an octave. If now she suddenly discovers that the child is at her 
elbow, she breaks off abruptly and in some phrase such as ‘‘Oh, there you 
are,’’ descends to the tonic note. 

Illiterate conversation is usually of this type. The speaker begins the 
sentence excitedly, his voice mounting in pitch and increasing in rapidity 
with his eagerness to convey his idea. But midway in his progress if he 
sees that his hearers know what he is driving at and guess what is coming 
next, his speech trails away into an incoherent muttering. Very likely he 
closes the sentence with such a phrase as ‘‘ You know what I mean,”’ glad 
to escape the labor of rounding his period. 

A similar phenomenon, as Mr. E. E. Hale has noted in his My Double 
and How He Undid Me, may be observed in the conversation of cultivated 
persons at a crowded reception. 
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We have next to consider the scansion of the motative 
type. 

The question naturally arises at this point, What is meant 
by scansion? As it is used with reference to verse (and | 
am not aware that anyone hitherto has applied it seriously 
to prose), we may distinguish between a larger and a more 
restricted sense of the term. In its broadest sense it may 
be applied to any scheme of graphic outlines, symbols, etc., 
intended to exhibit the phenomena of metre.’ But I shall 
not use the term in this broad sense. My present interest 
is in the special form known as ‘routine scansion.’ In this 
kind of scansion the sense of the line is disregarded. The 
words are so read as to exaggerate the difference between 
the strong and the weak stresses, and the syllables are 
separated in a seemingly unnatural manner in order to make 
quite obvious the divisions of the feet. 

Opinions differ regarding the value and normality of this 
kind of scansion. Sievers speaks of it as a hybrid thing; 
Meumann, as something “counter to the nature of poetic 
material.” Mr. Liddell (An Introduction to the Study of 
Poetry, p. 176) printing a line from one of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets as it would be read in routine scansion, says that 
“no one would naturally utter these English words with the 
emphasis we have indicated.” ‘We have been accustomed,” 
says Robert Louis Stevenson, “to describe the heroic line as 
five iambic feet, and to be filled with pain and confusion, 
whenever, as by the conscientious school-boy, we have heard 
our own description put in practice. 

“All night’ | the dread’ | less an’ | gel un’ | pursued’ 
goes the school-boy ; but though we close our ears, we cling 
to our definition, in spite of its proved and naked insuffi- 


1Some highly elaborate systems of symbolism, such as that of A. J. Ellis, 
have been devised for this purpose. 
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ciency.” ' According to A. J. Ellis (English Pronunciation*), 
«the routine scansion with the accent on alternate syllables 
is known only to grammarians, having never been practiced 
by poets.” On the other hand, Mr. J. B. Mayor in his 
Chapters on English Metre, p. 6, spiritedly defends the prac- 
tice, both on educational and on scientific grounds. ‘ What 
I would affirm,” he says, “is that it is impossible for the 
routine scansion to die out as long as there are children and 
common people, and poetry which commends itself to them. 
And I would also venture to say that it ought not to die out 
as long as there are scientific men who will endeavor to 
bring clearness and precision into our notions about poetry 
as about other things. Routine scansion is the natural form 
of poetry to a child, as natural to it as the love of sweet 
things or bright colors: it is only through the routine 
scansion that its ear can be educated to appreciate in time 
a more varied and complex rhythm. No one who knows 
children can doubt this. If example is wanted, it may be 
found in Ruskin’s Praeterita, p. 55, where the author speaks 
of a prolonged struggle between his childish self and his 
mother ‘ concerning the accent of the of in the lines : 


“Shall any following spring revive 
The ashes of the urn?”’ 


I insiatfid, partly in childish obstinacy, and partly in true 
instinct for rhythm (being wholly careless on the subject 
both of urns and their contents) on reciting it with an 
accented of. It was not till after three weeks’ labor that 
my mother got the accent lightened on the of and laid on the 
ashes, to her mind.’ But any parent may test it for himself 
in children who have a taste for poetry.* Whatever effort 


” On Style in Literature, Contemporary Review, vol. 47, p. 554. 

* Part 11, p. 929. 

*The test may profitably be applied also to adults, some of the most 
eminent poets being like children in this respect, as the following passages 
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may be made to teach them to observe the true verbal 
accents and the stops, and attend to the meaning and logic 
of the line, they will insist on singing it to a chant of their 


— own, disregarding everything but the metrical accent, and 
- are made quite unhappy if compelled to say or read it like 
aaa prose. And, after all, is this not the right sense of the 


y piv dede, and ‘arma cano’? is it not the fact that the 
earliest recitation of poetry was really what we should con- 
sider a childish sing-song? This becomes still more probable 
when we remember that music and dancing were frequent 
accompaniments of the earliest kinds of poetry, the effect 
4 | of which would undoubtedly be to emphasize and regulate 


the beats or accents of the line; just as in church-singing 
now the verbal accent is ignored, if it is opposed to the 


91 


a general rhythmical character of the verse. 
Reserving opinion regarding the educational value of 
routine scansion, I find this argument entirely to my liking, 
especially that part of it in which Professor Mayor suggests 
6 that the pleasure which children feel is due to the revival 
bi © of the siraple rhythms of the dance and song. This I take 
a to be the true explanation both of the method of reading 
and of the accompanying motions. In routine scansion we 


will show: “ He [Mr. C. K. Paul] confirmed on Tennyson’s own authority, 

Tae the well-known story of his having, on that celebrated voyage to Copen- 
ee) hagen with Sir Donald Currie, unconsciously beat time to one of his own 
i poems, which he was mouthing forth, upon the shoulder of the Empress 
of all the Russias!’’ (Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, Notes from a Diary.) 
‘*While Poe was in Richmond some of his friends got up a reading for his 
benefit, and I heard him read the ‘ Raven’ and some other poems before a 
small audience in one of the parlors of the Exchange Hotel. In spite of 
my admiration of Poe I was not an uncritical listener, and I have retained 
a the impression that he did not read very well. His voice was pleasant 
i enough, but he emphasized the rhythm unduly—a failing common, | be- 
lieve, to poets endowed with a keen sense of the music of their own verse.” 

(B. L. Gildersleeve, in J. A. Harrison’s A Group of Poets and their Haunts.) 

1Cf. on this subject the article A Phonetic Theory of English Prosody by 

Jas. Lecky, in Proceedings of the English Philological Society, Dec. 19, 1884. 
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turn savages for the time being. As we chant the verses 
and feel the old crude rhythms surge through us, we nod the 
head, tap the foot, and beat time with the hand quite in 
the fashion of our primitive ancestors. 

If then the routine scansion of verse reveals the nutative 
pattern, that is, the characteristic beat of the syllables of 
the foot and the grouping of the feet in the line, the routine 
seansion of prose should in like manner reveal a pattern 
of motation. The task of identifying the motative rhythm 
is made difficult, however, by the fact that motation works 
with somewhat different elements. In verse, at least in 
Germanic verse, the principal element of the metre is stress 
or energy. The other elements— pause, pitch, quality, 
number, quantity, and rate of movement—are subsidiary. 
But in the shaping of the motative rhythm the most im- 
portant element of speech appears to be not stress but pitch.’ 
Next in the order of their importance come pause, rate of 
movement, stress, quality, number, and quantity. 

That stress is fundamental for verse rhythm and pitch for 
prose rhythm may be shown by a simple experiment. Read 
a specimen of verse by means of the vowels only, observing 
the stress and the pauses, but eliminating all of the other 
elements. Listening to such a recital one will have no 
hesitation in deciding that the original was in metre. And 


1A different opinion is implied in the italicised words of the following 
(from A. J. Ellis’s article Accent and Emphasis in Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society, 1873-74, p. 132): ‘‘‘ Even speaking,’ which is cultivated by 
modern actors, consists in delivering verse without any variety of pitch due 
to its construction. This is reducing the intonation of verse to the intonation 
of prose, and leaving the distinction solely to their individual fixed and free 
periodicities of force.’? But to my ear ‘even speaking’ damages prose far 
more than it damages poetry. Examples of prose pronounced without 
change of pitch may be found in calls for trains in large railway stations, 
in the rapid reading of proof to a copy-holder in newspaper offices, and in 
the cicada-like drone of legislative reading-clerks. 
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if the listener is at a little distance he will say that you are 
reciting poetry in a mumbling sing-song. Now read a piece 
of prose in the same way. The rhythm will elude the most 
careful ear. The sounds may be compared to the clicking 
of a telegraph instrument in the ear of one who does not 
understand the Morse alphabet. But read the same passage 
with attention to the natural rise and fall of pitch, and the 
rhythm of prose is at once suggested. 

Although such crude tests are inconclusive, it may fairly 
be inferred that the prose foot or organic unit of prose 
rhythm consists of an upward followed by a downward 
glide.'’ To this movement I shall give the name of motatir. 


1This conception is not new, as the following passages will show ; but it 
has been applied heretofore, I believe, almost exclusively to the periodic 
sentence. 

‘‘As a wild beast gathers itself together for the attack, so should discourse 
gather itself together as in a coil in order to increase its vigor.”’ (Deme- 
trius, On Style, §8. Trans. by Rhys Roberts.) 

‘*Ogni Clausula come ha principio casi ha mezzo e fine: nel principio si 
va movendo, e ascende: nel mezzo quasi stanca dalla fatica, stando in pie 
si pasa alquanto; pai discende, e vola al fine per acquetarsi.’’—Speroni, 
Dialogo della Rhetorica (Aldus, 1643), fol. 149. 

‘One rise in every sentence, one gentle descent, that is the law for 
French composition.— Whereas now amongst us English, not only is the 
too general tendency of our sentences toward hyperbolical length, but it 
will be found continually that, instead of one rise and one corresponding 
fall—one arsis and one thesis—there are many. Flux and reflux, swell and 
cadence, that is the movement for a sentence ; but our modern sentences 
agitate us by rolling fires after the fashion of those internal earthquakes 
that, not content with one throe, run along spasmodically in a long suc- 
cession of intermitting convulsions.’’ (DeQuincey, Essay on Style, para- 
graph 22.) 

‘*To this period of individualism an end was put by Dryden, whose 
example in codifying and reforming was followed for nearly a century. 
During this period . . . a general principle was established that the cadence 
as well as the sense of a sentence should rise gradually toward the middle, 
should if necessary continue then on a level for a brief period, and should 
then descend in a gradation corresponding to its accent.’’ (Saintsbury, 
Specimens of English Prose Style, p. xxxvi.) 

‘*The true business of the literary artist is to plait or weave his mean- 
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are. It will be assumed as a working hypothesis that all 
prose is made up of such arcs arranged in sequence, and that 
the tune of prose is determined by their character and inter- 
relation in somewhat the same way that a verse is determined 
by the character and inter-relation of metrical feet. 

It will be understood, of course, that the motative are 
does not represent the true voice-movements of appreciative 
reading. Far from it. In actual speech nearly every sylla- 
ble has a quite peculiar modulation, and the number of 
glides is almost infinite." But just as the routine scansion 
of verse, by disregarding the fine shades of the emotional 
reading, reduces poetry to a simple, monotonous pattern of 
strong and weak stresses, so a routine scansion of prose 
reduces the successive sentences of a prose composition to a 
crude diagram of rising and falling glides. It drops the 
minor deviations out of sight in order to chart the general 
trend.’ This relation of actual speech movements to routine 


ing, involving it around itself; so that each sentence, by successive phrases, 
shall first come into a kind of knot, and then after a moment of suspended 
meaning, solve and clear itself.”” (Stevenson, On Some Technical Elements 
of Style in Literature. Works, vol. xxu, p. 247.) The similarity of Steven- 
son’s conception to that of Demetrius is worthy of notice. 

1To construct a simple apparatus for tracing speech-glides, stretch a 
violin-string over a strip of board about twenty inches long, supporting the 
string at each end by means of triangular bridges about one-fourth inch 
high. Tune the string to E and mark on the board under it the intervals 
of the musical scale in tones, half-tones, and quarter-tones. With such an 
instrument, by sliding the left forefinger up and down the string, plucking 
the latter meanwhile with the right, one may follow quite accurately the 
most intricate movements of the voice, provided, of course, that one 
possesses a sensitive ear. The movements of the left hand may be recorded 
by any one of several devices used for this purpose in psychological labora- 
tories. 

*There are writings, both in verse and in prose, which lend themselves 
so readily to routine scansion that they can hardly be read naturally in any 
other way. In verse Mother Goose, Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry, and the New England Primer, in prose the works of Gibbon and 
Samuel Johnson, furnish abundant examples. Of Johnson’s Rambler, 
Hazlitt (On the Prose Style of Poets) writes as follows : 
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seansion is shown in the figure below, the dotted line repre- 
senting the voice, the black lines the scansion. 


Read in this way, prose bears some resemblance to the 
ranting speech of a Fourth of July orator. 

Assuming, then, that the motative are is a diagrammatic 
representation of a typical upward and downward movement 
of the voice that occurs in all prose speech, we may next 
proceed to inquire into its kinds and to exhibit some of its 
sequences. 

Two principal types of are may be distinguished, one 
differing from tie other mainly in the location of the pause. 

To the first type I shall apply the term suspensive. In 
the suspensive type the voice, beginning on the natural 
keynote, rises in a glide or series of glides to a certain 
maximum. Here a pause occurs to which we may give 
the name medial pause. The voice then begins again at 
the altitude where it left off or slightly below (sometimes, 


‘There is a tune in it, a mechanical recurrence of the same rise and fall 
in the clauses of his sentences, independent of any reference to the mean- 
ing of the text, or progress or inflection of the sense. There is the alternate 
roll of his cumbrous cargo of words : his periods complete their revolutions 
at certain stated intervals, let the matter be longer or shorter, rough or 
smooth, round or square, different or the same.’’ 
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though rarely, above), and descends in a glide or series of 
glides to the tonic. Usually the upward glide is marked by 
a crescendo of force and an increasing rate of movement, 
the downward glide by a decrescendo and decreasing rate 
of movement; but these accompaniments are subject to 
variation. I give a few simple examples, indicating the 
medial pause by a vertical line : 

When he narrated | the scene was before you.—(R. L. 
Stevenson, Pastoral, p. 97.) 

The consequences of this battle | were just of the same 
importance as the revolution itself—( Webster, Second Bunker 
Hill Oration.) 

The intercourse of society,—its trade, its religion, its 
friendships, its quarrels, | is one wide, judicial investigation 
of character.—(Emerson, Over-Soul.) 

To take Macaulay out of literature and society and put 
him in the House of Commons | is like taking the chief 
physician out of London during a_pestilence.—(Sydney 
Smith, Memoir, 1 : 265.) 

In the second type of are there is no pause at the point 
of maximum pitch. The voice glides up to the apex, then, 
without a break, glides down again for a certain distance. 
The medial pause comes in the descending segment of the 
are, occurring normally at an interval of a fourth (or a 
minor fourth) below the maximum. Since the effect of this 
interval is to give to the cadence a plaintive quality, I have 
chosen for the second type of arc the name pathetic. The 


1 This type seems to be hinted at in the following passages from Dionysius, 
De Compositione Verborum : ‘‘ In Thucydides there is a passage in the speech 
delivered in the public assembly of the Plataeans which has a graceful 
arrangement and is full of pathos. It runs re, 7 
ph ob Fre. But change the arrangement and dispose 
the clauses in this manner: dpeis Te, 5 wh od 
ire 4 ubyn kris, Do the same grace and the same pathos still remain, 
when the clauses are arranged in this way? No one would assert it.’’ 
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following sentence will illustrate it; the caret being used to 
indicate the highest point of the are : 

“His passions on the contrary, were violent even to, 
slaying | against all who leaned to whiggish principles.” — 
(Macaulay, Samuel Johnson.) The are corresponding to this 
sentence may be represented diagrammatically thus : 


The first segment of the arc moves upward with steadily 
increasing intensity and rapidity through the phrase “even 
to;” after which, in the word “slaying” it descends with 
diminishing rapidity through an interval of a fourth. Then, 
after a pause of appreciable length, the sentence descends 
with diminishing speed to the close. 

Other examples are as follows : 

It was a treacherous, interval | of real summer. 

He expresses what all ,feel | but all cannot say.—(Newman, 
Lecture on Literature.) 

Its secret alchemy turns to potable,gold | the poisonous 
waters which flow from death through life.-—(Shelley, Defence 
of Poetry.) 

From these two primary types’ by compounding them 
and by varying their constituent elements, may be produced, 


1A third type in which the medial pause is lacking altogether, should 
perhaps be added, but I am not sure that it may not resolve itself ulti- 
mately into one of the other types. If it exists, it occurs but rarely. 
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I think, all of the more frequent rhythms of English prose. 
I will consider first the compounds, and then a few of the 
varieties. 

The first type of compound are, and the most common, is 
that which begins with the pathetic form and closes with the 
suspensive. Gliding up to the apex, the voice drops through 
an interval of a fourth without pausing; but instead of 
descending further it rises again, pauses at the maximum, 
and then descends to the tonic. Examples follow: 

An infinite, joy | is lost to the world | by the want of 
culture of this spiritual endowment.—(W. E. Channing.) 

It is therefore a happy ,circumstance | for our frail species | 
that it is a crime which no man can possibly commit.— 
(Macaulay, Disabilities of the Jews.) 

A second type of compound arc is formed by joining the 
pathetic to the suspensive type : 

The office of Paymaster General during an expensive war 
was, in that age, | perhaps the most lucrative,situation | in 
the gift of the government.—(Macaulay, Earl of Chatham.) 

Here the voice rises to the apex at “age,” pauses, de- 
scends through “ perhaps the most,” rises through “lucrative,” 
descends a fourth through “situation,” then pauses, and 
finally descends through the concluding phrase. 

The double suspensive and the double pathetic types also 
occur. 

Any one of these types is susceptible of many variations. 
The most important are as follows : 

1, The length of the segments may be varied at pleasure. 

2. The number of phrasal sections in either segment may 
vary. 

3. Minor pauses may occur in either segment. 

4. Correspondence of words, phrases, and pauses may 
give a special character to the are. 

By means of these and other more complex variations a 
large number of sub-types may be formed. These, however, 
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I shall not attempt to treat at this time. Instead I will 
pass to a brief consideration of certain rhythmical effects 
produced by sequences of the primary types. 

I shall not pretend that I have detected all of the pre- 
vailing sequences. Indeed I have detected very few of 
them. The possible number of combinations is so great and 
writers of prose are so artful in their variations upon them, 
that the investigation must needs progress slowly. But | 
can point out some few sequences which occur over and over 
again in all writers, and which whenever they occur give to 
the prose a characteristic tune. I will chose for my illus- 
trations very simple and obvious examples. 

1. The suspensive type followed by the pathetic is one 
of the most common. Good illustrations are seen in the 
following passages : 

“Trust | thyself. Every,heart | vibrates to that iron 
string.””—(Emerson, Se/f- Reliance.) 

“Though he slay me, | yet will I trust in him; but I 
will maintain my own, ways | before him.”—(Job, xiii, 15.) 

An example of the same progression, but one in which 
the segments of the ares are more extended, is the following 
from Bagehot’s essay, Wordsworth, Tennyson and Browning : 

“And we must remember that the task which Shakespeare 
undertook | was the most difficult which any poet has ever 
attempted, and that it is a task in which after a million, 
efforts, | every other poet has failed. 

Another illustration may be found in the last two sentences 
of the famous passage from Pitt’s Speech on the Excise Bill : 

“The poorest man may in his cottage | bid defiance to all 
the force of the crown. It may be frail; its roof may shake ; 
the wind may blow through it; the storm may enter,— | 
but the King of England cannot enter ; all his, forces | dare 
not cross the threshold of the ruined tenement :” 

A long suspensive are followed by a short pathetic arc is 
characteristic of Newman : 
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I do not claim for him, as such, any great depth of 
thought, or breadth of view, or philosophy, or sagacity, or 
knowledge of human nature, or experience of human life, 
though these additional gifts he may have, and the more he 
has of them the greater he is; | but I ascribe to him, as his 
characteristic gift, in a large sense the faculty of expression. 
He is master of the two-fold, Logos, | the thought and the 
word, distinct, but inseparable from each other.—Newman, 
Idea of a University. 

In the following from Robert Louis Stevenson’s Prince 
Otto, the sequence is used to imitate the sound of the wind : 

The sound of the wind in the forest swelled and sank, | 
and drew near them with a running rush, 

and died away,and away | in the distance into fainting 
whispers. 

Somewhat less common is the sequence of pathetic and 
suspensive : ' 

He uttered a deep, voiceless, impassioned ,outery | that 
she might not die young nor he die young ; 

that the struggles and hardships of life, now seeming to 
be ended, | might never begirt him or her so closely again.— 
(Allen, Choir Invisible, Chap. III.) 


1 Rhetoricians who delight in correcting the prose of distinguished writers, 
sometimes display a singular obtuseness to the music of the rhythm. The 
following is a case in point. The author of a book entitled Errors in English 
Composition, selects for correction the following passage from an article by 
Mr. John Morley in the Fortnightly Review. Rhythmically considered the 
passage consists of a suspensive arc followed by a pathetic : 

‘On the whole it may be said that the change from anonymous to signed 
articles | has followed the course of most changes. It has not led to one- 
half either of the evils,or of the advantages | that its advocates and its 
opponents foretold.’’ The author’s quarrel is with the second sentence. 
On the ground that it is not sufficiently clear, he causes it to read as follows : 
“Tt has not led to one-half either of the evils foretold by its opponents | or 
of the advantages foretold by its advocates.” But if he has made the 
sentence clearer he has at the same time destroyed the original rhythm. 
He has changed the arc from the pathetic type to the suspensive. 
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Addison readily ,undertook | the proposed task, 

a task which to so good a Whig | was probably a pleasure.— 

(Macaulay, Addison.) 
{ Following are a few examples of more complex sequences, 
The first begins with the suspensive type, passes to the 
pathetic, then closes with a compound of pathetic and 
suspensive : 

To take delight in that genius, so human, so kindly, so 
musical in expression | requires it may be said, no long 
preparation. 

; The art of Theocritus scarcely needs to be, illustrated | by 
: any description of the conditions among which it came to 
perfection. 

It is always,impossible | to analyze into its component 
parts | the genius of a poet.—(Lang, Theocritus and His Age, 
p. xiii.) 

In the next example the suspensive type is followed by 
the pathetic-suspensive and this again by the pathetic. 

Thus a Greek of the old school | must have despaired of 
Greek poetry. 

There was,nothing | (he would have said) | to evoke it; 

no dawn, of liberty | could flush this silent Memnon into 
song.—(Andrew Lang, Theocritus ond His Age.) 

The following passage from Jane Eyre opens with the 
compound type; the remaining ares are alternately pathetic 
and suspensive. 

A waft,of wind | came sweeping down the laurel walk, | 
and trembled through the boughs of the chestnut ; 

it wandered away ,—away | —to an indefinite distance—it 
died. 


e nightingale’s voice was then the only, voice | of the 
i hour : 
in listening to it | I again wept.—(Jane Eyre, Chap. 23.) 
The next passage, from Landor, opens and closes with the 
pathetic type. The intervening are is compound. 
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There are no fields,of amaranth | on this side of the grave ; 

there are no, voices, | O Rhodope, | that are not soon mute, 
however tuneful ; 

there is no name, with whatever emphasis of passionate 
love,repeated, | of which the echo is not faint at last. 

In the following paragraph the first two sentences are 
suspensive ; the third sentence is a pathetic arc of the same 
rhythm as the last one in the preceding selection ; the sequence 
closes with a brief suspensive are. The second sentence 
appears to mount above the first because of the lengthening 
of the first segment of the are. 

Certainly at some hour, though not perhaps your hour, | 
the waiting waters will stir ; 

in some shape though not perhaps the shape you dreamed, 
which your heart loved and for which it bled, | the healing 
herald will descend ; 

the crippled and the blind and the dumb and the possessed 
| will be led to bathe. 

Herald, | come quickly.—( Villette, Chap. xvii.) 

The following from Southey’s Life of Nelson shows an 
alternation of compound and suspensive arcs : 

The most trium,phant death | is that of the martyr ; 

the most awful | that of the martyred patriot ; 

the most,splendid | that of the hero in the hour of victory ; 

and if the chariot and the horse of fire had been vouch- 
safed for Nelson’s translation | he could scarcely have departed 
in a brighter blaze of glory. 

Finally I give a specimen in which two compound arcs 
are followed by two suspensive arcs, the passage closing with 
the pathetic type : 

There is another, isle | in my collection, | the memory of 
which besieges me. 

I put a whole, family | there | in one of my tales ; 

And later on, threw upon its shores and condemned to 
several days of rain and shellfish, | the hero of another. 
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The ink | is not yet faded ; 

The sound of the sentences | is still in my mind’s ear ; 

And I am under a,spell | to write of that island again, — 
(R. L. Stevenson, Memoirs of an Islet.) 

In bringing my paper to a close I will make two general 
observations : 

First, it is apparent that my analysis of prose rhythm, 
even if it be correct, has hardly stormed of this philological 
Port Arthur the outermost fortress. Stress, alliteration, 
distribution of phrasal sections, balance of word and phrase, 
these and other elements have been touched upon briefly or 
not at all. But they have not been overlooked or under- 
estimated. They have been put aside in order to direct 
attention sharply to a single feature—the prose foot or unit 
of scansion. ‘ 

Second, I am well aware that objections may be made to 
my method of scanning—and made with some foree—on the 
ground that it is purely subjective. If others do not scan 
these sentences as I have scanned them, what becomes of my 
theory? To this objection I can only reply that I have 
scanned according to my feeling and my instincts. A con- 
siderable number of other scholars will, I hope, have the 
same feeling and will scan in approximately the same way. 
If they do, then there is sense in my way of scanning. 
However individuals here and there may differ with me, my 
way has sanction; it cannot be wholly wrong. On the 
other hand if my scansion rings false to every one, then I 
shall be forced to concede either that I have not made 
myself clear, because of defects in the symbolism and mode 
of explanation, or (reluctantly) that my sense of rhythm is 
defective. In the latter case this paper will have, I hope, 
at least a transitory interest as a document in pathological 


psychology. 


Frep Newton Scort. 
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XXIIL—THOMAS KYD AND THE UR-HAMLET. 


For some reason, the dramatist Kyd almost entirely 
dropped out of public notice during the 17th and 18th 
centuries. This is the more remarkable when we remem- 
ber the popular favor which greeted certainly the Spanish 
Tragedy and perhaps other of his productions during the 
last decade of the 16th and the first quarter of the 17th 
century. It was one of the achievements of 19th century 
scholarship to restore Kyd to his place among the great 
Elizabethan dramatists. In this restoration, a single para- 
graph from Nash’s prefatory Epistle to Greene’s Menaphon 
has played a conspicuous réle. It has now come to be all 
but universally accepted by scholars that this paragraph 
refers to Kyd, and in it are found not a few otherwise 
unknown facts of his literary history. This paragraph also 
has the distinction of containing the first reference in the 
English language to Hamlet ; and a study of the context has 
led students to the opinion that, according to Nash, Kyd 
was the author of the Ur-Hamlet. 

The two questions may be kept distinct: 1st, is Nash, in 
this paragraph, referring to Kyd and to no one else; 2nd, 
if so, does Nash mean to ascribe the Ur-Hamlet to Kyd? 
While there is practical unanimity of opinion among students 
of the subject it may be well to quote their conclusions. 

Malone’ enjoys the distinction of being the pioneer. “Not 
having seen the first edition of the tract till a few years ago, 
I formerly doubted whether the foregoing passage (in Nash) 
referred to the tragedy Hamlet; but the word Hamlets being 
printed in a different character from the rest, I have no 


The Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare, edited by the late Edward 
Malone, 1821. 
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longer any doubt on the subject.” Vol. u, p. 371. “Per- 
haps the original Hamlet was written by Thomas Kyd.” 
P. 372. 

Widgery :' “ We see, then, that this Epistle will refer to 
Kyd far better than it will to Shakespeare.” P. 103. 

Fleay* remarks, p. 119: “In the address prefixed to 
Greene’s Menaphon, in a passage in which Nash has been 
satirising Kyd and another as void of scholarship and unable 
to read Seneca in the original, etc.” 

A similar opinion is held by Mr. Sidney Lee.* “ Kyd’s 
career doubtless suggested to Nash (in his preface to Greene’ s 
Menaphon) his description of those who, leaving ‘the trade, 
ete.’.... When Nash proceeds to point out that Seneca’s 
famished followers imitate the ‘Kydde in Aesope’ he is 
apparently punning on the dramatist’s name.” 

Professor McCallum‘ closes his discussion with these 
words :—“ Unless or until this piece of evidence (that Kyd 
translated Italian) is explained away, Kyd’s claim to the 
original Hamlet must be considered to have the preference” 
(over Shakespeare). P. 295. 

No one has done so much to make plausible this whole 
Nash-Kyd theory as Sarrazin.® P. 98: “Aus mehreren 
Griinden ist also die Hypothese, dass der Ur-Hamlet von 
Shakespeare selbst verfasst sei, ganz unhaltbar.” P. 99: 
“Es ist jetzt moéglich geworden, mit grosser wahrschein- 


1The First Quarto Edition of Hamlet, 1603, London, 1880, Herford and 
Widgery. 

2 A Chronicle History of the Life and Work of Shakespeare, Frederick Gard 
Fleay, London, 1886. 

8 Dictionary of National Biography, article Thomas Kyd. 

*The Authorship of the Early Hamlet, pp. 282-295, in An English Mis- 
cellany, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1901. 

5 First in Englische Studien, vol. xv, and Anglia, vols. x11 and x11 ; and 
later in his Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis, von Gregor Sarrazin, Berlin, 1892. 
All citations in this article from Sarrazin are from his Thomas Kyd und 
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lichkeit objectiv zu erweisen, was Malone, Widgery, u. a. 
mehr nach subjectivem Gefihl, instinctiv richtig erriethen.” 

Professor J. Schick,’ p. xvi, remarks: “The ‘ Kidde in 
Aesope’—this is indeed, I think, calling things by their 
names; surely Nash points here with his very finger to the 
person of Kyd.”.... “We have no absolute proof that it 
(the paragraph from Nash) refers to Kyd and no one else ; 
but unless as much light can be thrown on the passage, and 
as many items can be made to fit it, by substituting any 
other than Kyd’s name, I think we may be allowed to 
interpret it in some such way as indicated above.” 

The crowning expression of the growing interest in Kyd 
is seen in the work of Boas.’ In the introduction, p. xlv, 
we read, “It has been shown... . that, unless we are mis- 
led by a well-nigh incredible conspiracy of coincidences, Kyd 
must be the object of Nash’s attack ; and, consequently, the 
author of the early Hamlet-tragedy to which he derisively 
alludes.” P. xlix: “ Evidences of Kyd’s authorship of it 
(Ur-Hamlet) have become practically conclusive.” 

Lastly, Schréer* incidentally gives his opinion on the 
subject without giving any reason for dissenting from the 
position of Sarrazin and others. P. 88: “ Die Hypothese 
eines Kyd’schen Ur-Hamlet scheint mir aber nach dem 
Gesagten noch mehr in der Luft zu schweben, wie die ganze 
Kyd’sche dramaturgische Gestalt selbst.” P. 59: “Ich 
gehe auf die Hamletfrage hier nicht niher ein, da dies ohne 
Auseinandersetzung mit der gehaltvollen Arbeit Sarrazin’s 
mit deren Resultaten ich vorliufig nicht iibereinstimmen 
kann, nicht méglich wire, und dies gehdrt eigentlich nicht 


1 The Spanish Tragedy, edited by J. Schick, J. M. Dent & Co., London, 
1898, 

? The Works of Thomas Kyd, edited by Frederick S. Boas, M. A., Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press, 1901. 

5’ Ueber Titus Andronicus, Dr. M. M. Arnold Schroer, Marburg, 1891. 
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hierher.” Whether Schroer has changed his views with the 
years we do not know. I have placed his name out of its 
chronological order to accentuate the fact that, so far as [ 
know, he alone has dissented from the opinion universally 
held by scholars since the time of Malone. It is the purpose 
of this paper to present the arguments put forth by Sarrazin, 
Schick, Boas, and others in favor of Nash’s reference to 
Kyd’s authorship of the early Hamlet; to criticise these 
arguments and to present new evidence against the entire 
theory. How far my reasons are identical with those which 
led Schroer in 1891 to be skeptical, I do not know. 

The sole source of external evidence for many of the 
supposed facts of Kyd’s life and in favor of his authorship 
of the Ur-Hamlet is the 8th paragraph in Nash’s Epistle 
introducing Greene’s Menaphon. 


But least I might seeme with these night crowes, Nimis curiosus in aliena 
republica, I’le turne backe to my first text, of studies of delight, and talk a 
little in friendship with a few of our triuiall translators. It is a common 
practise now a daies amongst a sort of shifting companions, that runne 
through every arte and thriue by none, to leaue the trade of Nouerint 
whereto they were borne, and busie themselues with the endeuors of Art, 
that could scarcelie latinize their necke-verse if they should haue neede ; 
yet English Seneca read by candle light yeildes manie good sentences, as 
Bloud is a beggar, and so foorth ; and if you intreate him faire in a frostie 
morning, he will afford you whole Hamlets, I should say, handfulls of 
tragical speaches. But ’o griefe! tempus edax rerum, what’s that will 
last alwaies? The sea exhaled by droppes will in continuance be drie, and 
Seneca let bloud line by line and page by page, at length must needes die 
to our stage: which makes his famisht followers to imitate the Kidde in 
Aesop, who enamored with the Foxes newfangles, forsooke all hopes of 
life to leape into a new occupation ; and these men renowncing all possibili- 
ties of credit or estimation, to intermeddle with Italian translations ; wherein 
how poorelie they haue plodded (as those that are neither prouenzall men, 
nor able to distinguish of Articles), let all indifferent Gentlemen that haue 
trauailed in that tongue, discern by their twopenie pamphlets ; and no 
meruaile though their home-borne mediocritie be such in this matter ; for 
what can be hoped of those, that thrust Elisium into hell, and haue not 
learned so long as they haue liued in the spheares, the just measure of the 
Horizon without an hexameter. Sufficeth them to bodge up a blanke verse 
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with ifs and ands, and other while for recreation after their candle stuffe, 
hauing starched their beardes most curiouslie, to make a peripateticall path 
into the inner parts of the Citie, and spend two or three howers in turning 
ouer French Doudie, where they attract more infection in one minute, than 
they can do eloquence all dayes of their life, by conuersing whith anie 


authors of like argument. 


From this paragraph it has been argued: 1. That though 
the plural is used, the author has but one person in mind ; 
2. That the details here given agree with the otherwise 
known facts of Kyd’s life; 3. That certain references here 
to The Spanish Tragedy show Nash is referring to Kyd. I 
shall take up these arguments, quoting the words of the 
chief defenders of the theory. I shall then, 4, name some 
points of disagreement between the passage and the known 
facts of Kyd’s life. 

I. As to the plural. “Wenn auch Manches in diesen 
Anspielungen dunkel ist und vielleicht immer dunkel bleiben 
wird, so geht doch soviel zuniichst mit ziemlicher Sicherkeit 
daraus hervor, dass sie sich nicht auf mehrere, sondern auf 
eine einzige Person beziehen ; denn es ist eine ganz einheit- 
liche und individuell bestimmte Characterzeichnung, die darin 
entworfen wird. Aehnlich spricht Nash in derselben Epistel 
von ‘idiot art masters’ und ‘ vain-glorious tragedians’ und 
meint damit nur Christopher Marlowe; der plural dient nur 
zur Verhiillung des persénlichen Angriffs.” Sarrazin, p. 
100. “The use of the plural, .... is evidently a mere 
rhetorical device, as so elaborate an indictment could only be 
aimed at a single personage.” Boas, p. xx. 

No one has thought it worth while to suggest any motive, 
plausible or otherwise, for Nash’s concealing his personal 
opinion of Kyd. Certainly it was not his own native reserve 
nor over-sensitiveness at the pain he might cause another. 
Nor could it be, so far as we know, on social grounds 
or financial, as these men belonged to rival theatrical 
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companies.’ Moreover, savage attacks upon literary fel- 
low-workers were then in vogue.’ Besides, the argument 
of Sarrazin that Nash may be interpreted as alluding 
here to one person while still using the plural because earlier 
in the Epistle he uses the plural and means no one but 
Marlowe, does not clinch the point at all; for, the second and 
third paragraphs of the Epistle, containing the supposed 
references to Marlowe, are just as applicable to Peele as to 
Marlowe, and hence Sarrazin has no right to say Nash here 
means “nur Christopher Marlowe.” Furthermore it is in- 
teresting to note that Fleay (p. 119), while thinking the 
paragraph is aimed at Kyd, sees at the words “ what can be 
hoped of those, ete.,” a turning from Kyd to Marlowe. And 
also Professor Thorndike,* while holding that Nash’s allu- 
sions fit Kyd better than any one else, still thinks “ it may 
possibly refer to more than one dramatist.”‘* That is to say, 
the paragraph evidently does not so unmistakably point to 
one person as even to convince those who see in it a reference 
to Kyd. The use of the plural without any adequate motive 
for concealment will have to be counterbalanced by clear 
personal reference to an individual, if we are to think the 
paragraph refers to one person and to one person only. 
Whether an interpretation of the paragraph making it refer 
to one person only, can satisfy the context will be discussed 
later. 

1Fleay, pp. 10-15. 

*If it can be shown that the reference is to Kyd, then it is quite possible, 
as Prof. Manly has suggested to me, that Nash (contrary to the view of 
Sarrazin ) had no intention of concealment, that his thrusts at the dramatist 
would be easily recognized by those to whom they were addressed and that 
Nash chose this method, rather than the more direct one, purely for rhetori- 
cal effect. 

3 Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. xvm, p. 290. 

* It may be worthy of note that those who see in the paragraph references 
to one or more dramatists besides Kyd are confronted by the additional 


difficulty of determining to what one Nash means to give the credit for the 
Ur-Hamlet. 
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II. Agreement of details of paragraph with otherwise 
known facts of Kyd’s life. 

a. “Ferner trifft es zu, dass jener Dichter zum Beruf des 
‘Noverint’ geboren war, denn Thomas Kyds Vater war ja, 
wie wir gesehen haben, Notar, also einer, der solche mit 
‘Noverint universi’ beginnende Urkunden abfasste ; ob er 
selbst diesen Beruf erwihlt und nachher aufgegeben hatte, 
wissen wir nicht, kénnen es aber wegen der Vorliebe fiir 
Process-Scenen und einiger juristischer Kunstausdriicke, wie 
‘ Ejectio firma,’ ‘sub-forma pauperis,’ vermuthen. Sarrazin, 
p. 100. “Thomas Kyd’s father being a scrivener, the son 
was indeed literally ‘born to the trade of noverint.’”’ Schick, 
p. x. Kyd, the scrivener’s son, was certainly born to the 
trade, and Nash seems to imply that he followed it for a 
time, before leaving it to ‘ busie’ himself with the ‘indeuors’ 
of art.” Boas, p. xxi. The various attempts to show what 
trades and professions Shakespeare was probably an appren- 
tice in, by citing his use of semi-technical words, must give 
us pause before the similar attempts of Sarrazin, Boas, and 
others to show that Kyd probably was himself a scrivener. 
There is however no denying the fact that Kyd’s father was 
one. Whether Nash here means to refer to Kyd’s father 
will be discussed later. 

b. “Zunichst scheint schon der Vergleich mit dem Zick- 
lein (Kidde) einer Aesopischen Fabel, welches sich in die 
neumodische Tracht des Fuchses verliebt, eine Anspielung 


auf den Namen des Dichters zu enthalten.' 

Um so mehr als diese Fabel eine freie Variation Nashs ist. Keine der 
Aesopischen Fabeln, in welcher ein Zicklein oder Bock vorkommt, hat 
einen ahnlichen Inhalt ; wohl aber ist in einer derselben ( Fabulae Aesopicae, 
ed. Camerarius, p. 221, vgl. Phaedri abularum Aesopiarum libri quinqui, ed. 
Lue. Mueller, p. 68) von einem Affen die Rede, welcher den Fuchs wegen 
seines schmucken Felles und seines schinen Schwanzes beneidet. Nash hat 
also offenbar statt des Affen das Zicklein in die Fabel hinein escamotirt, 
um ein Wortspiel auf Kyd zu gewinnen.’’—Sarrazin, p. 100. 

“The ‘ Kidde in Aesop ’—this is indeed, I think, calling 
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things by their names; surely Nash points here with his 
very finger to the person of Kyd.” Schick, p. xi. 

Two things ought to be said of this argument: First, 
Sarrazin’s suggestion, that Nash had altered the original 
fable to make it fit the case, had great weight until Koeppel 
(Eng. Studien, vol. xv111, p. 130) pointed out that Nash was 
here borrowing from Spen€pr’s Shepherd’s Calender, May, 
lines 274-277, 


Tho out of his packe a glasse he tooke, 
Wherein while Kidde unawares did looke, 
He was so enamored with the newell, 

That nought he deemed deare for the jewell. 


Here is the Kyd and Fox story and the word “ enamored ”’ 
makes it clear Nash had this passage in mind ; especially, 
as he elsewhere in this short Epistle praises Spen$er, thus 
showing himself familiar with the poet’s work. ndly, 
accepting Koeppel’s criticism as final, the matter reduces 
itself to the old “six of one and half a dozen of the other.” 
If the thought fits Kyd and him only or if elsewhere in the 
paragraph Nash is alluding to Kyd, this is a clever pun; 
if, however, nothing unmistakably in the context points to 
Kyd, there is nothing in the words “the Kidde in Aesop” 
to give the slightest reason for thinking here Nash’s mind 
was on Kyd. The use of the word “lamb” in an English 
book of 1833 does not give the slightest presumption that 
the author was thinking of Elia, nor the occurrence of 
“ Fox” in an essay of 1685 that the writer had his mind on 
George Fox. 

ce. “Es wird ferner auf die Beschaftigung mit franzésischen 
und italienischen Uebersetzungen angespielt. In der Sp. Tr. 
kommen mehrfach italienische Citate vor, sowie ein Hinweis 
auf die Auffiihrungen italienischer Schauspieler (S. 152). 
Aus diesen Griinden und wegen der meist italienischen oder 
italienisch klingenden Eidgennamen der Sp. Tr. kénnte man 
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versucht sein eine italienische Quelle anzunehmen. Un- 
zweifelhaft aber ist, dass Kyd Garniers Cornelie aus dem 
Franzésischen ins Englische iibersetzt hat ; das franzisische 
‘Weibsbild’ diirfte auf eben dies Drama gemiinzt sein, 
welches freilich erst 1594 im Druck erschien, aber doch 
_schon einige Jahre vorher verfasst sein kann.”’ Sarrazin, p. 
101. That Kyd knew Italian and translated it is admitted 
by all. This fact by itself proves little, because Italian was 
so generally known by literary people of the time and there 
were translations by the hundred.’ Nor must it be forgotten 
that, as Kyd’s pamphlet from the Italian dates from 1586 
and the Epistle from August, 1589, we are paying the 
general intelligence of the students quite a compliment in 
supposing these youths knew of this translation and saw in 
Nash’s reference to such a translation, an allusion to Kyd. 

III. Allusions to The Spanish Tragedy in the paragraph 
of such a character as to indicate Nash has its author in 
mind. 

a. “Namentlich aber trifft auf Kyd zu, dass der Ver- 
fasser des Ur-Hamlet als Nachahmer Senecas charakterisirt 
ist. Bei der Cornelia, die ganz im Stile Senecas gehalten 
ist, kann man freilich die Nachahmung nur als indirekt, 
durch Garnier vermittelt bezeichnen. Aber auch die Sp. 
Tr. zeigt fast auf jeder Seite den Einfluss Senecas.” Sarrazin, 
p- 101. “He had Seneca’s dramas at his fingers ends. In 
The Spanish Tragedy almost every one of them is drawn 
upon,” Boas, p. xvii. No one has ever doubted that Seneca 
exerted a considerable influence upon Kyd. This influence 
is an accepted fact. But it is just as widely accepted that 
scarcely a dramatic contemporary of Kyd’s escaped the 
Senecan influence. If we may suppose the bewildered stu- 


? Einstein, The Italian Renaissance in England, 1903, Chap. vu, and Miss 
M. A. Scott, Elizabethan Translations from the Italian, Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., 1895-1899. 
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dents questioning each other as to the meaning of Nash’s 
dark paragraph, we may be sure that the veiled figure having 
been influenced by Seneca would give them little if any clue. 

6. “Ein sehr betreffender Hieb ist es auch, wenn auf die 
Manier, den Blankvers mit ‘ifs’ und ‘ands’ auszuflicken, 
hingewiesen wird. Man vergleiche z. b. : 

Sp. Tr. 1:1: 122-5: 

‘‘And with that sword he fiercely waged war, 
/snd in that war he gave me dangerous wounds, 


And by those wounds he forced me to yield, 
And by yielding I became his slave.’’ 


Sp. Tr. 13: 98-100. 


“Tf love’s effects so strive in lesser things, 
Tf love enforce such moods in meaner wits, 
If love express such power in poor estates.”’ 


Sarrazin, p. 101. 
But Schick, p. xii, and Boas, p. xxix, make the “ifs” and 
“ands” refer to the Spanish Tragedy, 1: i: 79, quoting, 


‘* What, villaine, ifs and ands.’’ 


Surely no one can reasonably assent to the contention that 
in the words “to bodge up a blank verse with ‘ifs’ and 
‘ands’” we have a clear reference to the Spanish Tragedy 
when those making the contention do not agree as to whiat 
line or lines the words refer to. Besides, as Kyd was not 
the only writer of his time who began successive lines with 
“and” or “if,” * nor the only one who used the phrase “ ifs 
and ands,” * these words of Nash would by no means neces- 


1Cf£. Gorboduc, Iv: 2: 234-235, mr: i: 16-18; Wownds of Civil War 
(Dodsley-Hazlett, vol. 7), pp. 124, 184, 157, 168, 114, 112; Arraignment 
of Paris, rv: i: 269-271, m: i: 138-139. For these and scores of other 
instances of repetition of initial ‘‘and” and ‘‘if’’ in contemporary Eng- 
lish plays I am indebted to Prof. F. G. Hubbard of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

? Bang, Englische Studien, vol. 28, p. 282. 
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sarily suggest to their readers the author of the Spanish 


ce. “When Nash speaks of ‘thrusting Elisium into hell’ 
he is alluding to the Spanish Tragedy, 1:i:72.... The 
sneer at those who ‘have not learned the just measure of the 
hexameter’ is directed at Kyd’s borrowing the details of his 
picture of the lower world from the sixth book of the Aeneid, 
Sp. Tr., 1: i: 18-25,” Boas, p. xxix. But this is supposing 
that Nash and the University students to whom the Epistle 
is directed, these young men (Nash himself was but 22) who 
had never held a copy of the Spanish Tragedy in their hands, 
only a small fraction of whom had ever seen it played 
(assuming for the moment that it was then in existence),— 
this is, I say, supposing that these young men are like the 
members of a 19th century University Seminar who know 
by heart every line of the poem or play they are studying. 
It is not impossible that they did so know it, but it is 
highly improbable. But be this as it may, Nash, with his 
mind on the Sp. Tr., 1: i: 72-73, would not have accused 
Kyd of stupidly thrusting “ Elisium into hell,” for the very 
obvious reason that Virgil, whom Kyd is so closely follow- 
ing here, has Aeneas view, in Hades, the same blissful 
fields." Kyd is guilty of no blunder in lines 72-73, and 
hence Nash cannot have this line in mind when he wrote 
“what can be hoped of those that thrust Elisium into hell.” 

IV. Some points of disagreement. 

a. Nash’s words that they (Kyd) “could scarcelie latinize 
their neck verse if they should have need” must, according 
to Boas, p. xlvi, be “largely discounted ”’; this is “ stretch- 
ing a satirist’s licence to its limits,” p. xlv. “ Kyd, more- 
over, had a certain faculty of classical composition,” p. xviii. 
“ He is familiar with a fairly wide range of classical authors 


Cf. Sp. Tr. 1: i: 60-75 with the Aeneid v1 : 440-702. 
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but probably did not enjoy a “methodical University train- 
ing,” p. xvii. “The scurrilous depreciation of his rival’s 
classical attainments.” “Still he knew his Seneca thoroughly 
in the original,” p. xlv. Now, there are two alternatives 
open: either to say with Boas that Nash has “scurrilously 
depreciated ” Kyd’s classical learning and that here he fails 
to tell the truth; or that these words are so far from true 
that Nash cannot here be speaking of Kyd. One ought to 
take the former alternative if there are some other things 
that taken alone or cumulatively point to Kyd, and besides 
if there are only few that contradict what we otherwise 
know of him; we ought to take the latier if the fixed points 
are few and if other important discrepancies are found. 

6. Nash implies, so say the critics, that they (Kya), 
knowing so little Latin, turn to the English translation of 
Seneca. Here again Boas, p. xlv, admits Nash’s charge that 
Kyd was guilty of “bleeding English Seneca line by line 
and page by page must be exaggerated.” Still “ English 


- Seneca has a strong influence upon him,” p. xxiv. In spite 


of this affirmation not a single citation is made to substantiate 
it, nor has any one, so far as I have seen, pointed out in the 
Spanish Tragedy or elsewhere in Kyd a single line borrowed 
from the translations of Seneca then accessible. Perhaps 
borrowing can be pointed out, but as yet this has not been 
done. Boas does say, p. xlv, “In a passage like Act III: 
i: 1-11 of the Spanish Tragedy where lines 57-73 of the 
Roman dramatist’s Agememnon are adopted into English, an 
unfriendly eye might see the influence of a translation.” I 
reproduce lines 1-11 of the Spanish Tragedy III and lines 
57-73 from the only English translation of Seneca’s Aga- 
memnon now known to be in existence in 1589. 


“Unfortunate condition of kings, 
Seated amidst so many helpless dounts ! 
First we are plac’d upon extremest height, 
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And oft supplanted with exceeding hate, 
But ever subject to the wheel of chance ; 
And at our highest never joy we so, 
As we both doubt and dread our overthrow. 
So striveth not the waves with sundry winds, 
As fortune toileth in the affairs of kings, 
That would be feared, yet fear to be belov’d, 
Sith fear or love to kings is flattery.’’ 
Sp. Tr. mt: i: 1-11. 


Agamemnon. 

“ O Fortune, that dost fayle the great estate of kinges. 
On slippery sliding seat thou placest lofty things 
And setst on totering sort, where perils do abound 
Yet never kingdome calme, nor quiet could be fond ; 
No day to Scepters sure doth shine, that they might say, 
To morrow shall we rule, as we have done today. 
One clod of croked care another bryngeth in, 
One hurly burly done, another doth begin : 
Not so the raging Sea doth boyle upon the Sande, 
Where as the southern winde that blows in Afryck lande, 
One wave upon another doth heape wyth sturdy blast ; 
Not so doth Euxene Sea, his swelling waves upcast ; 
Nor so his belching streame from shallow bottom roll, 
That borders hard upon the ysy frosen poall : 
Where as Bootes bryght doth twyne his Wayne about, 
And of the marble seas doth nothing stande in doubt. 
O how doth Fortune tosse and trouble in her wheele 
The staggering states of Kynges, that readdy bee to reele? 
Fayne would they dreaded bee, and yet not settled so, 
When they feared are, they feare, and live in woe.’’ 


I leave it to the reader to determine whether even an 
“unfriendly eye” could see any borrowing here.’ 

In criticising these arguments in detail I have not pre- 
sumed to offer a full refutation, but rather have sought to 
show merely on what slender foundation a superstructure 
has been reared. If I have succeeded in making it plain 
that the current exegesis of the famous paragraph finds itself 


a 


1 Prof. Manly has called my attention to the fact that the ‘‘ borrowing ’’ 
seems to have been made, not from the translation, but from the Latin ! 
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in many embarrassments, my purpose is attained. Of course 
there is a limit to the burden of difficulties any hypothesis 
can carry. 

What remains is to present a new interpretation of the 
paragraph. It is remarkable that hitherto no writer on 
the subject has so much as mentioned the ‘paragraph’s 
immediate context. An analysis of Nash’s Epistle shows 
four clearly marked divisions : 

1. Paragraphs 1-7. A plea for the kindly reception of 
the Menaphon on the part of the students at the Universities. 
A plea is necessary because its simple style and originality 
will not at once be attractive to those whose habits and tastes 
have recently been spoiled by the “vain glorious tragedians.” 

2. Paragraphs 8-13. Concerning early eminent trans- 
lators, their work and that of their successors. 

3. Paragraphs 14-15. A witty digression on wine and 
the production of poetry. 

4, Paragraphs 16-18. English writers compare favor- 
ably with those of the continent. 

We are concerned here with the second part only (para- 
graphs 8-13), the first paragraph of which is the one under 
discussion. Beginning with the second paragraph (9th) the 
argument is as follows : 

2nd (9th). But lest I should condemn all translators 
and commend none, I shall name first those continental 
scholars who have labored successfully in translation ; Eras- 
mus “that invested most of our Greek writers, in the Roabes 
of the Ancient Romaines” and Melancthon, Sadolet, and 
Plantine who “ merviouslie inriched the Latine tongue with 
the expense of their toyle.”’ 

3rd (10th). It later became the custom in this country 
to exhibit one’s Latin learning in English print. William 
Turner, Sir Thomas Eliot, Sir Thomas Moore made names 
for themselves here and St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
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became a famous center from which went out such scholars 
as “Sir John Cheek a man of men, supernaturally traded 
in all tongues.” 

4th (11th). But the good practices of the past are now 
forgotten. The present short cut to learning is deplorable, 
viz. that of leaving the reading of standard classical authors 
for “mere Epitomes (summaries), leaving the fountains of 
Science, to follow the rivers of Knowledge.” As a result 
our students know little Latin and yet both in translation 
and gloss are constantly exhibiting this little. 

5th (12th). Yet some scholars of the present are worthy 
of praise. Gascoigne deserved imitation. Turberville’s work 
is good “though in translating he attributed too much to the 
necessitie of rime.” Arthur Golding is to be remembered 
“for his industrious toile in Englishing Ovid’s Metamor- 
phosis, besides many other exquisite editions of Divinitie, 
turned by him out of the French tongue.” Master Phaer 
has left us his “famous Virgil” and Master Francis an 
“excellent translation of Master Thomas Watson’s sugred 
Amintas.” 

6th (14th). Good poets must now be very rare, for no 
one of late “ durst imitate any of the worst of these Romane 
wonders in English ” and no one has shown himself “ singu- 
lar in any special Latin poem.” Though Hoddon, Carre, 
“Thomas Newton with his Leydon,” and Gabriel Harvey 
deserve mention. A man is unworthy the name of scholar 
who is not also a poet. 

It is very clear that what Nash has his mind upon in the 
last five of the six paragraphs in this division is classical 
scholarship ; sometimes he is thinking of it historically, as in 
the 2nd and 3rd paragraphs ; sometimes pedagogically, as in 
the 4th paragraph. Of the twenty-five scholars mentioned, 
nine are explicitly named as translators of the ancient classics, 
and a study of their biographies shows that the remainder 
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are all famous only for their classical scholarship. There js 
not a word about French or Italian translations, except the 
incidental remark concerning Arthur Golding quoted above. 
Always, too, in Nash’s mind is the conviction that the pres- 
ent state of classical attainments is quite below what it once 
was and should be. How, now, shall we interpret the first 
paragraph, the oft-quoted one beginning with the words “and 
talk a little in friendship with a few of our trivial transla- 
tors,” a paragraph which no reader of the Epistle will fail 
to connect with the five summarized above? Can this open- 
ing paragraph refer to one man, a dramatist, Kyd, whom 
no one has ranked as a classical scholar and who if he be 
referred to in the paragraph is said to know no Latin? | 
cannot think so. Moreover I do not think Kyd’s name 
would ever have been associated with the paragraph had the 
context been carefully scanned. To say the point of the 
paragraph consists in an attack upon a dramatist of rather 
low birth who, after vainly seeking success in other callings, 
adopts the literary profession, writing his plays under the 
influence of an English translation of Seneca, obliges one to 
make a very violent transition at Nash’s second paragraph 
which begins, “ But least in this declamatorie vaine I should 
condemne all and commend none, I will propound to your 
learned imitation, those men of import, that have labored 
with credit in this laudible kind of translation.” Again if 
these “trivial translators” of “now-a-days” of the 8th 
paragraph means Kyd, when after speaking of famous trans- 
lators in the 9th and 10th paragraphs Nash comes back 
again to the present in the 11th and 12th paragraphs with 
the opening words, “ But how ill their precepts have pros- 
pered with an idle age... . their overfrought studies, with 
trifling compendiaries maie testifie,” he must again be speak- 
ing of Kyd. How ill these paragraphs, full of criticism of 
the classical scholarship of the day, fit the dramatist Kyd, a 
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single reading will convince anyone. If it can be shown 
that but one person is referred to in this paragraph, the 
person must in his accomplishments resemble the group 
mentioned in the following paragraph, i. e. must be a person of 
profound classical attainment and not one whose classical 
deficiencies are referred to incidentally. 

But does the content of this paragraph fit any better the 
preceding context? In the opening sentence we have the 
words “Ill turn back to my first text of studies of delight, 
and talk a little in friendship with a few of our trivial trans- 
lators.” In the 3rd paragraph of the Epistle, Nash has said 
that these “vain glorious tragedians” feed on “nought but 
the crummes that fall from the translators trenchers.” Surely 
the natural interpretation here will identify the “translators” 
of the 3rd paragraph and the “trivial translators” of the 
8th, as Nash distinctly says he will “turn back” to them. 
But no one will maintain that Kyd was the “translators” 
from whom the Marlowe school drew; rather, it seems 
clear that these “translators” must have been trans- 
lators of the ancient classics, most likely translators of 
Seneca. The position of this paragraph in a section treating 
of classical scholars and their work is overwhelmingly against 
the theory that the paragraph refers to the dramatist, Kyd. 
So clear is the logical order of these paragraphs, so evident 
is their general meaning, so serious their purpose, so absurdly 
irrelevant any digression on Kyd, so free are the paragraphs 
from any suggestion of a digression that we do the utmost 
violence to the context if we hold the paragraph in question 
was directed against the author of the Spanish Tragedy. We 
surely err gravely if we interpret sentence or paragraph 
without due regard to their context. This is the error all 
recent writers on Kyd have committed. 

The difficulties of the current exegesis of the paragraph 
have been sufficiently exposed. These are many and serious. 
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It remains to offer a substitute interpretation of this famous 
paragraph. The following is a free rendering, but designed 
to express every idea of any importance in the paragraph : 
I desire to revert to what I was talking about at the open- 
ing of the Epistle and say a few words in a friendly fashion 
(spoken ironically) about some of our hack translators of the 
day. It is quite common now-a-days for a set of incapable 
fellows who are jacks of all trades and masters of none, 
whom nature intended to do mere clerical work (“ noverint 
whereto they were borne”’') to betake themselves to scholarly 
tasks, though their classical learning is very slight indeed. 
One of the products of these hack translators is the render- 
ing of Seneca into English. Now these translations of the 
Roman dramatist are not wholly bad, for you will find in 
them such a fine alliterative sentence (probably penned with 
a twinkle of Nash’s eye) as “ Blood is a beggar” and there 
may also be found “ whole Hamlets, I should say, handfills 
of tragical speaches.” To be serious, however, these trans- 
lations of Seneca are wretched, they literally murder the 
original Seneca (“Seneca let blood line by line and page by 
page”) not once or twice but everywhere. Even these hack 
translators themselves feel their work to be so poor that 
they see Seneca will soon lose his vogue on the English 
stage. In anticipation of this they (hack writers) are turn- 
ing from the translation of Latin to the translation of 
Italian. It is not to be wondered at if in this last venture 
they do ill, for what good can be hoped of those who have 
transformed good Latin into wretched English (thrust 
Elisium into hell”) and who stupidly persist in translating 


1“ whereuppon I thought it as good for mee to reape the frute of my 
owne labours, as to let some unskilful pen-man or Noverint-Maker starch 
his ruffe and new spade his beard with the benefit he made of them.’’— 
The Works of Nash, ed. by Grosart, vol. m1, p, 214. 
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Latin hexameters into English hexameters.' These men 
having no fine literary sense are content to patch up their 
verse with ifs and ands; nor are their morals better, for 
when night has come, disguised they associate with French 
women? of questionable character from whom they will take 
more defilement in one minute than they can speak eloquence 
in the remainder of their lives. 

Are there difficulties in this interpretation ? 

1. “Blood is a beggar.” It may, with right, be objected 
that this sentence is not in the translation of Seneca edited 
by Newton in 1581. But surely Nash’s words “manie good 
sentences, as ‘ Bloud is a beggar’” must be irony, as no one 
would call this slight alliterative predication “ good.” Nash 
is here jesting at the alliteration used by the Senecan trans- 
lator on every page. 

2. “Whole Hamlets.” The meaning is, in English Seneca 
will be found either (1) characters much like Hamlet, or (2) 
plays as full of tragical speeches as either (a) the well-known 
play of Hamlet, or (6) as the prose tale of Hamlet. The 
language is not sufficiently explicit to warrant a dogmatic 
statement. 

3. “Intermeddle with Italian translations.” It may be 
said the translators of the 1581 Seneca (Studley, Nuce, 
Neville, Heywood, and Newton) did not later betake them- 
selves to Italian translations. But a reference to the Epistle 
will make it clear that no violence is done to the paragraph 
in making Nash refer primarily to “trivial translators” in 


1 Thus interpreted, the words, ‘‘have not yet learned the just measure 
of the Horizon without an hexameter’’ not only fit perfectly Nash’s argu- 
ment in the paragraph, but they are also in harmony with his views 
expressed elsewhere. Cf. Works of Thomas Nash, edited by Grosart, vol. 
U, p. 218: ‘‘For that was a plannet exalted above their hexameter Hori- 
zon ;”’ ibidem, pp. 237-238, Nash at length inveighs against the use of the 
hexameter in English. 

* Professor McCallum, p. 294; and Professor Thorndike, p. 290. 
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general, and only incidentally to the translators of Seneca. 
When he speaks of turning to translate Italian he has 
departed from his specific illustration and reverted to the 
genus, “ttivial translators,” whom he has in mind through- 
out the six paragraphs. Thus interpreted, Nash’s words are 
strictly true to the trend of events in August, 1589. Senecan 
influence had been dominant on the English stage for thirty 
years, but beginning with 1590, i. e. with the career of 
Shakespeare, Seneca’s influence is clearly on the rapid decline. 
Italian influences rather than Latin were from the start power- 
ful with the bard of Avon.'| Nash may not have been right 
in assigning the cause of the Senecan decline to poor transla- 
tions, but he was perfectly right about the decline, as he 
was also respecting the new forces which were superseding 
the old. 

I believe we may say with considerable confidence that 
over against an interpretation of the paragraph full of diffi- 
culties and obscurities we may have an interpretation wherein 
the difficulties are extremely slight, if indeed they may be 
said to exist at all. Moreover the interpretation given above 
unifies the paragraph as the ourrent interpretation does not : 
The failure of the hack translators of the classics is its 
unifying theme. With this interpretation the paragraph is 
in logical harmony with its whole context, as is its idea 
consonant with that of the whole Epistle. Moreover, its 
words, as was shown above, give a true account of thie 
literary history of the time. 

The conclusion reached is twofold: 1st, Nash has not 
Kyd in mind in this paragraph nor indeed any dramatist 
at all; 2nd, this paragraph throws no light upon the author- 
ship of the Ur-Hamlet, nor indeed is it perfectly clear that 
Nash knew of a Hamlet drama. . 


ALBERT E. JAck. 
1 Einstein, Chapter vim. 
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XXIII.—THE PROLOGUE TO THE LEGEND OF 
GOOD WOMEN CONSIDERED IN ITS 
CHRONOLOGICAL RELATIONS. 


The following discussion of the actual dates of the com- 
position and revision of the Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women takes up the question at the point where it was left 
in a previous article’ on the Prologue as related to its 


1 Publications Mod. Lang. Assoc., x1x, 593-683. To a dissertation of Dr. 
John C. French (The Problem of the Two Prologues to Chaucer’s Legend of 
Good Women, Baltimore, 1905), which re-argues the question from the 
point of view of the priority of the A-version, the reader may be referred 
for a criticism of the article just mentioned. It is impossible, within the 
limits of a foot-note, to do justice to Dr. French’s suggestive study ; yet a 
note is all that space allows. Orie may perhaps be permitted to observe, 
however, that Dr. French’s criticism of the paper under discussion seems to 
rest on a misapprehension of the purport of its first three sections, which 
have been given in consequence a turn that obscures the real point at issue. 
Those sections (whose mention here seems necessary, in order to bring 
the problem itself into the clear) deal throughout with the relations of the 
Prologue, particularly the B-version, to its sources, leaving explicitly 
the argument for the relation of the two versions to each other to the final 
section, where the problem is considered in the light of the relations of 
each to the French and Italian originals. It surely needs no elaborate 
argument to demonstrate that if a poem z is derived from an original 
y, and z is a revision of z, a great deal of y will continue to appear 
in z, and that very obvious fact was taken for granted by the present 
writer in the discussion of the sources of B. Dr. French’s interesting 
argument (op. cit., pp. 32-38) to prove that A. also agrees in many points 
with those same sources deals, accordingly, with a man of straw. In the 
case of only one passage has Dr. French attempted to show what alone, on 
his premises, would invalidate the argument he is examining—the fact, 
namely, that A. is closer to the sources than B. And in that one case—the 
comparison (op. eit., p. 36) of A. 51-52 and B. 60-61 with Lay de Franchise, 
Il, 44~-45—the phrase ‘‘ whan the sonne ginneth for to weste’’ (quant il [le 
soleil] fait son retour) is common to both versions, and ‘than closeth hit’? 
( Ses fueilles clot) of A. is exactly balanced by ‘‘ And whan that hit is eve’’ 
( Et au vespre) of B. Dr. French’s conclusion that A. 51-52 ‘are much 
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French and Italian sources and models. The attempt was 
there made to show, on the basis of such relations, that B. 


nearer to the French than are the corresponding lines of F. [B.]”’ accord- 
ingly falls to the ground, while the striking parallel of B. 64 and Lay d: 
Franchise, 1. 47 is scarcely explained away by the remark that ‘‘hir cher 
and son afour are certainly not equivalent save in the sense that they are 
different figures of speech for the same literal original” (op. cit., p. 39; cf. 
Pubs. Mod. Lang. Assoc., x1x, 615, n. 3). In like manner, Dr. French’s 
very sound conclusion (op. cit., p. 33)—after pointing out that structurally |. 
as well as B. agrees in certain respects with the Lay de Franchise—that ‘‘the 
difference between the two versions, therefore, is not so great as might seem, 
for it is merely a difference in the treatment of the same material’? [italics mine}, 
again simply emphasizes the obvious fact taken for granted throughout 
the particular sections under discussion, which leave this (somewhat impor- 
tant!) ‘difference in the treatment’’ for discussion later in a passage 
(Pubs. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xtx, 679-80) to which Dr. French does no: 
refer. The same fallacy vitiates the discussion of the passages cited on py. 
65-66 of the dissertation. In other words, Dr. French confuses the isstic 
entirely by pointing out in extenso what no one would think of denying— 
the fact that A. as well as B. contains passages which go back to the French 
originals ; while in but one instance does he attempt to demonstrate wha: 
for his case is the sine qua non—that A. stands in closer relations to those 
originals than B. 

As for the other main point at issue, the balade, Dr. French’s admission 
(op. cit., p. 26) that ‘‘the ballad in F [B] is therefore somewhat out of 
harmony with its context, and bears the appearance of a passage wrested 
from its former connection to serve a new purpose,’’ while ‘‘in G [A], on 
the other hand, the ballad is perfectly in place,’’ grants the whole case (see 
Pubs. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XIX, 655-57, 681) ; while his criticism (p. 50) 
of the ‘‘awkward device’’—as he elsewhere (p. 96) calls it—--of the herald 
lark (A. 138-143 ) on the ground that ‘‘ the allusion to his [the god of Love's] 
spreading wings is . . . incongruous, for it is hard to conceive him at one 
moment as flying through the air and the next as walking beside his queen 
attended by a multitude of ladies ’’—this criticism unluckily overlooks the 
fact that Chaucer was so inconsiderate as to retain this same incongruity 
(B. 236) in his supposed revision! To mention but a single other instance 
where one fact has been overlooked in attending to another, it is in B. and 
not A. that the real confusion of antecedents exists to which Dr. Frencl 
refers on p. 46, as a glance at the following couplets makes clear : 


A. 48-49. To seen these floures agein the sonne sprede, 
Whan it up-riseth by the morwe shene ; 

B. 48-49. To seen this flour agein the sonne sprede, 
Whan hit upryseth erly by the morwe. 
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was the original version and A. the revision. Assuming the 
soundness of such a conclusion, is it possible to fix at ali 


Dr. French’s assertion (p. 32) ‘‘that the bifurcation of F [B] at line 
196 is entirely arbitrary,’’ is an extreme reaction upon a statement which, 
it may be frankly admitted, was perhaps itself somewhat strongly put. 
Arbitrary the division ( ‘‘ bifurcation” is Dr. French’s word) at B. 196 is 
not ; but a happier statement of the position criticized would have laid the 
emphasis first, as well as last (see op. cit., p. 680—the passage which Dr. 
French overlooks), upon the mechanical character of the unity of B. (whose 
unity, of this lower type, it was never intended to deny), as contrasted with the 
organic unity of A. The contention is not for unity vs. lack of unity, but 
for a higher vs. a distinctly lower type of it. 

Dr. French’s main positive contribution to the discussion of the problem— 
for his ‘‘thorough line by line comparison of the whole of the two ver- 
sions’? (p. 3) can scarcely be granted when sixty-four lines, including 
such important variations as those of A. 135-36 = B. 150-51, A. 231 
= B. 305, A. 253-54= B. 327-28, A. 340-42 = B. 362-64, are merely 
appended (p. 98) in a list ‘‘ for the sake of completeness ’’—is his treatment 
(pp. 75-98) of the lines partly identical in both versions. But practically 
everything Chaucer has done in passing, according to Dr. French, from A. 
to B., he can be shown to have done on the hypothesis of a change from B. 
to A., and even the instances actually cited seem hopelessly at variance with 
one another. Space permits brief reference to the ‘“‘changes for metrical 
improvement’’ alone. When, to takea single example, story and stryf of A. 80 
are (supposedly) changed to story and thing of B. 196, it is to avoid ‘‘a heaping 
up of sibilants’’ (p. 78) ; when sat and than this of A. 228, however, are 
changed to sat and sith his of B. 302, thus introducing the fatal second sibi- 
lant, it is to avoid ‘‘ the recurrence of the th-sounds’’ (p. 80). But when, 
again, in A. 95 the Scylla of a repeated of is avoided, it is only to fall, in 
B. 199, into the Charybdis of a repeated the, which gives the very “‘ repeti- 
tion of the harsh th-sound”’ that, not only in the passage just cited, but 
also in A. 4=B. 4, A.5= B. 5, A. 228 = B. 302, Dr. French had insisted 
Chaucer was bent on cutting out. Unluckily, too, the supposed change 
from A. to B. has introduced quite as many “ awkward heaping[s] up of the 
th-sounds’’ as it has obviated—among others, A. 116 = B. 128, A. 187 = 
B. 151, A. 170 = B. 238, A. 209 = B. 255 (the refrain of the balade itself !), 
A. 342 = B. 364. Indeed, as one reads Dr. French’s argument, one recalls 
with some bewilderment lines that are among the glories of English poetry : 
‘* Pull fathom five thy father lies ;’’ ‘‘ That there hath past away a glory from 
the earth ;’’ ‘‘ Both of them speak of someéhing that is gone.’’ Scarcely 
less arbitrary than his standards of euphony seem Dr. French’s other criteria 
of improvement, read in the light of Chaucer’s own usage or that of other 
English poetry ; but space precludes detailed examination here. 
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definitely the date of each? The present paper essays an 
answer to that question and includes as a corollary a dis- 
cussion of the chronology of certain of Chaucer’s other 
works specifically named in one or both forms of the 
Prologue itself. 

A word, however, by way of definition of the point of 
view may be permitted to find place here. In such an 
investigation as the present one there is need, perhaps, 
of facing squarely what seems to be by no means an imagi- 
nary danger—that of allowing considerations of chronology 
or of sources insensibly to blind one to the paramount claims 
of the work of art as such. And inasmuch as in what 
follows the question of chronology will occupy space which 
(especially if one dare imagine Chaucer’s sense of humor 
playing on it) must appear grotesquely disproportionate, it 
may be pertinent to say frankly at the outset that the 
interest of the present discussion in the mere chronology 
of Chaucer’s work is, despite seemingly damning evidence 
to the contrary, an altogether subordinate one. It is sub- 
ordinate, that is to say, to the appreciation (if one must tax 
again a word which has suffered many things of many 
cults) of the poems themselves. In other words, in so far 
as the establishment of the chronology genuinely illuminates 
the poems by bringing them out of comparative isolation 
into vital relation with each other and with the larger 
compass of the poet’s work; in so far as it throws light 
upon the poet’s modus operandi and helps one to “ catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s true play ;” 
in so far as it tends in general to a dynamic rather than a 
static conception of the poet’s art, it more than justifies 
itself. In what follows, accordingly, it is the ultimate possi- 
bility of a truer, because a larger and more vital appreciation 
that is sought after, with however small success, in the 
seeming effort merely to fix certain dates. With this prefa- 
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tory confession of the substance of things hoped for, one 
may come with a freer conscience to what at the outset is a 
somewhat bald rehearsal of facts and figures. And the date 
of the B-version will be first considered. 


In attempting to reach the date of B. two steps seem 
necessary : first, the determination, if possible, of the limits 
between which the time of composition must lie ; second, the 
close examination of the possibilities within the limits thus 
fixed. 

One of the limits in question has been already pointed out. 
For if the inferences of the earlier discussion regarding the 
influence of the Lay de Franchise on the B-version of the 
Prologue are sound,’ and if, as seems clear, the ay was com- 
posed by Deschamps for the celebration of May-day, 1385,? 
it follows at once that the first version of the Prologue was 
written after May 1, 1385. Is it also possible to reach from 
external evidence a limit in the other direction? On the 
basis of the very acute deductions of Professor Kittredge 
regarding the authorship of the Book of Cupid,’ such a limit 
does seem attainable. For one may be reasonably certain 
that the writer of the Book of Cupid knew the B-version of 
the Prologue.* If, then, the poem was the work of Sir John 


1 Pubs. Mod. Lang. Assoc., x1x, 615-16, 620-21, 635-41. 

Ib., 603-06. 

See the article on ‘Chaucer and some of his Friends,’’ Mod. Philol., 1, 
15-18. 

*It is needless to repeat the evidence collected by Vollmer (Das mittel- 
englische Gedicht The Boke of Cupide, Berlin, 1898, pp. 49-50) and Skeat 
(Chaucerian and other Pieces, pp. 526 ff., under ll. 20, 23, 243). The passages 
there given are individually none of them entirely conclusive, inasmuch as 
they are in large measure commonplaces. The whole atmosphere of the 
poem is, however, that of the Prologue, and the fact that the author does 
undoubtedly borrow from the Knight’s Tale and probably from the Parle- 
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Clanvowe, who died, as is now known,' October 17, 1391, 
this date will give a positive limit in this direction for the 
composition of the Prologue, which we may place, accord- 
ingly, between May Ist, 1385 and October, 1391—or, 
indeed, with some assurance, between May Ist, 1385 and 
the departure of Clanvowe for Barbary in 1390.? Within the 


ment of Foules as well (Kittredge, op. cit., p. 14; Vollmer, loc. cit.) points 
with practical certainty to the Prologue as the source of the passages in 
question. 

1T am indebted to Professor Kittredge, since the present article has been 
in type, for the exact date of Sir John Clanvowe’s death and for the note 
which follows regarding its circumstances. The reference is found in John 
Malverne’s continuation of Higden’s Polychronicon (Rolls Ser., Polychron., 
Tx, 261) : ‘‘Item xvu®. die Octobris dominus Johannes Clanvowe miles 
egregius in quodam vico juxta Constantinopolim in Grecia diem clausit 
extremum.” Malverne, as Professor Kittredge points out, is the best kind 
of authority, since he was not only a contemporary of Clanvowe, but seems 
to have known him particularly well. What Clanvowe was doing at 
Constantinople is not clear. Perhaps he returned from Barbary that way ; 
perhaps he was going on a pilgrimage. It is worth noting that William 
Nevil, his companion on the journey, died of grief. ‘Quam ob cau- 
sam,’’ continues Malverne, ‘‘dominus Willelmus Nevyle ejus comes in 
itinere, quem non minus se ipsym diligebat, inconsolabiliter dolens num- 
quam postea sumpsit cibum. Unde transactis duobus diebus sequentibus in 
eodumi vico lamentabiliter exspiravit’’ (Polychron., Appendix, 1x, 261-62). 
This William Nevil had gone on the Barbary expedition with Clanvowe 
(or Clanvowe with him) ; see rx, 234. Nowhere does Malverne say any- 
thing of Clanvowe’s return. He does briefly describe the evil fate of the 
expedition (rx, 240): ‘Dux Bourbon . . . primo victoriam obtinuit de 
praedictis paganis; sed secunda vice ex adverso venit intolerabilis copia 
paganorum cum magna audacia Christianos compulit fugere ad naves 
eorum in multo discrimine personarum, sicque Christiani qui vivi evaserunt 
a manibus paganorum ad propria sunt reversi de eorum evasione deum multipli- 
citer collaudantes.’’ It is probably safe to say that Clanvowe did not com- 
pose much love poetry after he started on the Barbary expedition ! 

2 The question will certainly be asked: Does this date not likewise give 
the limit for the composition of A. as well? For Vollmer (op. cit., p. 50) 
concludes his discussion of the relation of the Book of Cupid to the Pro- 
logue as follows: ‘‘ Endlich eine stelle aus der nur in einer hs. erhaltenen, 
von der im Fairfax msi stark abweichenden version A... : v. 139/40 heisst 
es da: This song to herkne I dide al myn entente, For-why I mette I wiste what 
they mente, womit zu vergleichen ist [Boke of Cupide, ll. 108-09]: Me 
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period of five (or six) years thus indicated, is a still closer 
approximation possible ? 

In a poem containing an address to certain singers to 
whom he specifically acknowledges indebiedness, Chaucer 
gives evidence of having borrowed from a poem of Des- 
champs. Deschamps is known to have sent to Chaucer by 
Clifford certain poems of his own, with a request that the 
compliment be returned. There is accordingly the strongest 
antecedent probability that the particular poem of Deschamps 
which Chaucer did know, to whose writer, among others, he 
did, as it seems, make distinct acknowledgment, was among 
those which reached him from Deschamps himself through 
their common friend. The determination, accordingly, of the 
possible opportunities for a meeting between Deschamps and 


thoghte (ebenfalls im traum) J wiste al that the briddes mente, And what they 
seide and what was her entente.’’ The parallel is at first sight a striking one, 
and the inference of a borrowing from A. would of course, if valid, date 
the A-version, on the hypothesis just stated, before 1390-92. But such 
an inference overlooks, as Professor Kittredge has pointed out regard- 
ing it, two important facts. The first is that the rhyme mente: entente 
is of so frequent occurrence as to render it worthless as evidence of 
the influence of one passage on another. Moreover, as a glance at the 
examples will show, the rhyme is also associated with certain other stock 
phrases, appearing in both the passages in question, which even further 
diminish its evidential value. See, for instance, the following: ‘‘ ‘Never 
erst,’ quod she, ‘ne wiste I what ye mente. But now, Aurelie, I knowe 
your entente’’’? (F. 981-82); ‘‘She com to diner in hir playn entente. 
But god and Pandare wiste al what this mente’’ (Troilus, 11, 1560-61) ; 
“To telle me the fyn of his entente; Yet wiste I never wel what that 
he mente’’ (ib., 111, 125-26); ‘‘ Answerde him tho; but, as of his en- 
tente, It semed not she wiste what he mente’’ (ib., v, 867-68); ‘‘ [By] 
privee signes, wiste he what she mente; And she knew eek the fyn of his 
entente (E. 2105-6). Cf. also G. 998-99; A. 2989-90; B. 4613-14; F. 
107-08 ; F. 521-22; B. 324, 327; Troilus, u, 363-64; 1219, 1221; m1, 
1185, 1188 ; rv, 172-73; 1416, 1418; v, 1693-94. 

The second observation, which applies to the coincidence in substance, is 
that in the Book of Cupid the device of assuming knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the birds is not, as in the A-version of the Prologue, a mere 
incident (however effective), but grows out of the fundamental motive of 
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Clifford within the limits marked seems to carry with it the 
fixing of the possible dates at which the Lay de Franchise 
could have reached Chaucer, and that, in turn, defines stil] 
more closely the date of the first form of the Prologue. Such 
an examination, however, it should at once be premised, by no 
means depends for its pertinence solely upon the acceptance of 
the particular inference just stated. For whether by the hand 
of Clifford or of some one else the Lay de Franchise clearly 
had somehow to reach England before Chaucer could make 
use of it. And precisely at the period we are concerned with 
the sort of communication between England and France 
through which alone the current literature of the one country 
could have any reasonable chance of reaching the other was 
kept within somewhat sharply defined limits by the exigen- 
cies of the Hundred Years’ War, which was still dragging 
on. The fact that the negotiations for the various truces 
between France and England were frequently in the hands 
of friends or acquaintances of the two poets, so that their 


the poem itself, inasmuch as the very thing it purports to give is a dialogue 
between two birds. If the poem is to he at all, the device is virtually inevi- 
table, and the hypothesis of borrowing accordingly uncalled for. A very 
much closer parallel, indeed, than that in the Prologue exists for the Clan- 
vowe passage in another poem of Chaucer’s, where a similar couplet appears 
in connection with similar inherent requirements of the plot. In the 
Squires Tale, when Canace walks out on the morning after the gift of her 
magic ring, she has new delight in the singing of the birds, 


For right anon she wiste what they mente 
Right by hir song, and knew al hir entente (F. 399-400). 


That is to say, in the Squire’s Tale and the Book of Cupid alike the situa- 
tions proposed carry with them as a corollary the employment of such a 
device, and in each instance, along with the almost inevitable stock phrase 
‘‘wiste what they mente” would come the no less predestined rhyme “en- 
tente.’’ No conclusion, then, of any sort can well be drawn from the couplet 
in Clanvowe, regarding the dateof A. That to Chaucer himself, whose phrases 
had a habit of clinging to his mind, the fundamental situation of one of his 
own poems might conceivably suggest an incidental touch in another is a 
possibility of a different sort, to be considered later. 
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respective circles more than once intersected ; the alternate 
smouldering and flaming not only of actual hostilities but 
also of the sense of antagonism itself; the very specific fact 
that Deschamps’s personal attitude towards England during 
part of the period in question was such as apparently to 
preclude for the time the possibility of his sending a com- 
plimentary message to any Englishman whatsoever—this 
ebb and flow, in a word, of the larger tides of international 
affairs seems to have genuine significance for the smaller 
problem where our first interest lies." The movements of 
Deschamps and Clifford, with their various implications, 
must accordingly be carefully examined. 

Deschamps’s attitude towards “la terre Angelique ” was 
not at all times that of the balade to Chaucer.? In August, 
1380, his little country house—his “maison gracieuse’’”— 
of les Champs at Vertus was burned “ per ceulx de Bruth, 
de Ville d’ Angleterre,” * with a loss of two thousand francs.‘ 
To his hostility “toute generalment” as a Frenchman there 


1It is not altogether unilluminating that the collector of such data finds in 
Deschamps a mine of historical material, while in Chaucer he discovers 
only—poetry! What follows, accordingly, even should it be deemed to 
serve no other purpose, may at least enhance by contrast our appreciation 
of what Chaucer might in his own day have been, and by the countenance 
and grace of heaven was not. 

? Coming, as he does, very near being his own Boswell, Deschamps ex- 
plains at length in balade No. 1154 (v1, 87-88), with the characteristic 
refrain ‘‘C’ est de ce mot l’interpretacion,’’ the terms he applies to England 
in the obscure Chaucer balade itself. ‘‘Chaque fois,”’ said the Marquis de 
Queux de Saint-Hilaire, ‘‘que Deschamps parle de I’ Angleterre, il devient 
obseur ;’’ and for any light he voluntarily offers, one may be duly thankful. 

5 No. 845 (v,17). See Nos. 250 (11, 86), 835-36 (v, 5, 6), 864 (v, 42) for 
further statements regarding the catastrophe, and cf. Raynaud in Oeuvres, 
XI, 11, 32-83. 

*We are left in no doubt on this point. ‘II. M. frans et plus lui a 
couste Ceste guerre,’’ he writes in the third person to the king ( No. 250) ; 
**.1[™, frans m’a leur guerre couste,’’ he informs the Dukes of Anjou and 
Bourgogne ( No. 864) ; in the identical line he also complains to the world 
in general (No. 835). 
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was thus added the tone of personal resentment, which one 
readily detects in a number of the balades directed against 
the English. It seems entirely reasonable, then, to infer 
that the message to Chaucer belongs to one of the not 
infrequent ententes cordiales that marked the progress, in the 
last decades of the fourteenth century, of the Hundred 
Years’ War, rather than to the intervening periods when, 
the more bitter after futile hopes of peace, hostility ran 
high—an inference whose warrant a fuller presentation of 
the details may serve to make more clear. 

The discomforts of the first Flemish campaign, of 1382- 
83, in which Deschamps took part with much groaning of 
spirit,’ did not conduce to amicable feelings towards the 
English allies of the hated Flemings, nor did the second 
campaign of 1383.? In the spring of 1384, however, during 
the truce of Leulingham,’ negotiations were begun looking 
once more towards a treaty of peace between France and 
England. John of Gaunt and the Earl of Buckingham and 
Essex were the commissioners from England ;* the Dukes of 
Berry, Burgundy, Bourbon, and Brittany the ambassadors 
from France ;* and the negotiations were to be carried on at 
Boulogne in Picardy. To Picardy in the spring of 1584 
Deschamps himself was sent to inspect the fortresses (with 
the added possibility of a voyage to England)® and to await 


1See Raynaud, x1, 37-38; Pubs. Mod. Lang. Assoc., x1x, 607, n. 2. 

? Raynaud, ‘x1, 39-40; Pubs. Mod. Lang. Assoc., loc. cit. 

3 From January 26 to October 1, 1384. See Rymer (2d ed., Holmes), vu, 
418-20 ; cf. Raynaud, x1, 42. 

4Rymer, vit, 429 (27 May, 1384), cf. 432. See particularly Armitage- 
Smith, John of Gawnt (1904), pp. 287-88, and references there given. 

5 Rymer, vu, 431 (27 May, 1384). With the French ambassadors were, 
among others, the Count of Sancerre, Arnault de Corbie, and Guy de Tré- 
mouille (Rymer, v1, 433 ), all of them friends or acquaintances of Deschamps 
(see Raynaud’s index in Oeuvres de Deschamps, X, s. v. Corbie, Champagne 
(Louis de), La Trémouille (Guy de). 

® Oeuvres, XI, 42. 
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at Boulogne the arrival of the French ambassadors. August 
seems, however, to have arrived first,’ and meantime De- 
schamps availed himself of the opportunity to visit Calais in 
the company of Otho de Graunson, “flour of hem that make 
in France.” The brief stay of the two poets in Calais was 
enlivened by an incident whose narrative makes an interesting 
pendant to the balade associated with Philippa of Lancaster, 
and taken in conjunction with it throws some light upon 
what nearly concerns us—the fluctuations in Deschamps’s 
attitude towards England. He begins his tale as follows: 


Je fu l’autrier trop mal venuz 

Quant j’alay pour veir Calays ; 

J’entray dedenz comme cornuz, 

Sanz congié; lors vint. II. Anglois, 

Granson devant et moy apres, 

Qui me prindrent parmi la bride : 

L’un me dist: ‘‘dogue,’’ ? autre: ‘‘ride ;” 
Lors me devint la coulour bleue : 

“Goday,’’* fait un, autre: ‘‘ commidre.”’ > 
Lors dis: ‘‘ Oil, je voy vo queue.”’ ® 


The interchange of amenities continues during an alterca- 
tioa over Deschamps’s /aissez-passer, he narrowly escapes 
arrest, and with Graunson spends a night which he later 


1In the Itinéraires de Philippe le Hardi (ed. Petit) the time from Aug. 4 
to Sept. 15 is given up to ‘‘Sejour a Boulogne pour le traittie de la paix’? 
(p. 169). See also the documents for July in Rymer, v1, 433, 438-39, 441 

dog. ride. 

* good day. 5 come hither. 

® No. 893 (v, 79-80). For the legend of the Anglici caudati—which Des- 
champs also makes use of in Nos. 671 (rv, 130), 847 (v, 20), 868 (v, 48), 
the latter beginning: ‘‘Franche dogue, dist un Anglois, Vous ne faictes 
que boire vin’’—at first applied only to the inhabitants of Dorset, see Roman 
de Brut (ed. Le Roux de Lincy), 1, 251-53; Montaiglon, Rec. de poésies 
fr., Vt, 847-48 ; P. Meyer, Romania, xxi, 51 n; Etienne de Bourbon (ed. 
Lecoy de la Marche), p. 234; Du Cange, s. v. Caudatus ; Wright, Reliquiae 
Antiquae, 1, 230; P. d’ Auvergne (Mahn, Gedichte der Troubadours, No. 
222) ; Godefroy, m1, 167. 
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recalls in vivid terms.' Finally, however, the Dukes arrive 
at Boulogne, and the negotiations continue until September 
14th,’ merely extending the truce to May Ist, 1385. But it 
is clearly to this same period that the P. H. E. L. I. P. P. E, 
balade* belongs. For as has already been pointed out on 
other grounds ‘ that almost certainly falls at the close of 1384 
or the beginning of 1385. The presence at Boulogne of 
both the Duke of Lancaster and Deschamps during August 
1 and September, 1384, seems to account perfectly for all the 
facts in the case, and makes it still more difficult to doubt 
that the balade was sent to the Lady Philippa by Deschamps 
himself, in which case it may well have been seen by Chaucer.’ 
That Deschamps, moreover, whose acquaintance within the 
circle of John of Gaunt is thus indicated, should not there 
have heard of Geoffrey Chaucer, is hard to believe, and one 
may fairly infer that at the close of 1384 the two poets knew 
something of each other’s work. That inference and the 
fact that Deschamps was capable of two very different tones 


1 Est cilz aise qui ne se puet dormir 
Et qui ne fait toute nuit que viller, 
Puces sentir, oyr enfans crier, 
Sur un mattas et sur cordes gesir, 
Avoir or draps et sur dur orillier? . . . 
Et, d’autre part, oir la grant mer bruir 
Et les chevaulx combatre et deslier? 
Cest a Calays ; Granson, veillés jugier (No. 596, rv, 55). 


? Rymer, vu, 441-43. The Duke of Burgundy leaves Sept. 15 (Petit, 
Itinéraires, p. 169); the account of Walter Skirlawe, sent to Calais ‘pro 
tractatu pacis,’’ etc., covers the period 15 June-28 Sept. (Mirot et Deprez, 
Les Ambassades anglaises pendant la guerre de Cent ans, in Bibliotheque de 
? Ecole des Chartes, Vol. LX, p. 206). 

5 No. 765 (rv, 259-60). 

* Pubs. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xx, 608-10. I had entirely overlooked the 
corroboration afforded the view there stated by the facts, just commented 
on, connected with the peace negotiations of 1384. 

5See Kittredge, Modern Philology, 1, 5. 
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indeed toward England, may be of value in weighing the 
subsequent evidence." 

For we come, now, to the events which follow May 1st, 
1385, the date of the composition of the Lay de Franchise, 
and the question at once presents itself: What was the first 
reasonable opportunity after May Ist for knowledge of the 
Lay de Franchise to reach Chaucer, either at the hands of 
Sir Lewis Clifford or otherwise? The first thing to be 
noted is that May Ist was also the date of the expiration 
of the extended truce. Another of the abortive efforts to 
turn a truce into a peace had just terminated. The Bishop 
of Hereford, William Beauchamp, Walter Skirlawe and Sir 
John Clanvowe on the part of England,* the Bishop of 
Bayeux, Arnault de Corbye, the Sire de Sempy * and others 
on the side of France,‘ had failed to reach an agreement, 
and by the 30th of April the English commissioners seem 
to have left France. That Sir Lewis Clifford had been 
with them there (a thing in itself by no means impossible) 
there is no evidence, and the fact that on May 4th, 1385, 
protection for half a year was granted Philip Bluet, “ stay- 
ing on the King’s service with Lewis de Clifford, constable 
of Cardigan Castle in South Wales,”* seems to indicate 
that he was in Wales at the time. But even if Clifford had 
been at Calais, Deschamps was not,® so that at the actual 


1 The following balades of Deschamps have reference to the negotiations 


‘of 1384 at Boulogne: Nos. 785 (1v, 289), 66 (1, 162), 337 (1m, 47), 344 


(1, 62-63), 359 (111, 93-95). See also x1, 43. 

2 Rymer, vir, 466-67. 

5 See for each Raynaud’s index to Deschamps. 

‘See the accounts of the Bishop of Hereford, Skirlawe and Clanvowe, all 
closing April 30th, in Mirot et Deprez, op. cit., p. 207. From Cal. Pat. 
Rolls. Rich. IT, 1381-85, p. 569, we learn that on May 18th Sir John Clan- 
vowe was about to go to Wales on the King’s service. 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls. Rich. I, 1381-85, p. 569. 

®See the account of Deschamps’s movements in the spring of 1385 in 
Oeuvres, X1, pp. 45-46. 
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time of composition of the Lay de Franchise opportunity 
for it to reach England seems wanting.’ 

But immediately after May 1st hostilities were renewed 
more vigorously than for many years. Particularly was 
this true on the part of France, and Deschamps’s patriotism 
seems to have reached at about this time a somewhat violent 
pitch. Not far from May 20th? the French Admiral, Jean 
de Vienne, sailed for Scotland, an event which Deschamps 
celebrated in two balades,* one of which ends with the 
sanguinary lines ; 

Du sang des mors de chascune partie 
Fleuves courront, et veritablement 

Les fils de Bruth mourront 1a a tourment, 
Et, des ce jour, n’ont espoir de merci : 
Destruiz seront, c’est leur definement, 
Tant qu’om dira: Angleterre fut cy. * 


Nor was it long before Deschamps himself was actively 
engaged in the hostilities, marching with the royal forces 
on July 21st for his third expedition into Flanders, where 
Ackermann, the ally of the English, was making fresh 
trouble for France.’ The month of August was spent before 
Dam‘; on the 28th of September the King was again in 


1One must of course recognize that poetry is not contraband of war, and 
may run the blockade in ways hard to trace. But we are dealing here with 
a case which seems to involve the relations of the poets as well. 

?Terrier de Loray, Jean de Vienne, Amiral de France (Paris, 1877), p. 
189, ef. pp. 185 ff. ; Chronographia Regum Francorum (ed. Moranville), 
1, 75; cf. Oeuvres de Deschamps, x1, 46; Armitage-Smith, op. cit., p. 293, 
n. 3. 

5 Oeuvres, x1, 46. 

*No. 26 (1, 106-07). The other balade, No. 143 (1, 268-269) is a less 
bloodthirsty prophecy of victory. 

5 Chronographia Reg. Franc., 111, 75, n. 3; Oeuvres de Deschamps, X1, 47. 

® Oeuvres de Deschamps, x1, 47. See particularly the balades referred to 
there and in note 1. 
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Paris,! whence Deschamps accompanied him the next month 
to Troyes, which he left only in November.? 

But while Deschamps was engaged with the English allies 

in Flanders, Sir Lewis Clifford was fighting the French 
forces in Scotland. The invasion of Scotland by Jean de 
Vienne led to a call on the 4th and again on the 13th of 
June for the English forces to assemble at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne by the 14th of July.’ From this call, however, Clifford 
(of whom the last previous notice is that of May 4th, already 
referred to), together with Sir Richard Stury, John de Worth, 

Thomas Latimer and Thomas Morwell, was on the 12th of | 
of June specifically exempted, and enjoined to attend on the 
King’s mother, the Princess Joan, “ubicumque eam infra 
Regnum nostrum praedictum moram trahere contigerit.’’ 
The Princess Joan’s will is dated August 7th, 1385,° and 
her death certainly followed within a few days.® On the 6th 
of August the King had entered Scotland,’ and Clifford, so 
soon as released by the death of the Princess Joan, must 
have joined him there. That he did is indicated by the state- 
ment of Froissart that ‘en la cité de Karlion estoient en 
garnisson messires Loys de Cliffort, frére au signeur, messires 
Guillaumes de Noefville, messires Thomas Mousegrave et 


1]b., p. 48. 2 p. 48. 
5 Rymer, vil, 473 (4 June), 474 (13 June) ; cf. Armitage-Smith, op. cit., 
p. 294. *Rymer, vu, 474. 


5 Nichols, Wills of the Kings and Queens of England, p. 78. 

®The Monk of Evesham (Hist. Regni et Vitae Rich. IT, p. 63) gives the 
date as ‘‘circa principium mensis Augusti.’’ Nichols’ statement (op. cit., 
p. 82) that the Princess Joan died July 8, 1385, is a manifest error. On 
his assertion that she died ‘‘of grief for the King her son’s just resentment 
to her son John Holland, for killing Lord Stafford in a fray’? (loc. cit.), 
see Walsingham, Hist. Angl., 1, 130, and ef. the Monk of Evesham, loc. 
cit. See also Armitage-Smith, op. cit., p. 294. The Princess Joan’s will 
was proved Dec. 9, 1385, and Clifford was one of her executors (Nichols, 
op. cit,, p. 81). 

? Wallon, Richard IT, 1, 243; Terrier de Loray, op. cit., p. 200. 
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ses fils,” etc.’ Jean de Vienne did not return to France 
until shortly after November 26th, 1385,’ and it is extremely 
unlikely that Clifford left Scotland while hostilities were stil] 
in progress. rom May to December of 1385, accordingly, 
Deschamps and Clifford were employed in such a fashion as 
to make it practically impossible that they should have met 
in the interval. Moreover, the attitude of Deschamps toward 
England was clearly not such as would dictate the exchange 
of courtesies implied in the Chaucer balade. And finally, 
leaving the direct agency of Deschamps altogether out of the 
question, it is in the highest degree improbable that at any 
time during 1385 a French poem of so distinctly occasional 
a character as the Lay de Franchise should by any other 
medium have crossed the channel. It is probabilities and 
not certainties with which, indeed, we have just here to deal ; 
but the probabilities seem decidedly against Chaucer’s knowl- 
edge of the Lay de Franchise before the close of 1385, and 
therefore against the inference that the B-version of the 
Prologue was composed during that year. 

The year 1386, however, opened more auspiciously, and 
in the early spring the circles of the two poets again inter- 
sected. As a result of the intercession of Leo, King of 
Armenia,* commissioners were once more appointed to treat 
for peace, including on the English side Sir John Clanvowe,' 
and on the French side Arnaut de Corbye, Louis de Cham- 
pagne, and Charles de Trie*—the first two having been 


1Ed. Kervyn, x, 394. 

? Terrier de Loray, op. cit., p. 203. 

5See the various references in An Eng. Chron. of the Reigns of Rich. II, 
Henry IV, etc. (Camden Soc., 1856), p. 146, and add Chron. de St. Denys, 
I, 418 ff. 

*Rymer, vu, 491-94; cf. Mirot et Deprez, op. cit., pp. 207-08. The 
accounts are from the 9th (10th, 12th) of February to the 28th of March. 

5Rymer, vu, 497; cf. 496, 498. 
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among those who took part in the previous negotiations.' 
Charles VI, supposing that Richard II was coming to 
Calais to treat in person, advanced as far as Boulogne, but 
finding that only commissioners were being sent, despatched 
his own representatives to Leulingham, midway between 
Calais and Boulogne.? Deschamps, who seems to have been 
at this period, as huissier d’armes, in close attendance upon 
the King,’ may have been—it is scarcely too much to say, 
probably was—present at these negotiations, as we know 
him to have been at those of 1384, although his name 
appears in neither case in Rymer.‘ Nor is there evidence 
of weight to oppose to any one who cares to conjecture that 
Sir Lewis Clifford may possibly have accompanied his friend Sir 
John Clanvowe and the English commissioners to France.’ 
The records are silent as to his whereabouts from the mention 
of his presence at Carlisle at the close of 1385 to his testimony 
in the Scrope-Grosvenor suit, October 19th, 1386. For that 
he did not accompany the Duke of Lancaster to Spain in 1386, 
as Froissart’s mention of a Lewis Clifford in connection with 
that expedition implies,’ seems, in spite of Froissart, almost a 


1See p. 758, n. 5, adding for Charles de Trie, index to Deschamps, s. v. T'rie. 

2 Chron. de St. Denys, 1, 426-27 ; cf. Oeuvres de Deschamps, x1, 48. 

5 Oewvres de Deschamps, x1, 45-48. 

‘The safe conduct granted the commissioners included, however, ‘‘ leurs 
Gents, Familiers, Chevalers, Esquiers, Clers, Varles et autres, de quel estat 
ou condicion que ils soient, jusques au dit nombre de Trois cens Parsonnes’’ 
(Rymer, loc. cit.). 

5It should be remembered that Chaucer’s name, for example, is not 
included in the commissions of 1377 to treat of peace, although his own 
statement of accounts for both and Froissart’s mention of him in connec- 
tion with one prove him to have been on the two missions. 

6 Et fut la ville de Saint-Jaques 4 ung chevallier d’ Angleterre bailliée 
a garder, et pour en estte le chief et capitaine, lequel on appelloit messire 
Loys Clifford, et avoit par dessoubs luy trente lances et cent archiers (ed. 
Kervyn, xu, 94-95). Cf. Scrope-Grosvenor Roll, u, 429; Morant, Hist. 
and Antig. of the Deanery of Craven, p. 315; Beltz, Memorials of the Order of 
the Garter, p. 263. 
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certainty. Lancaster and those who were to accompany him 
had already testified at Plymouth in the Scrope-Grosvenor 
case ;' Clifford, on the other hand, gave his evidence in the 
refectory of Westminster Abbey on October 19th.? The fact 
that he was not among those who testified at Plymouth, and the 
immediate return from Spain that would necessarily have been 
involved in his presence later at the trial render his connection 
with the expedition highly improbable. Moreover, Froissart’s 
reference is to a date after the marriage of Philippa of Lancas- 
ter, that is, after February 2nd, 1387,* so that even though 
Froissart be correct (which is unlikely),‘ there is no need to 
suppose that Clifford left for Spain until after October, 1386.’ 
There seems to have been, accordingly, as there had not been 
since the date of the Lay de Franchise, an opportunity in 
March, 1386, for Deschamps and Clifford to come together. 
That they did so meet one cannot from the facts at hand 
assert ; but the possibility of a meeting may not be left out 
of the account. 

Moreover, in June of the same year still another oppor- 
tunity should perhaps be recognized. Professor Kittredge 


1 Armitage-Smith, op. cit., pp. 309-310 ; Scrope-Grosvenor Roll, 1, 49. 

2 Scrope-Grosvenor Roll, 1, 183 ; Beltz, Memorials of the Order of the Garter, 
p. 263. 

5See Modern Philology, 1, 4. 

*** Froissart’s account of the Galician campaign is simply hopeless. 
Chronology and topography are nothing to him. The Marshal takes a 
town in the heart of Leon, and goes back to Santiago to dinner! It is 
curious that Froissart should have made such a muddle of it, for he was at 
Foix in 1388, where there were eye-witnesses to question, and Joio Fernan- 
des Pacheo, who told him about it at Middleburgh a few years later, was in 
a position to know.’? Armitage-Smith, op. ecit., p. 321 n. 

5It may be mentioned (though of course the argumentum ez silentio has 
only corroboratory value in such a case) that Clifford’s name does not occur 
in the lists of those to whom letters of protection were issued in connection 
with the expedition. See Rymer, vm, 490-91, 499-501, 508; Cal. Pat. 
Rolls. Rich. IT, 1385-89, pp. 139, 160, 164, 191-93, 198, 209, 213, 250, 
276, 309. 
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has already called attention to the fact that at that time Sir 
Thomas Clifford, son of Roger Lord Clifford, challenged 
Boucicault the younger to certain feats of arms.' It was 
with this same Sir Thomas Clifford, probably a near kins- 
man, that Sir Lewis Clifford had helped to hold Carlisle against 
the French the previous autumn,’ and that he should have 
accompanied the challenging knight to France is not an 
unreasonable conjecture. The tourney took place at Calais, 
before William de Beauchamp,* and who constituted the 
party of Boucicault we are not told. The incident, however, 
is of value as showing that during the early part of 1386 
such communication was for the time restored between Eng- 
land and France as might readily afford occasion, whether 
at the hands of Clifford or of some one else, for the passage 
of the poem across the channel. 

But there the opportunities seem sharply to break off. 
The formidable preparations at I’Ecluse for the French 
invasion of England ;‘ the terror of the Londoners, who, 
“timidi velut lepores, meticulosi ut mures, requirunt hine 
inde divortia, perscrutantur latebras ;”° the counter prepara- 
tions on the part of England *—put further amenities out 
of the question for months to come. Deschamps appears as 
an uncompromising enemy of England, and an enthusiastic 
advocate of the proposed invasion : 


Passons la mer, ou, j’appergoy trop bien, 
Sanz paix avoir, nous aurons guerre, guerre.” 


1 Modern Philology, 1, 11; Rymer, vu, 526; Livre des Faicts du bon Mes- 
sire Jean le Maingre, dit Boucicault, Pt. I, Ch. xtv (Collec. des Memoires, ed. 
Pettitot, xvi, pp. 413-16 ; Memoires, ed. Michaud and Ponjoulat, 1, 226). 

2 Rotuli Scotiae, 11, 75 (29 Oct., 1385) and passim; Cal. Pat. Rolls. Rich. 
II, 1381-85, pp. 518 (26 Jan., 1385), 527 (16 Dec., 1384). 

5 Livres des Faicts, loc. cit. 

*See Wallon, op. cit., 1, 280 ff. and references. 

5 Walsingham, Hist. Angl., u, 145, cf. 147. 

® Wallon, op. cil., 1, 287 ff. 

™No. 48 (1, 136-37) ; cf. Oeuvres, x1, 50. 
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The “terre Angelique” of the Chaucer balade is given a 
characteristic turn : 
Las! toy, terre gouvernée d’enfans ! 
Visaige d’ ange portez ; mais la pensée 
De diable est en vous toudis sortissans... . 
_ Destruiz serez, Grec diront et Latin : 
Ou temps jadis estoit ci Angleterre.? 


The poet prepares, with mingled feelings, to accompany the 
expected invasion : 


L’yver est grant, la mer est ample, 
Les vens sont grief, 


he exclaims.” And so: 


Adieu la terre ou l’en puet reposer, 
Douce eaue aussy, adieu ! * 


But the dominant note is that of the ba/ade on the Prophecy 


of Merlin : 
Selon de Brut de l’isle des Geans 
Qui depuis fut Albions appelée, 
Peuple maudit, tardis en Dieu creans, 
Sera l’isle de tous poins desolée ; * 


to which is joined vehement counsel to avoid delay : 


Princes, passez sanz point de demourée : 
Vostres sera le pays d’ Angleterre ; 

Autre fois l’a un Normant conquestée : 
Vaillant cuer puet en tous temps faire guerre.® 


This mood seems to have lasted until the shameful fiasco in 
December of 1386, when the French fleet turned back ; 
whereupon Deschamps’s ready invectives were launched 


1No. 211 (11, 33-84) ; cf. Oeuvres, x1, 50, 98,n.1. See the other balades 
on the same theme referred to in Vol. x1, 49 ff. 

2No. 1060 (v, 351-52). 

5 No. 798 (1v, 309). 

*No. 211 (1, 33). 

5No. 1145 (v1, 73-74), quoted by Raynaud in Ocwvres, x1, 50-51. See 
the other references there given. 
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against the “ Lasches, couars, recreans et faillis”’ of his 
own country as well. 

Into the details beyond this point it seems unnecessary to 
go. Suffice it to say that the hostilities continued until early 
in the year 1389, when, on June 18th, a truce was con- 
cluded between England and France and their allies until 
August 16th, 1392.? After that there are of course oppor- 
tunities in abundance for communication through Clifford 
between Deschamps and Chaucer; the tournament of Saint- 
Inglevert, where Clifford jousted March 21, 1389/90;° the 
Barbary expedition of the same year, in which Clifford was 
associated with the circle of Deschamps’s acquaintances ; ‘ 
the mission to Paris early in 1391;° and finally the one 
occasion where there is positive documentary evidence that 
Deschamps and Clifford were together, the negotiations for 
peace in April, 1393.° What conclusion, then, may we 


1No. 180 (1, 315-16); cf. especially Oewvres, x1, 51 for the personal 
attack on Deschamps for his freedom of speech, and cf. his own bitter com- 
plaint in No. 772 (1v, 270) ; cf. No. 773. 

2 Rymer, vil, 622 ff., esp. 626. 

5See Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 10-11 for references, and add Livre des Faicts, 
Pt. I, Ch. xvii, and the interesting Joutes de Saint-Ingelbert, Podme contemp- 
orain, in Partie inédite des Chroniques de Saint-Denis, ed. Pichon (Paris, 
1864), especially pp. 69-70. 

* Kittredge, op. cit., p. 11. Clifford seems to have returned to England 
after the tournament, which lasted thirty days, for Froissart (ed. Kervyn, 
xiv, 150-51) speaks of the Englishmen as all returning together. The Earl 
of Derby was at Calais from May 9th to May 31st, with the intention (later 
changed) of joining the expedition (Toulmin-Smith, Derby Accounis, p. 
xxxix), and Clifford was picked up at Calais (Cabaret, Chron. du bon Due 
Loys de Bourbon, ed. Chazaud, p. 222). The expedition started back at the 
end of September, 1390 (Delaville le Roulx, La France en Orient au XIV 
Sidele, 1, 194). In April, 1390, and again at the close of the same year, 
then, we know Clifford to have passed from France to England. 

5 Kittredge, op. cit., p. 10, and references. 

*The Complaint de? Eglise (vi, 293-311) is dated by Deschamps April 
13, 1393, and the Epilogue reads : Ceste epistre fist et compila Eustace des 
Champs, dit Morel, au traictié de la paix des .II. rois de France et de Angle- 
terre, estans pour lors a Lolinghem, etc. From Rymer, vu, 738-39 we know 
that Clifford was one of the English commissioners. 
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draw from this long and somewhat dreary rehearsal of the 
facts ? 

Were nothing else involved, the period beginning with 
the Saint-Inglevert tourney might well be regarded as 
offering the most favorable opportunity for the despatch 
of the balade and its accompanying poems from Deschamps 
to Chaucer. Two considerations, however, run counter to 
this conclusion. In the first place, we have seen‘ that in all 
probability Deschamps knew of Chaucer as early as the 
autumn of 1384, an inference which, taken in connection 
with the otherwise curious fact that the balade seems to 
show acquaintance only with the translation of the Romance 
of the Rose among Chaucer’s works, renders so late a date 
as 1390 or thereafter very unlikely. But it is far more 
important to note, in the second place, that, whether knowl- 
edge of the Lay de Franchise reached Chaucer through 
Clifford or through some other source, the B-version of the 
Prologue was, as we may safely infer both from general 
considerations and from its special relation to the Book of 
Cupid,’ written some little time before the date of Sir John 
Clanvowe’s departure on the Barbary expedition, in the 
spring of 1390. We are compelled, therefore, practically to 
throw out of court the period of the three years’ truce as 
affecting the problem at all. 

That leaves us, accordingly, the fact that for almost a year 
after the precise day for which the Lay de Franchise was 
written England and France were literally at sword’s points, 

, with Deschamps and Clifford during part of the time engaged 
in the actual hostilities, and with no reasonable opportunity 
of any sort seeming to present itself for knowledge of such a 
poem as the Lay to cross to England. Early in 1386 such 
an opportunity does seem to have arisen, during renewed 


1 See p. 760. 1 See p. 754. 
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negotiations for peace ; immediately thereafter the prepara- 
tions for the French invasion and Deschamps’s anti-English 
crusade put it out of the question again for at least the 
remainder of the year, and hostilities continue until the truce 
of Leulingham. All the evidence, therefore, seems to point 
to the late spring or the summer of 1386 as the earliest 
possible date for the composition of the B-version of the 
Prologue. And it may also be said that whatever opportu- 
nity for communication there may have been in the following 
year (upon which the records apparently throw no light) none 
seems probable after the spring or summer of 1386 for at least 
the remainder of that year. Accepting, then, the spring, or 
more probably the summer or autumn of 1386! as a pro- 
visional date for the B-version of the Prologue, how does it 
relate itself to the other considerations involved ? 

Its most important bearings will be discussed in a later 
section of this paper. Here, however, two other attempts 
that have been made on different grounds to determine the 
date of B. must be considered. The first depends on a bit 
of evidence which brings into the problem a most tantalizing 
touch of human interest. Where was Chaucer actually living 
when the Prologue was composed, and does he perhaps in it, 
with something of the pride of new possession, allude to a 
house more to his taste than the_one where for the twelve 
years previous he had lived, upon the city wall? In the 
Academy for December 6th, 1879, Professor J. W. Hales 
called attention to the fact that Chaucer’s house in Ald- 
gate—“ totam mansionem supra portam de Algate” ?— 
which had been leased to him in May, 1374, was granted 
by the corporation in October, 1386,' to one Richard Foster, 


*One needs to guard one’s self against the fallacy of supposing that 
spring poems are necessarily composed in the spring ! 

* Life Records, p. 264. 

5 Ib., loc. cit. The exact date of the lease was 5th October, 1386. There 
is no actual record of the surrender. The lease was delivered on 6th No- 
vember. See Life Records, pp. xxxiv, 264. 
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“possibly identical with the ‘Richard Forrester’ who was 
one of Chaucer’s proxies when he went abroad for a time 
in May, 1378.... The Legend of Good Women,” Professor 
Hales goes on, “was written after he had moved away, 
probably very shortly afterwards, likely enough in the spring 
or summer of 1386;' for, probably enough, he ceased to 
reside in the Gate-house a little time before he ceased to be 
the lessee. . . . Anyhow—and the remark may be of use 
towards settling the date of it—the house he mentions in 
The Legend can scarcely have been his tower in Aldgate.” 
Professor Hales then quotes Il. 197-207 of the B-version 
of the Prologue, referring to the “litel herber that I have,” 
in connection with the mention of “myn hous.” Professor 
Skeat? also agrees that the remarks about ‘myn hous’ “are 
inconsistent with the position of a house above a city-gate,” 
but in order to avoid the conflict between this fact and the 
date to which he has assigned the composition of the Pro- 
logue suggests that “if, as is probable, they [i. ¢., the 
remarks about ‘myn hous’] have reference to facts, we may 
suppose that [Chaucer] had already practically resigned his 
house to his friend in 1385, when he was no longer expected 
to perform his official duties personally.” Professor Hales, 
on the other hand, had suggested as Chaucer’s motive for 
leaving the house the fact that “his parliamentary duties 
called for his frequent presence in Westminster ”—an expla- 
nation on the whole more probable than that he should have 
actually vacated his house over a year and a half before the 
lease was transferred. The writ for the election of the two 
knights of the shire for Kent is dated August 8, 1386,° 
and Parliament assembled October 1st. The surrender of 
Chaucer’s lease in August, then, would certainly be natural 


Italics mine. 
2 Oxford Chaucer, 1, xxxviii. 
3 Life Records, p. 261. 
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enough. One may even surmise that the duties involved in 
his full commission, dated June 28, 1386, as Justice of the 
Peace for Kent’ may possibly have been such as to render a 
change of residence advisable. At all events, the detail is an 
extremely interesting one, and if Chaucer was in fact refer- 
ring to his own house, it seems rather to corroborate the 
date for the composition of B. here arrived at on grounds 
entirely different from those of Professor Hales. The lion 
in the way is, of course, one’s grave doubt whether here, 
as in the daisy-passage itself, Chaucer may not be giving his 
usual verisimilitude to a poetic fancy, for one cannot feel 
sure that the “olde bokes” even this time are “a-weye,” 
and the if before one’s premises must be writ large. 

A very elaborate argument for 1385 and 1390 as the 
dates of A. and B. respectively, has been constructed by 
Mr. Bilderbeck *—an argument which, despite one’s profound 
respect for the scholarly and always suggestive work of its 
author, rests on premises which seem to be not only unten- 
able in themselves but even more unfortunate in their 
implications. The argument is based on the lines* in which 
Alcestis urges the god of Love to leave his ire and be 
“somewhat tretable.” ‘There can be no doubt,” Mr. 
Bilderbeck assures us, “that, in the lecture on the duties 
of a king which Chaucer puts into the mouth of Alcestis, he 
is taking advantage of Queen Anne’s well-known influence 
with the king, in order to convey to him, through her, a 
warning or a remonstrance against proceedings on his part 
which were calculated to endanger his safety and the peace 
of the kingdom.” * To the lines in question, Mr. Bilderbeck 


1 Ib., pp. xxxiii, 259. Chaucer had been an “‘associate’’ Justice since 12 
Oct., 1385 (ib., pp. xxxiii, 254). 

*J. B. Bilderbeck, Chaucer's Legend of Good Women (London, 1902), 
pp. 93 ff. 

5A. 353-375 = B. 373-389. 

* Op. cit., p. 94. 
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submits, “it is impossible to concede appositeness. What 
has the God of Love got to do with the distinctions 
between rich and poor, or the advancement in rank of his 
lords? Why should Love, to whom the gods themselves 
are sometimes subject, be afraid of any half-goddys? The 
arguments and appeals in the . . . . passage have been 
dragged in to the violation of the fitness of things, in 
respect either to the character of the God of Love or to the 
circumstances of the fable out of which these arguments 
and appeals arise.”* But has not the critic in this case, 
one is constrained to ask, in his zeal for the acquisition of 
chronological data been somewhat blinded to obvious artistic 
considerations? For one is forced to protest that the passage, 
with its arguments and appeals, is not “dragged in.” On 
the contrary it is consistent with itself and with what pre- 
cedes and follows it. For the sum of Alcestis’s appeal at 
i this point is simply noblesse oblige. It is his subject, his 
i, vassal, with whom the god of Love (Alcestis reminds him) 
is dealing—he must remember that ; it is one of his people, 
to whom bepignity is due :* 


i; A king to kepe his liges in justyce ; 
| With-outen doute, that is his offyce.* 


True, it is also right and reasonable that he respect the 
claims of his lords ; but it is of greater moment that 


f This shal he doon, bothe to pore [and] riche, 
Al be that her estat be nat a-liche, 


And han of pore folk compassioun.* 
1Tb., p. 95. 
Bi *T am using the A-version at this point, since it is the one from which 
Bilderbeck argues. 
5 A. 366-67. 
* A. 374-76. The subordination of the reference to the lords is still more 
distinct in B., through the ‘‘al..... yit’”’ of Il. 384, 388. 
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This last line, which contains the conclusion of the whole 
matter, Bilderbeck entirely overlooks, closing his quotation 
with a period at line 375. What follows—the concrete 
illustration of the lion and the fly—is also left out of 
account, so that the very essence of Alcestis’s appeal, its 
stress on the low degree of the culprit and the consequent 
obligation to mercy in the “ noble corage” of the one whom 
he has offended, is disregarded, and emphasis laid on a sub- 
ordinate point. What the god of Love “has... to do with 
the distinction between rich and poor,” then, is to recognize 
that “of his genterye, Him deyneth nat to wreke him on a 
flye.” That is the very gist of Alcestis’s plea. Nor is there 
question in the lines of his being “afraid of any half-goddys,” 
as Bilderbeck implies. His lords too have their rights, 
Alcestis points out; it is reasonable that they be “enhaunced 
and honoured and most dere” (for have not the half-gods 
claims of rank and kinship alike?), but this man’s claim 
rests on the very fact that he is not a lord. The premise 
on which the whole argument of Bilderbeck depends seems 
admissible only if one reads the lines in the light of a 
preconceived theory. 

“Chaucer’s lecture on the duties and responsibilities of a 
king,” * in A., Bilderbeck assigns to 1385, because in that 
year Chaucer could still “convey to the king a strong and 
timely hint of the dangers that might attend a blind and 
unqualified adhesion to the policy which he seemed disposed 
to pursue.”* That policy was, in the words Bilderbeck 
quotes from Stubbs,’ “to raise up a counterpoise to [his 
uncles] by promoting and enriching servants of his own,” 
and it was the ennobling of de la Pole, “created Earl of 
Suffolk on August 6th, 1385,” * and the fact that “in the 


Op. ett., p. 98. 2 7b. p. 99. 5 Tb., p. 96. 

* Bilderbeck himself calls attention two pages earlier to the fact that on 
the same day on which de la Pole was created Earl of Suffolk the king 
likewise created his uncles Edward and Thomas Duke of York and Duke 
of Gloucester respectively ! 
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same year... . John of Gaunt fortified himself against 
arrest in his castle at Pontefract,” which “ perhaps inspired 
the poet’s recommendation that the king should ‘kepe his 
lordys hir degre;’ that they should be ‘enhaunsede and 
honoured’ as ‘ half-goddys ;’ and that he should— 


Nat ryghtfully his yre wreke 
Or he haue herd the tother party speke.”’ ! 


But is not all that, like the other, entirely beside the 
point? The god of Love, like a petulant boy, has begun 
with a contemptuous reference to a worm as more welcome 
in his presence than the poet,? and has ended with a threat in 
which he so far forgets his dignity as to include the offender 
for a second time among old fools.* With a touch worthy 
of the Nun’s Priest's Tale Chaucer allows Alcestis (whose 
sense of humor has not always descended to her commenta- 
tors) to fall into mock heroic vein; over against the figure 
of the captious god of Love, in a pet because a poet has 
translated despite of love from old clerks, are all at once 
set the redoubtable “tiraunts of Lombardye That usen 
wilfulhed and tiraunye.” The thing is masterly; it is 
Chaucer through and through.* And instead of its delicately 


1 Op. cit., p. 99. 

*T am still using the A-version, from which Bilderbeck argues. 

’The sly humor of Alcestis’s opening words: ‘‘god, right of your 
courtesye’’ is one of Chaucer’s most delicious touches. Though, indeed, on 
the hypothesis under discussion one is at a loss to know precisely where to 
draw the line. May not Alcestis, who is Queen Anne, be gently reading 
the god of Love, who is King Richard, a ‘‘lecture’’ on kingly restraint of 
speech? For Richard, if one may believe the chroniclers, often availed 
himself in right regal fashion of his prerogatives as ‘‘ lord of this langage !’’ 

* Nothing, indeed, could be more characteristic than the evident zest 
with which the figure of Love as a pettish and captious young person is 
drawn ; and precisely the tyranny which Alcestis deprecates is animadverted 
on by Theseus (A. 1623-26), by Pandare ( Troilus, 1, 904-40), and, not to 
name others, by Chaucer in his own person : 


For al be that I knowe not love in dede, 
Ne wot how that he quyteth folk hir hyre, 
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humorous incongruity ' we are asked to accept “a lecture on 
the duties of a king, expressed in tones at once earnest and 
solemn,” which Chaucer with fine tact puts into the mouth 
of the Queen herself, who thus is made to remind her 
husband that 


Him oghte nat be tiraunt ne cruel, 
As is a fermour, to doon the harm he can! 


In a word, where the plan and structure of the poem itself, 
considered as the work of art which Chaucer indubitably 
supposed he was engaged on, adequately account for the 
imagined references to matters without its scope,’ the princi- 


Yet happeth me ful ofte in bokes rede 

Of his miracles, and his cruel yre ; 

Ther rede I wel he wol be lord and syre, 

I dar not seyn, his strokes been so sore, 
But god save swich a lord! I can no more. 


(Parl. of Foules, ll. 8-14. Cf. ll. 1-7; Merciles Beaute, ll. 27-39 ; Envoy to 
Scogan, ll. 22-28 ; etc. ). 

1It is interesting to note that Legouis (see below, p. 787, n. 1) 
recognized a similar humorous incongruity in another connection. Speak- 
ing of Amour’s references ‘‘aux bons auteurs” in his long speech in A. 
268 ff., he writes: ‘‘Quelque comique naissait sans doute de la discordance 
qu’il y avait entre sa jolie figure et son lourd étalage d’erudition”’ (p. 9). 
This is, however, he thinks, to the detriment, even to the ruin, of a Pro- 
logue till then all grace and all poetic charm. 

* There is a seemingly valid distinction to be made between the Parlement 
of Foules and the Prologue, which is possibly of some importance in its 
bearing on the subject under discussion. In the Parlement, in the very 
nature of the case, one is forced to go outside the poem itself for any 
significance it may have over and above the ostensible picture it gives of 
the parliament of the birds. That prima facie significance does not in and 
for itself justify its elaboration in the poem ; one instinctively looks out- 
side it for its real occasion. In the Prologue, on the other hand, the 
allegory is in itself ‘‘totus, teres atque rotundus.’’ Every detail can be 
adequately accounted for by reference to the three central figures in pre- 
cisely the characters they purport to have. The burden of proof rests 
wholly upon those who import an ulterior significance. The two poems, 
in other words, belong to distinct types, and to argue from one to another 
involves an initial fallacy. 
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ple of economy itself renders such references extremely 
doubtful. And when the acceptance of them involves a 
lecture with a sting in its tail,’ “breathing,” also, “a spirit 
of concern and anxiety,”* delivered—of all men !—hy 
Geoffrey Chaucer to his sovereign, the respect emphati- 
cally gives us pause. It is not—be it distinctly said— 


1 Bilderbeck, op. cit., p. 96. 2 7b., p. 108. 

5 The uncertainties incident to such a method of interpretation as Bilder- 
beck’s may be shown in another way. For independent reasons one has ar- 
rived at the summer or autumn of 1386 asa probable date for the composition 
of B. One turns to Knighton and finds that in the autumn of 1386 the 
Parliament (of which Chaucer was then a member) sent to King Richard 
as envoys the Duke of Gloucester and the Bishop of Ely, who were to 
inform the King, among other things, that it was his duty to summon a 
parliament once a year, ‘‘tanquam ad summam curiam totius regni, in qua 
omnis aequitas relucere deberet absque qualibet scrupulositate vel nota, 
tanquam sol in ascensu meridiei, ubi pauperes et divites pro refrigerio tranqui!- 
litatis et pacis et repulsione injuriarum refrigium infallibile quaerere possent,’’ 
ete. (Knighton, 11, 217). There at once is Chaucer’s ‘right to pore and 
riche.”’? Moreover, the envoys also called attention to the fact that ‘‘si rex... 
nec voluerit per jura regni et statuta ac laudibiles ordinationes cum salubri 
consilio dominorum et procerum regni gubernari et regulari, sed capitose in suis 
insanis consilits propriam voluntatem swam singularem proterve exercere, extunc 
licitum est eis . . . . regem de regali solio abrogare,”’ etc. (Knighton, 1, 
219). There is also the ‘‘keping his lords hir degre ;”’ there is the ‘‘tyr- 
annye’’—to say nothing of the striking parallel in the whole situation as 
Knighton gives it. One might, accordingly, with the utmost plausibility 
argue that in the autumn of 1386 Chaucer, himself a Member of Parliament, 
was in the B-version voicing as a friend the admonition which he feared 
would come in sterner form from the king’s enemies, whose temper he had 
ample opportunity to know. 

One recalls, moreover, that there are in A. five lines which Bilderbeck, 
with his theory of 1385 as the date of that version, overlooks, although 
if any lines in the poem seem to have specific contemporary reference it 
is they : 

And that him oweth, of verray duetee, 
Shewen his peple pleyn benignitee, 
And wel to here hir excusaciouns, 
And hir compleyntes and peticiouns, 
In duewe tyme, whan they shal hit profre 
(A. 360-64). 
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that one absurdly denies the possibility of Chaucer’s indulg- 
ing in references to contemporary events.’ The contention 
is simply that such supposed references must first of all be 
judged as integral parts of a work of art, and that, further- 
more, the characteristics of the poet himself, so far as one 
may gather them from his other works, must enter into the 
estimate. 

There seems, then, to be in the opposing arguments 
examined no valid reason for abandoning the date proposed 
for the composition of B.—a date not earlier than the late 
spring or even the summer of 1386. 


These lines do not occur in B. One will recall further that on August 29, 
1393, Richard visited London to be publicly reconciled with the citizens— 
an occasion celebrated in a famous Latin poem by Richard de Maidstone 
(Wright, Political Poems, Rolls Series, 1, 282-300), in which Richard 
literally heard the ‘‘excusaciouns’’ of his people, and at the ‘‘ supplicatio 
reginae pro eisdem civibus’’ did show them “‘ pleyn benignitee.’’ But, in the 
very article of ten Brink whose argument Bilderbeck is attempting to 
refute, it will be remembered that ten Brink suggested for A. the possi- 
bility of a date scarcely before 1393, or possibly in 1394. Applying 
Bilderbeck’s own principle of interpretation, then, one finds in A. what 
seems to be an almost startling reference to an event at the close of 1393. 
(To Legouis, on the other hand, the scene recalls something else: ‘‘ Elle 
fait penser 4 l’intercession de la bonne reine Philippine de Hainaut en 
faveur des pauvres bourgeois de Calais voués 4 la mort par Edouard III. 
Plusieurs traits renforcent cette impression: la colére du dieu calmée par 
Alceste ; allusion au pénitent qui implore merci et s’offre ‘in his bare 
sherte,’’ etc.’’ (op. cit., p. 18). That was in 1347! The riches of the 
allusion are somewhat embarrassing). In other words, one may readily 
find in the supposed references to contemporary events equally strong argu- 
ments (I should myself be inclined to say much stronger ones) for referring 
B. and A. respectively to 1386 and 1394, as for Bilderbeck’s suggestion of 
1385 and 1390 respectively for A. and B. Bilderbeck’s argument proves 
too much. 

1That Chaucer’s phraseology is possibly, even probably, here and there 
mere or less reminiscent of the general situation in England for a period 
extending over several years (precisely as the phrase ‘‘tyraunts of Lom- 
bardye’’ is reminiscent of well-known foreign affairs) one may readily 
admit. But that is a very different thing indeed from the claim that the 
whole situation of the poem is to be identijied with the situation at the 
English court. 


| 
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II. 


Is it possible, now, to determine the date of A? Any 
attempt to do so must manifestly take first into account the 
couplet of B. in which the Legend is dedicated to the Queen : 


And whan this book is maad, yive hit the quene 
On my behalfe, at Eltham, or at Shene.! 


This is the one direct, explicit, unmistakable reference in 
the poem to the Queen, and in A. it is omitted. Why? 
Ten Brink suggested two possible reasons: “Als Chaucer 
seinen prolog umarbeitete, war entweder sein verhiiltniss zu 
den majestiiten ein derartiges, dass es ihm gerathen schien, 
eine zu deutliche anspielung auf friiher genossene gnade zu 
unterdriicken, oder aber die kénigen Anna (f 7. Juni, 1394) 
war damals schon nicht mehr am leben.”? The first reason, 
it must be confessed, seems little short of incredible.’ That 
an English gentleman should deliberately recall a dedication 
to his Queen because he did not stand so high in royal favor 
as in earlier days would be hard in any instance to believe ; ‘ 
the possibility that Chaucer himself should commit so gross 
a breach of courtesy one may dismiss without hesita- 
tion. That leaves ten Brink’s second suggestion, which 
under ordinary circumstances would seem little more proba- 
ble than the first, inasmuch as a poem dedicated in her 
lifetime to the Queen would naturally enough remain after 
her death a tribute to her memory. But a peculiar circum- 


1B. 496-97. 2 Eng. Stud., xvu1, 19. 

’Both Koch (Chronology, p. 85) and Bilderbeck (op. cit., p. 81) call 
attention to the improbability of such a reason for the excision of the 
couplet, but both overlook entirely the fact that ten Brink had offered an 
alternative suggestion. 

*Gower’s change in the dedication of the Confessio Amantis is not, as 
Bilderbeck with right points out (op. cit., p. 81), a case in point. 
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stance already referred to' renders it highly probable that— 
granted for the moment the existence at the time of the 
Queen’s death of a well-known poem dedicated to her, 
with the addition of an explicit reference to Shene—the 
dedication would in the particular case of Queen Anne be 
cancelled after her death. For we read in Stow: “The 
seuenth of June Queene Anne dyed at Shine in Southery, 
and was buryed at Westminst. The king tooke her death 
so heauily, that besides cursing the plece where shee dyed, 
hee did also for anger throwe downe the buildings unto the 
which the former kinges beeing wearyed of the Citee, were 
wont for pleasure to resort.”* That a recognition of the 
grief which led the half-crazed king to tear down the manor 
house at Shene in which the Queen had died, should dictate 
the removal from a familiar poem of the lines which, asso- 
ciating the living Queen with that very house, must have 
recalled too painfully the happier days, is a supposition 
which gives an entirely adequate and vividly human motive 
for a change otherwise almost inexplicable. If, then, there 
should be found independent evidence which points in 
general to a somewhat late date for the version, we shall 
probably be justified in placing not long after the middle 
of 1394 the revision resulting in A.* And other grounds 


See Pubs. Mod. Lang. Assoc., x1x, 671, n. 4. 

*Annales (1615), p. 308; cf. the Monk of Evesham, Historia Vitae et 
Regni Ricardi IT (ed. Hearne), p. 125. Reference is made to the incident 
in another connection by Bilderbeck, op. cit., p. 84. 

*Koeppel’s suggestion regarding the revision of the Prologue—‘ dass 
sie niimlich als ein missgliickter versuch Chaucer’s zu betrachten ist, auch 
den prolog und einige der legenden fiir das hauptwerk seiner letzten 
periode, fiir die Canterbury-geschichten zu erwerten (Eng. Stud., xxx, 
467; reiterated in Literaturblatt, 1893, p. 51)—rests solely upon the 
supposed implications of the phrase ‘‘or I fro yow fare’’ of A. 85, which 
is, however, a simple narrative commonplace, with no hint whatever of 
actually riding away from one’s company. 
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for supposing that A. does represent Chaucer’s later work 
may indeed be pointed out.’ 

One such piece of evidence seems to be afforded by the 
passages in A. which refer to Chaucer’s age? Regarding 
these references the first point to be considered is the ques- 
tion of fact. What, in a word, actually constituted old age 
in Chaucer’s day? The prime essential to an understanding 
is to divest one’s mind entirely of modern preconceptions in 
the case. “We must” as Professor Skeat has said in 


It is also worth noting that on July 12th, 1394, Froissart, after twenty- 
seven years’ absence, landed in England, led by an overmastering desire to 
see the country once more. With him he brought, as he says, a book 
to present to the King: ‘‘ Et avoie de pourvéance fait escripre, grosser et 
enluminer et fait recueillier tous les traittiés amoureux et de moralité que 
ou terme de xxxiiii ans je avoie par le grice de Dieu et d’amours fais et 
compilés’’ (ed. Kervyn, xv, 141). After trying in vain to obtain audi- 
ence with the King at Canterbury, whither Richard had come to make his 
pilgrimage on his return from Ireland, and after several rather pathetic 
disappointments, he found at last at Eltham his own and Chaucer's old 
friend Sir Richard Stury, with whom he talked much, ‘‘en gambiant les 
galleries de ]’ostel 4 Eltem od il faisoit moult bel et moult plaisant et 
umbru, car‘icelles galleries pour lors estoient toutes couvertes de vignes.’’ 
Through Sir Richard Stury the old chronicler and poet was at last informed 
that the King was anxious to see his book. ‘‘Si le vey en sa chambre, car 
tout pourveu je l’avoie, et luy mis sur son lit. I] l’ouvry et regarda ens, 
et luy pleut trés-grandement et bien plaire luy devoit, car il estoit enlu- 
miné, escript et historié et couvert de vermeil velours 4 dix clous attachiés 
d’ argent dorés et roses d’or ou milieu, a deux grans frumans dorés et riche- 
ment ouvrés ou milieu de roses d’or. Adont me demanda le roy de quoy 
il traittoit. . Je luy dis: ‘D’amours.’’’ How the king was greatly pleased 
with this reply, and how he had the book carried to his ‘‘chambre de 
retraite,’’ Froissart goes on to tell (ed. Kervyn, xv, 167). Is it not at least 
possible that Chaucer, hearing through their common friend of the return 
of this one of his old ‘‘lovers that can make of sentement’’ and of the 
gift to the King of the volume, part of which he knew so well, may have 
thus had called to his mind with double force the earlier poem? It is only 
a possibility, but it seems worthy of a moment’s entertainment. 

2 A, 258-63, 315, 400-401. 
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another connection,’ “if we really wish to ascertain the 
truth without prejudice, try to bear in mind the fact that, 
in the fourteenth century, men were deemed old at an age 
which we should now esteem as almost young.”” Few more 
striking statements of this mediaeval point of view could 
well be found than those in Deschamps. Pope Innocent III, 
commenting in the De Contemptu Mundi on the Psalmist’s 
limit of seventy years, had said: “ Pauci nunc ad .xl., pau- 
cissimi ad .lx. annos perveniunt.”* On this limit of sixty 
years Deschamps bases the thirteenth section of his Double 
Lay de la Fragilité humaine—“ De la Briefté de  Aage :” 


A bien vous amesurez, 
Que .Lx. ans ne durez, 

—Pou passent oultre le sueil— 
Dont vint ans mescognoissiez, 
Dix ans vous esjouissiez, 

Dix ans dittes: “ L’ avoir cueil,’’ 
Diz ans dittes: ‘Je me dueil,’”’ 
Diz ans estes rassotez 

Et moins qu’ enfans devenez, 

Qu’ on couche en un bersueil. 


This surrender to old age of the two decades from forty to 
sixty one finds over and over again in Deschamps.‘ Espe- 


1 Oxford Chawer, 1, Xvi. To the instances there given add those on 
p- 86 of the same volume, and compare Vollmer, The Boke of Cupide, 
p. 55. See, too, Lounsbury’s discussion ( Studies, 1, 48 ff.) of the statement 
in the Pricke of Conscience (1l. 764-65) that 


Fone men may now fourty yhere pas, 
And foner fifty, als it somtym was. 


2 See Oeuvres de Deschamps, u1, 265. 3 7b., 1, 264. 

*For this same division of the sixty years see Nos. 25 (1, 104), 321 (1m, 
14), 675 (1v, 134), 1450 (vi, 135). The limit of sixty years is set, 
without division into decades, in Nos. 134 (1, 258), 198 (1, 17), 330 (111, 
33), 565 (1v, 23). For part of these references I am indebted to Raynaud 
in Oeuvres, x1, 96, 146. One must not confuse this medizval attitude with 
the later conventional device, on the part of youthful sonneteers, of feign- 
ing old age ; cf. Sidney Lee, William Shakspeare, pp. 85, 86. 
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cially is the decade from fifty to sixty painted, as above, in 


gruesome colors : 
Autres .x. ans languereux, orphenin, 
Vieulx, decrepiz ; mort nous met en sa fonde ; 
L’umeur deffault et nous chéent li crin.! 


So, in balade No. 191? we are told that 


Depuis c’uns homs a passé cinquante ans, 
Sanz lui armer se tiengne en sa maison, 

S’il a de quoy, ne voist plus par les champs ; 
De reposer doit querir sa saison, 

Vivre de sien, et user par raison 

Des biens acquis loyaument, et non prandre 
Les biens d’autrui, car c’est grant desraison : 
Bonne vie fait a bonne fin tendre. 


Ce temps passé, devient chanuz et blans 
Par viellesce homs, s’a mainte passion, 
Doleur de chief, froidure, goute es flans ; 
De s’ame doit avoir compassion, 

Penser a Dieu, querir remission 

De ses pechiez, etc.* 


1No. 321, ll. 33-35 (1m, 15) ; cf. especially in the last stanza of No. 
1450 ( vm, 136). 


8, 9. 
5Cf. No. 297 (11, 156). For a woman old age began much earlier. See, 


for example, in the ‘‘ Lamentations d’ une dame sur la perte de sa jeunesse,’’ 
No. 535 (111, 373-74), such lines as the following : 


Vint et cing ans dura ma jeune flours, 
Mais a trente ans fu ma coulour muée. 
Lasse! languir vois ou desert d’amours : 
Car mon chief blont en cel eage trouvay 
Blane et merlé.... 
Ha! Viellesce, par toy sui effacée. 
With this, which should be read entire for its full effect, one may compare 
the parallel passage in No. 305 (1, 187), ll. 165 ff. : 
Qui m’a si tost amené 
Et donné 
xxx. ans? Mon aage est finé 
De jeunesce ; ay cuit mon pain ; 
Viellesce d’ wi a demain 
S’a tout mon bon temps cassé. 


Pe 
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Nor is Deschamps merely painting an imaginary state of 
things. Under date of September 17, 1385, in the Calendar 
of Patent Rolls, for instance, is entered “exemption, for life, 
in consideration of his great age, of Gilbert Bouge, who is 
over 60, from being put on assizes, juries, attaints or recog- 
nizances,” ete., ete.’ So far, then, as the general boundaries 
of the period of old age in the fourteenth century are con- 
cerned, the case is a clear one. 

Now it must be remembered that on Chaucer’s own 
testimony in the Scrope-Grosvenor trial he was in October, 
1386, “del age de xl ans et plus” *—a statement which has 
usually been assumed to imply the age of about forty-six.’ 
At the time of the composition of the first version of the 
Prologue, accordingly, he had not yet reached the fatal 
decade from fifty to sixty; after 1390 he was within its 
limits. Nor are we without specific testimony on the point. 
For somewhere betweeu the beginning of the year 1390, 
during which the earliest form of the Confessio Amantis was 
completed,‘ and the middle of June, 1391, when the new 
epilogue was substituted for the old,® appeared Gower’s 
famous advice to Chaucer, put into the mouth of Venus at 
the close of the Confessio itself : 


And gret wel Chaucer whan ye mete, 
As mi disciple and mi poete : 

For in the floures of his youthe 

In sondri wise, as he wel couthe, 

Of Ditees and of songes glade, 


1 Cal, Pat. Rolls Rich. II, 1385-89, p. 95. 

* Scrope-Grosvenor Roll, 1, 178; Life Records, p. 265, cf. xiii; ef. also 
Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, 1, xxxvii. 

*So Bond, in Life Records, p. 102; ef. Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, 1, xv-xvi ; 
Koch, Chronology, p. 2, ete. 

*Macaulay, The Works of John Gower, 11, xxi. 

*Ib., xxii. Professor Macaulay has shown the previous conjectures 
regarding the dates of composition and revision to be worthless. 
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The whiche he for mi sake made, 
The lond fulfild is overal : 
Wherof to him in special 

Above alle othre I am most holde. 
For thi now in hise daies olde 

Thow schalt him telle this message, 
That he upon his latere age, 

To sette an ende of alle his werk, 

As he which is myn owne clerk, 
Do make his testament of love, 
As thou hast do thi schrifte above, 
So that mi Court it mai recorde.' 


Gower’s lines, accordingly, at least make clear the apposite- 
ness of references to Chaucer’s advancing age in 1390 or 
later. So much for the facts. 

As for the interpretation thereof, the best authority would 
doubtless be Chaucer himself, could he but be fairly called 
into court. And something not far from that seems to be 
really possible. Ten Brink years ago referred to the Envoy 
to Scogan as indicating that “der dichter etwa seit dem jahre 
1393 dieses thema ohne scheu . . . . beriihrt.”* He did 
not, however, call attention to what is even more signifi- 
cant—the fact, namely, that Chaucer’s reference to his age 
in the Envoy is, as in the A-version of the Prologue, 
connected with an offense against the god of Love, and 
expresses in Chaucer’s own person the same humorous 
recognition of Cupid’s contempt for “alle hem that ben 
hore and rounde of shape” which in A. is put, in the 
stronger terms demanded by the dramatic situation, into 
the mouth of the god of Love himself. That is to say, in 
a poem which we can almost certainly place late in 1393 we 
find such a reference to Chaucer’s age as is not only in 
keeping with the general medieval acceptance of its limits, 
but also in striking accord with the A-version of the Pro- 


! Works (ed. Macaulay), 1, 466 (Bk. vim, ll. 2941*-2957*). 
2 Englische Studien, xvu1, 14. 
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logue, which independent evidence has led us to date about 
the middle of 1394. The “old age passages” are, accord- 
ingly, to say the very least, not inconsistent with a date 
approximating that of the Envoy to Scogan. 

Moreover, the reference to the “olde foles” heightens 
appreciably the dramatic quality of the Prologue. Regarding 
the absence from B. of this same mention of the poet’s age Pro- 
fessor Legouis holds, it is true, “que le personnage d’ Amour 
gagne & omission en consistance, et le prologue entier en 
poésie.”’ But as regards consistency, what is the fundamental 
note in the characterization of the god of Love? Even in B. is 
it sweet reasonableness? Suppose now that about 1394 Chaucer 
for some reason did come back to his earlier poem. What dif- 
ference would his preoccupation meantime with the Canter- 
bury Tales, so far as one may judge from their qualities, have 
made in his point of view? For one thing, he would cer- 


Quel fut le premier composé par Chaucer des deux prologues de la Légende des 
Femmes Exemplaires? (Le Havre, 1900.), p. 10. Through the courtesy both 
of Professor Legouis himself and also of Professor Kaluza, this important 
essay has been made accessible to me. One wishes it were possible to agree 
as heartily with the conclusions of Professor Legouis’s extremely able paper, 
as with the fundamental principle it enunciates: ‘‘ N’entendons pas par 1a 
qu’il [Chaucer] se soit préoccupé de fournir A ses futurs biographes un plus 
grand nombre de renseignements sur la vie et ses ceuvres, mais qu’ il a, en vrai 
poete, retouché le plan pour lui donner le plus de cohésion et d’ harmonie 
possible ; que, s’il a modifié des vers particuliers, c’est afin de les rendre 
plus clairs, plus expressifs et plus beaux’’ (p. 4). But the two alterna- 
tives which Professor Legouis states are those of a revision undertaken in 
the poet’s decline (p. 4), which he rejects, and a revision which almost 
immediately followed the first composition (p. 18), which he accepts. This 
fails, however, to take into account a third possibility : namely, that the revi- 
sion was undertaken at a period not of declining, but of heightened, powers— 
powers, however, whose direction and emphasis had meantime somewhat 
changed, so that from their exercise upon the earlier work there resulted 
a certain inevitable loss as well as a no less inevitable gain. For the 
present contention is not that the superiority of A. to B. holds absolutely at 
every point, but that A. bears unmistakable marks of a revision by a matu- 
rer, a firmer, a more sparing hand. 
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tainly have a stronger prepossession in favor of compactness 
of structure, and that, as we have already seen,’ A. shows, 
But with equal certainty, I think, we may assume that to the 
man who had conceived the vivid contrasts of the Wife of 
Bath and the Clerk of Oxford, of Harry Bailly and the 
Prioress, of the “chanoun of religioun” and the London 
priest, the possibility of dramatic contrasts would be like- 
ly to make the first appeal. And the heightening of the 
contrast between the petulance and extravagance of the god 
of Love and the humorous tolerance and entire sweetness 
with which Alcestis, woman fashion, brings the offended 
deity to terms, is in perfect keeping with such a point of 
view. The lines themselves, too, besides accomplishing this, 
hit off delightfully Chaucer’s own often boasted aloofness— 
the coolness of his wit—where there is question of loving 
par amours, while the sly malice of the god’s suggestion of 
the true motive serves to give keener point to Alcestis’s 
allusions to his cruelty. As for the loss in “ poésie” one 
would have to define terms carefully before hazarding a 
veply. Thus much, however, seems pretty clear: that if 
by “poésie” one understands here the quality one feels in 
what Professor Legouis has himself aptly called “un Pro- 
logue [B] qui était jusqu’ici toute grice et tout charie 
poétique,”’ one must frankly admit that the other version does 
sometimes speak of something that is gone. But therein lies, 
perhaps, the strongest argument for the later date of the possibly 
less charming, less graceful, but certainly more compact, 
more dramatic, version. For where in the later Tales does 
one find the charming looseness of structure, the abandon, 
the lavish use of all the poet’s wealth which one finds, let us 
say, in the Parlement of Foules? The fault of Legouis’s 
admirable treatment of the problem is not that it attempts to 


1 Pubs. Mod. Lang. Assoc., x1x, 658 ff. 2 Op. eit., p. 9. 


is 
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judge the matter on purely artistic grounds, for that is its 
most welcome contribution to a discussion not wholly free 
from pedantry. It is, if one may venture the criticism, that 
it perhaps fails to recognize that an artist, as an artist, 
does not stand still;' that the same problem will be 
approached by him at different periods from different angles ; 
and that, in a world where every gain finds loss to match, 
one is compelled to weigh not only the fact of losses but the 
significance of their character as well. Gains and losses 
alike, then, in the A-version of the Prologue seem to point 
to a period well on in Chaucer’s poetic development.’ 


1 Legouis does believe of Chaucer that ‘“‘le génie poétique suivit un 
progrés constant jusque’au jour od la plume lui tomba des maines’’ (op. 
cit., p. 4). But his view that the two Prologues fall in the same year, 
‘‘trés rapprochées’’ (see ib., p. 18), prevents his application to the present 
problem of the principle involved. 

2 Bilderbeck has offered the extremely interesting suggestion that Gqwer’s 
message to Chaucer, already quoted, was the cause of the elimination, in 
1390, of the ‘‘old age passages’? in A. ‘‘ Whether Chaucer took offense 
is an open question,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ but there can be little doubt that he 
recognized the reductio ad absurdum of the position in which Gower had 
placed him, and his recognition of this probably reinforced his determina- 
tion to eliminate all references to old age which his artistic sense also 
condemned”? (op. cit., p. 106; cf. the fuller statements on pp. 105-6). If 
the lines in the Prologue have any direct connection with the passage at 
the close of the Confessio—something of which one may entertain no small 
doubt—is it not far more in keeping with Chaucer’s character that they 
should have been added, in the spirit of the Canacee passage of the Man 
of Law’s head-link, as a sly retort upon his friend? Venus’s advice to 
Chaucer, it will be recalled, is that he 


Do make his testament of love, 
As thou hast do thi schrifte above. 


In other words, like Gower and for the same reason—namely, that 


. loves lust and lockes hore 

In chambre acorden neveremore, 

And thogh thou feigne a yong corage, 
It scheweth wel be the visage 

That olde grisel is no fole (2403-7)— 
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There is a further consideration, involving the translation 
of the De Contemptu Mundi, which seems to point to a date 
for the revision somewhere in the period of the Canterbury 
Tales. On the brink of the dismal arguments built up about 
the still more dismal treatise of Pope Innocent one lingers 
shivering. For the view that the translation “of the Wreched 
Engendring of Mankinde, As man may in pope Innocent 


Chaucer is exhorted to ‘‘ made a plein reles To love’’ (see, for Gower’s use 
of ‘‘testament,’’ as above, in the sense of last will, Confessio, vii, 3860 ; Praise 
of Peace, 177). For Gower’s shrift, which Chaucer is thus to supplement, is, 
as the priest’s specific words make clear (2895-96), precisely his confession 
that he is ‘‘ unbehovely Your Court fro this day forth to serve’’ (2884-85), 
and his prayer: ‘‘I preie you to ben excused’’ (2888). If one turn, now, 
to the A-version of the Prologue, one finds in the first threat of the god 
of Love the lines : 


Although [that] thou reneyed hast my lay, 
As othere olde foles many a day, 
Thou shalt repente hit, that hit shall be sene (314--16), 


to which Alcestis later replies, in a couplet that does not occur in B. : 


Why] he was yong, he kepte your estat ; 
I not wher he be now a renegat (400-401). 


That is to say, the god of Love is characterizing, in the two lines italicized, 
precisely such an attitude as that of Gower (‘‘olde foles’”’ in A. having 
replaced ‘‘ wreches han don”’ of B.) ; while Alcestis—in two lines which sum 
up, the first by affirmation, the second by implied denial, the two parts of the 
message of Venus to Chaucer, with its admission of early service (Il. 2943*- 
49*) and its implication that his day, for her, was done (Il. 2950*-57*)— 
refuses to admit its application to Chaucer. When one remembers, now, 
that in the Man of Law’s head-link, in direct connection with a long and 
explicit reference to the Legend (B. 60-76), occurs what is generally con- 
ceded to be a good-natured fling at Gower (B. 77-89), the possibility in the 
case of the Prologue of a clever reference, in perfect good humor, to 
Gower’s not altogether tactful assumption that Chaucer and he were in 
similar parlous case may perhaps be admitted. I confess to thinking any 
connection between the two poems extremely doubtful. If there be one, 
however, it is sufficiently ambiguous to warrant the contention that it points 
quite as much to the insertion as to the rejection of the ‘‘olde age 
passages’? after 1390. 
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y-finde” belongs to Chaucer’s later period there is, indeed, I 
am convinced, sufficient ground. But the specific reasons 
hitherto urged for this opinion by those who have argued for 
the late date of A., I find myself entirely unable to accept. 
For they rest upon what, rightly or wrongly, seems to me 
an altogether unwarranted assumption: namely, that when 
a poet’s outward circumstances are adverse, this state of 
things will inevitably be reflected in his work. To mark 
out, accordingly, the ebb and flow of his fortunes ; to classify 
his poems according as they are grave or gay ; to ascribe the 
grave to the ebb, the gay to the flow—such is the neat 
formula which gives, it must be admitted, no less precise 
results. But it smacks of the scholar’s pigeon-holes rather 
than of insight into life, and seems particularly to ignore the 
cardinal fact that it has to do with Geoffrey Chaucer. We 
are asked to believe with Koeppel’ that as a result of 
Chaucer’s unhappy circumstances after the close of 1386 he 
devoted himself to achieving intimate acquaintance not only 
with Pope Innocent’s Liber de vilitate conditionis humanae 
naturae, but also with the Treatise on the Seven Deadly Sins, 
with the Liber consolationis et consilii of Albert of Brescia, 
and with St. Jerome, and that we enter upon “eine lingere 
Periode dichterischer Erschépfung, dichterischen Stillstandes.” 
Ten Brink solemnly assures us that the straits in which 
Chaucer at this same time found himself were able “seine 
Lebenslust auf eine Weile [zu] diimpfen, auf kurze Zeit sogar den 
Humor von seiner Seite [zu] verscheuchen ;” that “der welt- 
frohe Dichter fiihlte sich zu ernster Betrachtung, zu erneuter 
Einkehr in seine innere Welt veranlasst ; und fiir’s erste mag 
seine Stimmung wiederum eine entschieden religiése Farbung 
angenommen haben ;” * and he connects the translation of the 
De Contemptu with the knowledge of poverty thus gained.’ 


' Literaturblatt, 1893, p. 54. 2 Geschichte, 11, 123-24. 
5 Eng. Stud., 22. 
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That retirement to the solace of the Seven Deadly Sins, that 
banishment of even his sense of humor, that period of poetic 
exhaustion, because of a turn in his fortunes, we are expected 
to ascribe to the man who wrote of Fortune herself the ring- 
ing lines: 

But natheles, the lak of her favour 

Ne may nat don me singen, though I dye, 


‘Tay tout perdu mon temps et mon labour :’ 
For fynally, Fortune, I thee defye !— 


the man who put in Fortune’s own mouth the words : 


No man is wrecched, but him-self hit wene, 
And he that hath him-self hath suffisaunce. 


What had he on earth to do (one feels like asking in a fellow 
poet’s, not a critic’s, phrase) with the aimless, helpless, hope- 
less—being—Geoffrey Chaucer? Is it not far more in keep- 
ing with the character of the man who never wrote with 
more delicate humor than in the lines dispatched to Scogan 
from the “solitary wildernesse” where he lay forgotten at 
the end of the stream,’ to suppose that the enforced release 
from business, accompanied by poverty though it may have 
been, was welcomed as the long awaited opportunity to carry 
out larger plans? Surely Professor Skeat’s view that “ the 
years 1387 and 1388 were... . the most active time of 
his poetical career” * is more likely to be in accordance with 
the facts.» At all events, whatever reasons there may be 
for placing the translation of the De Contemptu Mundi in 


Compare, too, the Compleint to his Empty Purse. 

2 Oxford Chaucer, 1, xxxix. 

5 Perhaps, on the whole, the best corrective to such conjectures as those 
of Koeppel and ten Brink would be to construct a theoretical chronology 
of the writings of Thomas Hood, based on the axiom that humor and 
prosperity go hand in hand, and humbly submit it to the castigation of the 
facts. 
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Chaucer’s later period, the assumption of its semi-autobio- 
graphic character needs careful scrutiny.’ 

A far stronger argument for the late date of the transla- 
tion appears by implication in ten Brink’s discussion,’ and 
rests on the distribution of the fragments of the treatise in 
Chaucer’s own work. For, naturally enough, the question 
of Chaucer’s motive in mentioning the treatise will not 
down. That it was his intention, as Koeppel has suggested, 
to complete up to date the catalogue of his works* seems 
scarcely probable. Believing it, as Koeppel does, to be so, 
his recourse to italics in what follows is readily intelligible : 
“was hétte den dichter abhalten kinnen, auch [die geschichte 
der Constanze] in die liste des prologs aufzunehmen?” * 
What indeed? The obvious conclusion seems to be that 
Chaucer did not intend in A. to complete the catalogue of 
his works—particularly since he added only one! Why, 
then, should he have named that? An answer which at 
least tallies perfectly with what we know of Chaucer’s 
practice in other instances is: Because he happened to have 
it fresh in mind—presumably from having been recently 
busied with it. But clearly he was also busied with it in 
some fashion when he wrote the Man of Law’s head-link 
and the Pardoner’s Tale, as well as when he wrote or modi- 
fied the Man of Law’s Tale—possibly also when the Wife 
of Bath’s Prologue was composed.’ That the various poems 


1 Koch likewise believes that Chaucer had given way to ascetic feelings 
when he made the translation, but, also believing A. to be the earlier 
version, he places the Wreched Engendring with the Life of St. Cecily in 1374 
(Chron., pp. 28-29, 78). It would of course be equally extreme to deny 
in toto the thesis that a writer’s fortunes may be more or less reflected in 
his work. So wholesale a disclaimer would find its refutation in any one 
of a score of instances. What gives one pause is the confident erection 
into a general principle of a matter of individual temperament. 

* Eng. Stud., xvut, 21. 31b., p. 198. * Loe. cit. 

5 Perhaps one line of the Monk’s Tale (B. 3199) is to be assigned here. 
It is interesting—in its bearing on ten Brink’s theory that the original 
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which show in one way or another that the De Contempty 
was in Chaucer’s mind when they were written should 
belong to approximately the same general period, seenis, 
if not certain, at least a natural and probable infer- 
ence.' 

But why, the question keeps intruding itself, should 
Chaucer have begun translating it at all? There is a 
possible answer which, so far as I know, has never been 
suggested, yet which has at least analogy in its favor. 
Chaucer’s translation of whatever pious tract it be that, 
combining Raymund of Pennaforte and Guilielmus Peraldus, 
underlies the Parson’s Tale,’ together with his translation of 
Albertano of Brescia’s Liber Consolationis, find a place (the 
former in particular most aptly) in the Canterbury Tales. 
Is it not at least possible that Chaucer may have likewise 
intended his version of Pope Innocent for one of the 
Canterbury pilgrims? That is perhaps more likely than 
that it was an act of personal mortification on Chaucer's 
part—though indeed that he had found the translation of 


Palamon and Arcite was in 7-line stanzas, because the fragments of the 
Teseide in the Parlement and the Troilus so appear—to observe that the frag- 
ments of the De Contemptu are in 7-line stanzas (in the Man of Law’s 
Prologue and Tale) and decasyllabic couplets (in the Pardoner’s Tale), 
while the original version was in prose! In other words, the material is 
given the metre of the poem in which it happens to be inserted, without 
reference to its original form. That, indeed, is what common sense would 
lead one to suppose, were common sense always allowed to influence the 
consideration of such problems. Even more to the point is it to observe 
that on ten Brink’s hypothesis the lines from the Filostrato in the Prologue 
to the Legend would force us to the acceptance of a proto- Troilus in deca- 
syllabic couplets. 

1It should be observed, moreover, that the Pardoner’s Tale and the Wife 
of Bath’s Prologue are linked with the A-version on another side—through 
their common borrowings from Jerome ageyns Jovynyan and from Valerie. 
See esp. Koeppel, Anglia, N. F., 1, 174 ff. 

?See Miss Petersen’s The Sources of the Parson’s Tale (Boston, 1901). 
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it penance enough to warrant his having “now... . the 
lesse peyne,” any one who has read but the opening pages 
of its fierce misanthropy can readily believe.’ 

It is perhaps even possible to go one step farther and 
venture, though with the utmost diffidence, a conjecture 
regarding the particular member of the company for whom the 
translation may have been intended. Consider fora moment the 
Man of Law’s head-link. The Man of Law is certain that 
he “can right now no thrifty tale seyn.” Chaucer, in fact, 
has said them all—the stories of “thise noble wyves and 
thise loveres eke,” examples of wifehood like Penelope 
and Alcestis (though no such cursed stories, to be sure, 
as those of Canace and Apollonius of Tyre). For to the 
Man of Law “the knofte why that every tale is told” 
seems to be mainly its bent to edification. Moreover, 
he is puzzled about the form his tale shall take, and ex- 
tremely averse to being by any chance mistaken for a Muse : 

But of my tale how shal I doon this day? 
Me were looth be lykned, doutelesse, 


To Muses that men clepe Pierides— 
Metamorphoseos wot what I mene. 


And so, he declares, 
I speke in prose, and lat him rymes make. 


1Even Deschamps, whom one can easily imagine revelling in its gloomy 
pages, seems to have been unable to finish it. For it is worth noting that 
on April 18, 1383, Deschamps presented to Charles VI a translation ( more 
accuratély, a paraphrase) of parts of the De Contemptu under the title of 
Livre de la Fragilité @ umaine Nature ( Oeuvres, U, 237-305). His selections 
are made from the following chapters ( Bonn edition) : 1, 1-10, 12-14, 16-17, 
19, 22-24, 29; m1, 1, 6, 29; m1, 1, 11, 15-17. Chaucer’s fragments are from 
I, 1(?), 16, 18, 22, 23; 11, 17, 18, 19, 21 (see Koeppel, loc. cit.). It is of 
course a bare possibility that Deschamps’s Double Lay de la Fragilité humaine 
was included among the poems he sent to Chaucer, in which case it may 
have given to Chaucer the suggestion for his own translation of the work. 
For other translations of the treatise, see the bibliographical notes to Le Passe 
Temps de tout Homme et de toute Femme, in Ocuvres poétiques de Guiliaume 
Alexis (Soc. de Anc. Textes fr.), 1, 71 ff. 
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That Chaucer actually intended, when the head-link was 
written, to put a prose preachment of some sort into the 
Man of Law’s mouth admits little doubt. That it was not 
originally the story of Constance which he was to tell, 
follows, it seems clear, from the fact that her history is one 
of those very stories of “noble wyves” regarding which the 
Man of Law asks: 


What sholde I tellen hem, sin they ben tolde? 


Just at this time, however, as appears from the Prologue to 
the Seintes Legende of Cupyde itself, Chaucer seems to have 
been working over a prose translation of a tract quite sombre 
enough to satisfy even the Man of Law. And what the 
Man of Law actually begins with is a prologue taken 
bodily from this very work, while fragments of it appear 
here and there in the tale he does really tell. If Chaucer 
began, then, his prose translation with the Man of Law in 
mind ; if he soon found it too much for even his own robust 
taste; if he substituted as the next best thing the story of 
Constance, in all likelihood composed before ; if, however, 
a bit of the original material, offering a rather apt introduc- 
tion to the account of the merchants with which the tale 
begins, occurred to him as a fitting prologue, while other bits 
were called to mind as, pen in hand, he went once more 
over the poem—if one make these assumptions, one seems at 
least with some plausibility to account for several rather 
puzzling features of the situation as it stands. Be that, how- 
ever, as it may, the distribution of the material of the De 
Contemptu elsewhere seems with some clearness to indicate 
that the translation, or at least its working over, falls in the 
time of the Canterbury Tales instead of in the earlier period, 
and this in turn carries with it as an inference the late date 
of that version of the Prologue which refers to it.’ 


1 The introduction of the lark passage in A. (ll. 139-143 ; ef. Pubs. Mod. 
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That the revision was a late piece of work seems to be 
indicated, again, by an extremely interesting and suggestive 
trait that characterizes it—a trait which in any case throws 
no little light upon the way in which Chaucer went about his 
task. For one of the most striking things connected with the 
revision is the scrupulous care which Chaucer takes to save 
himself the trouble of altering rhymes, and this invincible 
disinclination to touch his rhyme-words is of the utmost 
interest, independently of its present bearing. What has 
happened is briefly this: In only eleven instances in the 
entire Prologue has Chaucer changed the rhyme of a couplet, 
and then, it would seem, usually under stress of stern neces- 
sity.’ On the other hand, in twenty-one instances he has 


Lang. Assoc., X1X, 682) may possibly also point to the period of the Canier- 
bury Tales. It has already been noted (p. 754, n. 2) that the couplet A. 
139-140, which closely parallels F. 399-400, is too nearly a commonplace to 
give such a verbal detail evidential value. But that Chaucer’s interest in 
the various strands which had entered or were to enter the tangled web of 
the Squire’s Tale—particularly his treatment of the virtue of the magic 
ring—may have suggested not so much the phrasing as the finely imagined 
device itself of the herald lark whose words were understood, is not im- 
possible. Moreover, that the Squire’s Tale and the A-version were in mind 
not far from the same time seems probable from another interesting parallel— 
A. 113-18 with F. 52-57—which includes the reference to the sword of 
winter. The passage in A. differs from B., except in tenses, in one detail, 
the substitution in A. 112 of ‘‘And clothed him in grene al” for ‘That 
naked was and clad hit” of B. 130. F. 54 reads: ‘‘ What for the seson 
and the yonge grene.’’ That is, at the one point where A. varies from B, 
it agrees with the parallel passage in the Sguire’s Tale. (One should fur- 
ther compare with the three passages referred to The Book of the Duchesse, 
410 ff., and R. R., 56 ff.) It may be noted, also, that F. 481-82 recalls 
A. 83-84. The evidence is in itself altogether too slight to be convincing. 
Taken in connection with other considerations, however, which point the 
same way, it gains at least corroborative value. 

1(1) A. 13-14= B. 13-14; (2) A. 49-50 = B. 49-50; (3) A. 53-54 = 
B. 63-64; (4) A. 91-92 = B. 181-82; (5) A. 224-25 = B. 270-71; (6) A. 
264-65 = B. 332-33; (7) A. 266-67 = B. 334-35; (8) A. 312-13 = B. 
338-89; (9) A. 330-31 = B. 354-55; (10) A. 332-33 = B. 356-57 ; (11) 
A. 526-27 = B, 538-39. Of these, it will be noted that (2) and (3) belong 
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changed an entire line except the last word.’ One is inclined 
to fancy that quite as much ingenuity must have been 
exercised in keeping the final word intact as in throwing it 
overboard and modelling the couplet de novo, but seemingly 
Chaucer did not think so. Moreover, in nine lines the last 
two words alone remain unchanged ;* while in two lines 
only the last three,* and in three lines only the last four ‘ are 
left untouched. That is to say, in thirty-five instances 
has more than half of the line been modified, and the 
rhyme-word carefully preserved. To these thirty-five cases, 
furthermore, there should be added the nine lines® in which 
a single new rhyme-word is substituted for an old without, 
however, changing the rhyme itself. It is clear, then, that 
the vis inertiae to be overcome before Chaucer could bring 
himself to modify a rhyme was by no means inconsiderable. 

At least two inferences may perhaps be drawn from these 
very suggestive facts. In the first place, they seem to offer 


to the recasting of the cento from the Marguerite poems ; that (4) is among the 
introductory lines of the passage that has been carried back over one hundred 
lines in order to fuse the two parts of the poem into one; that (5) has lost 
from between its two lines twenty-nine lines of B., through the omission 
and transposition involved in the modification of the balade setting ; that 
(6), (7) and (8) form the setting of the long book-paragraph inserted in 
A.; and that (11) forms part of the notable change in the god of Love’s 
final reference to the balade. That is to say, all but three—(1), (9), (10) — 
of the changes in the rhyme of couplets belong to the more thoroughgoing 
portions of the revision, where rather heroic measures were rendered neces- 
sary. (Couplets added or omitted in toto are of course not included. ) 

1A, 283=B. 28; 51=61; 58=—56; 5967; 60—68; 69=81; 70 
= 82; 72=— 188; 78194; 83 = 99; 84=— 100; 107 120; 127= 
139 ; 146 = 214; 160 = 228; 165— 233; 179 = 276; 227 = 300; 348 = 
368 ; 402 = 414; 582=— 543. Cf. 106= 202; 108 = 119. 

2A. 33=B. 33; 36=36; 52—62; 68=80; 89108; 117 = 129; 
136 = 150; 144= 212; 242 =316; 341 = 363. 

3A. 73=B. 189; 98 = 204. 

4A, 94=B. 198; 166 234; 533 542. 

5A. 39=B. 39; 188=152; 143=211; 164—231; 234—308; 247 
= 321; 317 = 341; 364380; 544=— 578. 
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an additional criterion of no small value for determining 
which is, of the two versions, the revision and which the 
original, For nothing could better illustrate the essential 
difference between the spontaneity of first-hand composition 
and the restraint exercised in revision by what stands already 
written than just the phenomena in question. So long as 
thought and feeling are fluid, words come half unconsciously, 
and rhyme answers naturally to rhyme; the thought is first, 
the words second. In revision, on the other hand, precisely 
the reverse is the case. The word is there; the mould is 
already cast; the very lines are largely predetermined.’ It 
is not so much his present thought as it is his previous 
expression which constitutes now for the poet the dominant 
factor, and from this very element of calculation in- 
volved, which Chaucer’s treatment of the rhyme-words 
so strikingly illustrates, it follows that a revision will be 
apt to possess, other things being equal, more intellectual, 
fewer sensuous or emotional qualities than its original.? 


1Chaucer’s problem, as he set it, was very like that which confronts the 
modern writer who wishes to revise his work after page-proof has been 
reached. The flexibility even of galley-proof is no longer there; one is 
forced to cut one’s phrase—still more one’s thought—to the measure of 
the space already occupied. 

?Compare, for an excellent illustration, the elimination from the Palace 
of Art, on revision, of the stanzas dealing with the sensuous delights of the 
soul. And, indeed, the relation of Tennyson’s revised Palace of Art in 
the volume of 1842 to the original of 1833 has some rather illuminating 
points of contact with the relation of A. to B. Tennyson’s growing sense 
of artistic unity found expression in the transposition of large groups of 
stanzas in order to make the ground-plan of his palace more consistent, 
just as Chaucer transposed large groups of couplets seemingly for greater 
temporal unity. The same sterner sense of the subordination of beauty of 
detail to the demands of the artistic whole that seems to have underlain 
the excision from A. of the lovely Filostrato lines and the condensation 
of the panegyric on the daisy, one finds in the omission from the Palace of 
Art of the beautiful stanza (among many others) on the ‘‘ deep unsounded 
skies Shuddering with silent stars.’’ And curiously enough, while in its first 
three-fourths the Palace of Art has undergone perhaps more extensive 
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And that precisely this element of calculation rather than 
abandon does characterize A. as contrasted with B., has been 
already sufficiently emphasized. But, in the second place 
and more particularly, this almost excessively scrupulous 
guarding of the rhymes as they stand seems to be peculiarly 
consistent with what we should expect of the older rather 
than the younger artist—with such a mood, for instance, as 
gained expression when Chaucer, in another poem, found it 


+ +++ @ greet penaunce, 
Sith rym in English hath swich scarsitee, 
To folowe word by word the curiositee 
Of Graunson, flour of hem that make in France.* 


That is precisely the attitude which finds concrete illustra- 
tion in the handling of the rhyme-words in the Prologue, 
and so far forth the facts here noted corroborate the other 
evidence for the later date of the revision. 

Finally, there remains the fact of the single manuscript 
of A. as contrasted with the dozen or more manuscripts of B.— 
a consideration which has been urged as a convincing argument 
for the priority of A. But to say the very least, the bearing 
of the existence of but the single manuscript is exceedingly 
ambiguous. Unquestionably one explanation might be 
that the supposed second version almost immediately 
superseded the first, of which no more copies, accordingly, 
were made. One has to be on one’s guard, however, even 
here, against a particularly insidious form of the ambiguous 


revision than any other poem of its length in the language, its last twenty 
stanzas—save for the omission of one, and four slight verbal changes in 
three others—remain untouched. Perhaps on the whole no more convinc- 
ing evidence of any sort could be offered that the qualities of revised work, 
particularly after the lapse of a few years, are not those of spontaneity but 
of restraint, not those of lavishness but of economy, not those of ‘‘ sweet 
disorder”’ but of conscious plan, than a detailed comparison of Tennyson's 
volume of 1842 with that of 1833, for the poems common to both. 

1 Compleynt of Venus, ll. 79-82. 
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middle. For “author’s revision” carries with it in these 
latter days implications unheard of in the fourteenth century 
—implications which none the less slip, to the darkening 
of counsel, into one’s reasoning in the premises. ‘ Author’s 
revision” now implies the relegation of earlier editions to 
the shelves of the second-hand book-shops, either finally or 
until the times of their restitution as rarities. But a four- 
teenth century MS., once launched on its career, had no such 
fate to apprehend. Such a supplanting of a first edition by 
a revision as modern conditions of printing and publication 
render inevitable, was in the nature of the case precluded 
where the “first edition”? was a manuscript, which might 
proceed to multiply itself, without let or hindrance from 
other manuscripts, to the end of the chapter. But even 
granting the contention, it remains by no means the only 
possible explanation of the one ms. of A. On the 
other hand, the facts are quite as adequately accounted 
for if one suppose that the first version had the start 
of the revision by seven or eight years, and won, as 
it readily might, so firm a hold on the popular affection 
that the revision (particularly if undertaken for some 
such special reason as has been suggested)’ failed, 
naturally enough, to displace the more familiar form. The 
cases are of course only partly parallel, but in the well- 
known popular attitude towards the Revised Version of the 
English Bible one may see an illustration of the more or 
less unreasoning tendency to hold by an old and well-loved 
literary form against a new, charm it never so wisely. The 
very fact that the ms. of A. is unique, accordingly, is 
certainly susceptible of interpretation as an argument for 
the lapse of several years between its composition and that 
of the earlier form.” 


1See p. 781. 
* Bilderbeck assigns B., which he of course regards as the revised version, 
to the year 1390. Chaucer’s gratitude to the Queen, as expressed in the 
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ITI. 


It seems possible to carry the investigation a step farther. 
Regarding the chronology of certain of the works mentioned 
in the Prologue the suggestions to follow—which, far from 
being the result of any preconceived theory, are on the other 
hand the outgrowth of successive inferences from observa- 
tions whose significance was not at first perceived—are 


Prologue, is for his appointment, July 12, 1389, as Clerk of the King’s 
Works (p. 101) ; the love-making of the birds (which Bilderbeck connects 
with his elaborate interpretation of the details of the allegory in the Parle- 
ment of Foules: see his edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, London, 1895, 
pp- 77-78) symbolizes ‘‘the healing of differences among the political 
parties of the period under reference’’ (p. 102); the lines on pity’s 
**stronge gentil myght”’ laud “ the moderation and forgiving spirit which 
characterized the new policy of the King (i.) ; the ‘‘ note of admonition”’ 
in the lecture on the duties of a king ‘‘ gives place to a note of admiration 
in the [revised Prologue], which reads like a compliment to a king whose 
acts and policy are in strict accordance with the ideal of kingship presented 
by the poet”? (p. 103); the lilies are removed from the god of Love's 
garland on account of the three years’ truce with France (i. ) ; the refer- 
ences to Chaucer’s own age go out on a gentle hint from Gower (pp. 
105-6 )—and the poem becomes a veritable cryptogram. Moreover, Bilder- 
beck’s selection of 1390 is manifestly influenced in another respect by his 
strong penchant for allegorizing, which extends even to numbers. There 
are nineteen ladies, for instance, following the god of Love and Alcestis, 
because in 1385 Queen Anne was nineteen years old (pp. 90, 99); and 
Chaucer’s ‘statement that the month of May always draws him... . to 
observe the resurrection of the daisy . . . . may be a symbolical way of 
describing something of the nature of an annual birthday tribute to the 
queen”’ (p. 90). As for this tribute we must note that ‘from 1385 to 
1394 we have a period of ten years. There are ten good women whose 
stories are given in nine legends”’ (p. 89). Ergo, while ‘‘ the coincidence 
in number may be accidental, it is at least consistent with the hypothesis ”’ 
that the annual tribute of a legend continued: up to the Queen’s death ! 
(It may be remarked in passing that as ‘‘Chaucer’s plan or commission 
contemplated the incorporation of only nineteen legends’’ (p. 92), one each 
year, and as the Queen was nineteen years old when the series began, each 
annual tribute would constitute a graceful reminder of the approach of her 
fortieth year). Moreover, Rilderbeck finds ‘‘evidence of a revision of 
the Legends up to and including the Legend of Ariadne, which is the sizth 
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offered with the utmost caution. At the same time they 
seem to afford on the whole a distinctly more reasonable 
working-hypothesis for the chronology of the so-called 
Middle Period than some of the more purely a priori 
theories that hold the field, and if they should by any chance 
lead to a really fruitful reconsideration of the subject, their 
individual fate will be a matter of small moment. 

In Chaucer’s Legend of Ariadne are certain curious de- 
tails for which, so far as I know, no explanation has ever 
been offered. They are not found in any of the other known 
versions of the story.’ On the basis of the agreement 
between Chaucer’s and Gower’s accounts in two otherwise 
peculiar features,’ Professor Macaulay has suggested that 


in order” (p. 89). ‘‘ Now, the period from May, 1385, to May, 1390, 
includes siz months of May” (p. 108). Therefore, if one legend were 
written each year and six are found to be revised, the revision of the 
Legends, and presumably of the Prologue, must have taken place in the 
sixth year, namely, 1390. But unfortunately Bilderbeck forgets entirely 
what he had previously pointed out—the fact that ten good women have 
between them only nine legends! The Legend of Hypsipyle and Medea (No. 
IV), accordingly, must do duty for both 1388 and 1389 (Bilderbeck actu- 
ally assigns the Legend of Dido, as the third in order, to 1387; see p. 
90), the Legend of Lucretia (No. V) would fall in 1390, and the Legend 
of Ariadne (No. VI), and the revision, in 1391! The theory thus furnishes 
its own reductio ad absurdum. ‘La préoccupation chronologique,’’ says 
Legouis with justice, though .in another connection, ‘‘devient peu a peu 
idée fixe. Elle se fait tyrannique et arrive 4 gauchir le sentiment esthé- 
tique en le sollicitant vers ses fins propres. L’appréciation de l’euvre n’y 
est jamais tout a fait pure et désintéressée. . . . II n’est peut-étre pas 
nécessaire que la vie de Chaucer soit conjecturée, il est essentiel que son 
ceuvre soit lue avec justesse et avec gofit’’ (op. cit., pp. 19-20). 

1See Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, 111, xxxix, 333, for references to the sources 
of the story in Ovid, Plutarch, Boccaccio, Hyginus, and Virgil. Cf. Bech, 
Anglia, v, 337-42. 

*“‘The idea that the son of Minos went to Athens to study philosophy, 
{and} the incident of the ball of pitch given by Ariadne to Theseus to be 
used against the Minotaur” ( Works of John Gower, ed. Macaulay, u1, 
503) ; ef. also Bech, Anglia, v, 339-41. For Gower’s version of the story 
see Confessio Amantis, v, ll. 5231 ff. (ed. Macaulay, 111, 89 ff. ) 
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while for the rest the stories of Chaucer and Gower are 
quite independent, “in regard to these matters we must 
assume a common source;” but of the details now to be 
mentioned there is no trace whatever in Gower. They 
involve, in a word, the way in which Chaucer has conceived 
the imprisonment of Theseus and the entrance of Ariadne 
into the plot, and particularly the proposition of Theseus to 
become after his release Ariadne’s page. More specifically, 
the points in question are as follows. The prison of Theseus 
is a tower, which is “joyning’in the walle to a foreyne” 
belonging to the two daughters of King Minos, who dwell in 
their chambers above. The two young women hear Theseus 
complaining as they stand on the wall in the moonlight, and 
have compassion on the prisoner.’ When, their plan for his 
escape having been formulated, they disclose it to Theseus 
and the jailor, Theseus proposes to forsake his heritage at 
home and to become Ariadne’s page, working for his suste- 
nance.” In order that neither Minos nor any one else “shal 


a The tour, ther as this Theseus is throwe 
Doun in the botom derke and wonder lowe, 
Was joyning in the walle to a foreyne ; 
And hit was longing to the doghtren tweyne 
Of King Minos, that in hir chambres grete 
Dwelten above, toward the maister-strete, 
In mochel mirthe, in joye and in solas. 

Not I nat how, hit happed ther, per cas, 

As Theseus compleyned him by nighte, 

The kinges doghter, Adrian that highte, 

And eek her suster Phedra, herden al 

His compleyning, as they stode on the wal 

And lokeden upon the brighte mone ; 

Hem leste nat to go to bedde sone. 

And of his wo they had compassioun ; 

A kinges sone to ben in swich prisoun 

And be devoured, thoughte hem gret pitee. 

(Leg. 1960-1976. ) 

8 Fro yow, why] that me lasteth lyf or breeth, 

I wol nat twinne, after this aventure, 

But in your servise thus I wol endure, 
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[him] conne espye,” he declares he will disguise himself in 
lowly wise : 
So slyly and so wel I shal me gye, 


And me so wel disfigure and so lowe, 
That in this world ther shal no man me knowe.! 


The proposition is of course not carried out, and the 
remainder of the story follows more closely the classical 
sources. 

So soon, now, as one isolates these details which Chaucer, 
and apparently Chaucer alone, has added to give more body 
to the somewhat meagre outlines of the classical story, one 
sees that they very strikingly recall certain features of the 
Teseide and the Knight’s Tale. The prison in the Legend is 
“joyning in the walle to a foreyne” (1962); in the Teseide, 
Palamon and Arcite are “in prigione Allato allato al giardino 
amoroso;”? in the Knight’s Tale the dungeon “ was evene 


That, as a wrecche unknowe, I wol yow serve 
For ever-mo, til that myn herte sterve. 
Forsake I wol at hoom myn heritage, 

And, as I seide, ben of your court a page, 

If that ye vouche-sauf that, in this place, 

Ye graunte me to han so gret a grace 

That I may han nat but my mete and drinke ; 
And for my sustenance yit wol I swinke. 


. 2031-2041. 
1 Leg. 2045 ff. : cf. 2060-65 : tia 


And, if I profre yow in low manere 
To ben your page and serven yow right here, 
But I yow serve as lowly in that place, 
I prey to Mars to yive me swiche a grace 
That shames deeth on me ther mote falle, 
And deeth and povert to my frendes alle. 
Cf. also Il. 2080-2082. 
* Teseide, 111, 11. For the relation of the garden, and so of the dungeon, 
to Emily’s room, see 111, 8: 
Ogni mattina venuta ad un’ ora 
In un giardin se n’entrava soletta, 
Ch’ allato alla sua camera dimora 
Faceva, etc. 
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joynant to the gardin-wal” (A. 1060). In both the Legend 
and the Knight's Tale the prison is in a tower ;' in the Teseide, 
however, it is a room in the palace.? In the Legend, “as 
Theseus compleyned him,” Ariadne and Phaedra “ herden 
al His compleyning, as they stode on the wal” (1968 ff.) ; in 
the Teseide “Palamon tutto stordito Gridd: om@!... A 
quell’ omé la giovenetta bella Si volse;”* the detail is 
entirely changed in the Knight’s Tale. In the Legend, “of 
his wo they had compassioun ” (1974) ; in the Teseide, “ne 
fu nel girsen via senza pensiero Di quell’ omé.”* In the 
Legend Theseus proposes to be Ariadne’s page; in the 
Teseide Arcite is disguised “in maniera di pover valletto 
«+... mode che un vil garzone,” * and becomes the servant 
of Theseus, unrecognized by him but known to Emily ;° in 
the Knight’s Tale, “A yeer or two he was in this servyse, 
Page of the chambre of Emelye the brighte” (1426-27). 
In the Legend Theseus declares : 


And for my sustenance yit wol I swinke ; 


1“‘The tour, ther as this Theseus is throwe’’ (Leg. 1960); ‘The grete 
tour.... (Ther-as the knightes weren in prisoun),’’ A. 1056-58. 


° Perché di sangue reale eran nati, 
E felli dentro al palagio abitare, 
E cost in una camera tenere (11, 99). 


The three accounts differ entirely in the elevation of the prison. In the 
Theseus is thrown ‘‘Down in the botom derke and wonder lowe” 

(1961) ; in the Teseide the prisoners’ room seems to be on the garden level, 
for when Emily hears Palamon’s cry, ‘‘Si volse destra in su la poppa 
manca ;’’ in the Knight’s Tale Palamon ‘‘romed in a chambre on heigh, in 
which he al the noble citee seigh’’ (A. 1065-66). 

Tes,, 111, 17-18. 

*Tes., 111, 19. In all three accounts the jailor appears, but in the Legend 
it is by his aid that Theseus escapes (1987-90, 2021, 2026, 2051-53, 2141, 
2150, 2153); while in both the Teseide and the Knight's Tale he is drugged, 
and the escape is made by the aid cf a friend ( Tes., v, 24-25; A. 1468-74). 

5 Tes., Iv, 22. rv, 40 ff. 
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in the Teseide Arcite is spoken of as 
Diversamente I’ opere menando 
Quando per esso e quando per altrui ;! 
in the Knight’s Tale, 


Wel coude he hewen wode and water bere... . 
And therto was he strong and big of bones 
To doon that any wight can him devise.” 


In the Legend Theseus says : 


so slyly and so wel I shall me gye 
And me so wel disfigure and so lowe, 
That in this world ther shal no man me knowe ; 


in the Teseide Arcite through his grief 


«+ si era del tutto trasmutato 
Che nullo non V avia rafigurato :* 


in the Knight's Tale it is the fact that “his face was so 


disfigured of maladye” (A. 1403-04) which suggested to 
Arcite that “if that he bar him lowe” (1405) he might live 
in Athens unknown. Finally, it may be noted that Theseus 
in the Legend declares that he has been Ariadne’s servant 
seven years “thogh ye wiste hit nat” (2116); while in the 
Knight's Tale the imprisonment of Palamon lasts seven years 
(A. 1452, cf. 1462). The time of Arcite’s service in the 
Teseide is not stated.‘ 

What, now, is the significance of these facts? In the first 
place, it seems clear that in his elaboration of the story of 
Ariadne Chaucer took certain of his suggestions from the Tese- 
ide. The parallels would be striking enough even if one did not 
know that Chaucer was acquainted with Boccaccio’s poem ; 
with that knowledge the evidence seems conclusive. In the 


1 Jb., rv, 31. 2A, 1422-25 ; cf. 1415 ff. Tes., IV, 28. 

*He is with Menelao “ vicin d’un anno”’ (1v, 20), but for his service at 
Egina (1v, 21-39) and with Theseus (1v, 40 ff.) no definite notes of time 
seem to be given. 
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story of Ariadne as he had it no hint was given of the way 
in which Ariadne and Theseus were brought into communi- 
cation with each other; the situation in the Teseide, including 
the nearness of the prison to Emily’s garden and chamber 
and Emily’s overhearing of the prisoner’s lament, provided 
an adequate device for filling this very serious gap in the 
action. In like manner, Arcite’s service in the house with 
Emily offered a suggestion of no less value towards giving 
much needed body to the characterization of Theseus, while 
at the same time materially heightening the effect of his 
perfidy. That one may recognize, then, the influence of the 
Teseide in the Legend of Ariadne there seems to be little 
room for doubt.' 


? There is a very curious blunder in the poem which seems to corroborate 
the view of the influence of the Teseide. All the mss. except two—Addit. 
9832, Brit. Mus., and R. 3. 19, Trin., Camb.—read at the beginning of 1. 
1966 “‘Of Athenes’’—i. «. : 

Dwelten above, toward the maister-strete 
Of Athenes— 


and the text in the Globe Chaucer so stands, with the note: ‘‘ probably 
Chaucer’s own slip.’? The reading of the Ozford Chaucer—‘In mochel 
mirth’—is Professor Skeat’s ‘‘ bold alteration,’’ as he himself calls it (1m, 
335), ‘‘suggested by ms. T., and supported by ms. Addit. 9832, which has 
*in moche myrth.’’’ But it is interesting to note that the prison in the 
Teseide which Chaucer seems to have had in mind in his description was in 
Athens, so that the reason of the slip may have been his overlooking, for 
the-moment, the fact that in the story he was really telling the scene had 
been transferred to Crete. 
It is perhaps worth while to note, too, the connection, in the Legend, of 

Mars with a vow conditioned on victory : 

By Mars, that is the cheef of my bileve, 

So that I mighte liven and nat faile 

To-morwe for t’acheve my bataile, 

I nolde never fro this place flee, ete. 

(Leg. 2109-12: ef. 2063. ) 


Compare Arcite’s prayer to. Mars (A. 2373 ff.), esp. 2402, 2405, 2407 : 


Than help me, lord, to-morwe in my bataille.... 
And do that I to-morwe have victorie... . 
Thy soverein temple wol I most honouren, ete. 
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But where in the complicated history of the influence of 
the Teseide on Chaucer’s work is just this instance to be 
placed? In particular, may we determine whether it pre- 
ceded or followed the first telling of the Knight's Tale?* 
There seems to be a pretty definite answer possible. If the 
Ariadne followed the Knight’s Tale, what we have is a 
decidedly inferior and rather sketchy replica of two motives 
already fully and artistically worked out.? That is, to say 
the least, inherently improbable. More specifically, while 
the substitution of the “foreyne” of the Legend* for the 
lovely picture of the garden in Boccaccio is on any theory 
puzzling enough (though as the crude working out of a 
suggestion from a story not yet made the poet’s own, it is at 
least intelligible), the view that just that substitution of all 
others should be deliberately coals for Chaucer’s own exqui- 


Note also Leg. 2100 : 
Doon her be wedded at your hoom-coming ; 
and cf. A. 883-84: 


And of the feste that was at hir weddinge, 
And of the tempest at hir hoom-cominge. 


Compare also Leg. 1912; A. 865. 


Ten Brink’s theory of an original Palamon and Arcite in seven-line 
stanzas has been, I think, entirely refuted by Dr. F. J. Mather, Jr. (An 
English Miscellany, presented to Dr. Furnivall (1901), pp. 301-13; ef. Dr. 
Mather’s edition of The Prologue and the Knight's Tale, xvii), and by Dr. J. 
8. P. Tatlock (in a discussion soon to be published). Cf. also the present 
paper, p. 793, n. 5. That the Knight’s Tale as it stands represents sub- 
stantially the original ‘“‘love of Palamon and Arcyte”’ (slightly modified 
here and there, it may be, to adapt it to the character of the Knight) seems 
by far the most probable hypothesis. 

*Ten Brink assures us (Studien, p. 63) that the Palamon in stanzas was 
closer to the original and fuller than the present Knight’s Tale, so that even 
on his hypothesis the inference of the text holds. 

’The N. E. D. is probably correct in accepting here the usual sense of 
chambre foreine (s. v. foreign, B., 2). Much as one wishes to agree with 
Professor Skeat (111, 335) and Miitzner against the meaning ‘privy,’ the 
usage seems all to point the other way. Cf. also Bech, Anglia, v, 342. 
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site rendering of the picture in the Knight’s Tale is almost 
inconceivable. And finally, that after he had created the 
very noble and stately figure of Theseus in the Knight’s Tale 
Chaucer should, once more deliberately, superimpose upon 
it in his reader’s minds the despicable traitor of the Legend of 
Ariadne,' only the most convincing external evidence could 
lead one to believe. On the other hand, that the crude and 
not particularly meritorious sketch should precede the more 
finished and elaborate development is merely in the natural 
order of things.” 

If this inference of the priority of the Ariadne to the 
first telling of the Knight’s Tale be valid, it carries with it 
several interesting and somewhat important conclusions. 
For one thing, it follows that at least one of the individual 
Legends was composed before the Prologue. For the Palamon 
and Arcite is distinctly stated to have preceded the Prologue 
(ll. 420-21), and we have just seen that the Ariadne gives evi- 


1 Part (indeed the main part, it would seem) of Chaucer’s purpose in 
writing the Legend of Ariadne he declares to be 
. . . toclepe agein unto memorie 
Of Theseus the grete untrouthe of love... 
Be reed for shame! now I thy lyf beginne 
(1889-90, 1898). 
*It is noteworthy that Boccaccio’s device of making Emily overhear 
Palamon’s groans, and so become aware of the prisoner’s presence—the 


_ device so essential to Chaucer’s treatment of the situation in the Ariadne— 


is altogether omitted from the Knigh?’s Tale. For the change Tyrwhitt’s 
reason still seems to be sufficient: ‘‘As no consequence is to follow from 
their being seen by Emilia at this time, it is better, I think, to suppose, as 


’ Chaucer has done, that they are not seen by her’’ (The Canterbury Tales of 


Chaucer, 1775, tv, 136 n.). The omission, accordingly, is perhaps inde- 
pendent of the fact that the device seems to have been already used, although 
the agreement of the Ariadne and the Knight's Tale as against the Teseide in 
the explicit mention of the tower and in the reference to the seven years seems 
to indicate that (as indeed with Chaucer would be almost inevitable) the 
earlier handling of the material was not absent from his mind when 
the Knight's Tale was written. 
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dence of having preceded the Palamon.' Moreover, it also 
follows at once that the Prologue was not Chaucer’s first essay 
in the use of the decasyllabic couplet.? And indeed, so soon 
as one entertains these two conclusions, they seem strongly 
to justify themselves on other grounds. Considering the 
second point first, it is certainly rather surprising that 
the initial experiment in the use of a new metre should 
be so astonishingly successful as the Prologue—particularly 
when in several, at least, of the Legends supposed to follow 
it the metre is handled with no such mastery. It is perhaps 
impossible, at least until still more shall have been done 
towards the establishment of Chaucer’s text, to apply to his 
poems rigidly formal metrical tests from which the personal 
equation may be sufficiently eliminated to render the results 
at all trustworthy,’ so that the ear must probably for some 


1To the evidence already adduced for the early date of the Ariadne 
should be added its curious inconsistencies. The tribute to Minos is twice 
said to be an annual one (ll. 1926, 1941), while between the two statements 
occurs another (1. 1932) to the effect that it is every third year. Theseus 
in 1. 2075 is said to be ‘‘ but of a twenty yeer and three ;’’ im ll. 2099-2100 
Ariadne requests that he have Phaedra married to his son on their arrival ! 
Theseus declares (though how he could have previously known her is not 
told) that he has been Ariadne’s servant seven years in his own country—to 
which, however, it may of course be replied that a lover is not to be held rigidly 
to the truth in such a pass. Ariadne is greatly delighted for her sister and 
herself that ‘‘ Now be we duchesses, bothe I and ye’’ (1. 2127), as if they 
were not princesses already. And it may be added that it is really Phaedra 
and not the heroine who does all the planning for Theseus’s escape, Ariadne 
simply asserting, in seven lines, that he is to be helped, while Phaedra, in 
forty lines, furnishes the details. The discrepancy involved in ]. 1966 has 
been already referred to (p. 808, n. 1). 

?That would also follow upon the rejection of the theory that the origi- 
nal Palamon was in seven-line stanzas. 

5Dr. Mather’s belief (An English Miscellany, p. 312, n. 1) that, should 
metrical statistics be collected for all of Chaucer’s poems in the heroic 
couplet, ‘‘it is possible that results as valuable as those obtained from the 
analytical study of Shakespeare’s blank verse might be reached,’’ one hopes 
may be prophetic. And within certain limits results are perhaps even now 
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time be, as indeed in any case it ought to be, the court 
i of last resort. And if one read aloud from the Prologue 
. Chaucer’s account, for example, of his preparations for the 
night in the arbor’ (eliminating from one’s estimate so far 
i as may be the charm of the diction considered by itself) 
\ and then at once read from the Ariadne the account of 
Ht} Theseus’s voyage to the island,’ one feels, I think, inde- 
pendently of the subject matter, all the difference between 

the flexibility and inevitableness of a medium of expression 

: perfectly mastered, and the stiffness and intrusiveness of a 
measure of which the user is still distinctly conscious. The 
1 flow, the movement, of the thought in the passage from 
the Prologue is as absolutely untrammeled, as liquid (if one 
may phrase it so) as if the decasyllabic couplet had been 
from the beginning of time the predestined rhythm of just 
that thought. The poet is thinking in his metre, as one 
thinks in a language one has at last really learned. The 
passage in the Ariadne, on the other hand, has nothing 
inevitable about it; the thought is cut according to the 
metre; it does not flow, it jerks. The thought and the 
metre, in other words, are still two things; the one is 
undergoing adjustment to the other, as one’s expression 
is adapted to the exigencies of one’s vocabulary in a partially 
H mastered foreign tongue. Independently of all other con- 


i 1 attainable. Such attempts, however, as I have myself made in this direc- 
He tion in the study of the Legend have gone far to convince me, on com- 
; H paring their conclusions with the results of similar attempts by one or two 
{ | others, that a more definite working basis than any that at present exists is 
an necessary before the data themselves can be relied on. 
| 1B. 197 ff. 
? Leg. 2144 ff. The two passages were chosen at random—except that 

i both were to be narrative. 

Bi %One is often painfully conscious of the line-lengths as one reads, as one 
* is conscious of the bumping of the ties when one’s train is off the track. 
H | In the passage from the Prologue one keeps serenely on the rails. 


‘ 
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siderations contingent upon subject matter and the like, it 
is little short of incredible that Chaucer should have handled 
his instrument as he does in the Ariadne after he had 
acquired the mastery of it which the Prologue shows. 
Technique of that sort is scarcely a thing that can be 
put on and off at will. Moreover, the passage in the 
Prologue has Chaucer’s unapproachable and (happily) un- 
analyzable melody to a supreme degree; the oftener one 
reads it the more magical it seems. In the Ariadne, how- 
ever correctly the metres may scan, they never sing—at 
least for more than a line or two atatime. But melody, 
even Chaucer’s, is not altogether independent of technique, 
and it is a fair presumption that the Ariadne is unmelodious 
because the technical difficulties of a somewhat unfamiliar 
metre had not yet been surmounted, and that the Prologue 
has Chaucer’s “ divine fluidity of movement” because mean- 
time in that very metre practice of his art had shared with 
great creating nature. On the side of freedom and of 
melody, then, one finds distinct corroboration of the conclu- 
sion drawn from a consideration of the sources. 

In still another respect the difference between the Ariadne 
and the Prologue is hardly less marked. In ihe Ariadne 
Chaucer has not yet learned to give variety to his line. In 
the paragraph (Il. 2136-2178) which has been referred 
to already occur, within forty-two lines, the following : 

And took his wyf, and eek her suster free (2152) 
And gat him ther a newe barge anoon (2160) 
And taketh his leve, and hoomward saileth he (2162) 
And fond his fader drenched in the see (2178) 
And forth un-to this Minotaur he geeth (2145) 
And out he cometh by the clewe again (2148) 
And by the teching of this Adriane (2146) 
And by the gayler geten hath a barge (2150) 
And of his wyves tresor gan hit charge (2151) 
And of his contree-folk a ful greet woon (2161) 
And in his armes hath this Adriane (2158) 
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And in an yle, amid the wilde see (2163) 

And in that yle half a day he lette (2167) 

And to the contre of Ennopye him dighte (2155) 
And to his contree-ward he saileth blyve (2176) 

And every point performed was in dede (2138) 

And Theseus is lad unto his deeth (2144) 

And eek the gayler, and with hem alle three (2153) 
And seide, that on the lond he moste him reste (2168) 
And, for to tellen shortly in this cas (2170) 

And shortly of this matere for to make (2136). 


Not only do exactly half of the lines in the paragraph begin 
with and,' but the same fall of the pause recurs incessantly. 
There is almost nothing of the wonderful skill in the plac- 
ing of the caesura, so manifest in the verse of the Prologue 
and the Knight's Tale, which weaves upon the uniform 
background of the recurrent line-lengths the endlessly shift- 
ing pattern of the sentence-cadences. In another sense 
from that presumably intended, in the Ariadne Chaucer is 
certainly not yet able to “make the metres .... as [him] 
leste,”* and one’s sense of the presence of the apprentice 
hand is once more heightened. 

It seems to be clear, then, that at least one of the Legends 
preceded the first version of the Prologue. Is there any 
evidence that this applies to others than the Ariadne? It is to 
be noted that the Phyllis seems to stand in particularly close 


1The number of lines so beginning in the entire Legend of Ariadne is 
91—i. ¢., 1 in every 3.7. 

? The line as it actually stands at the close of the Proligne—* Make the 
metres of hem as the leste’’ (B. 562)—has usually been taken asa reference 
of Chaucer’s to the new metre of the Legend. If so, the present view leaves 
the allusion untouched, for even though some or all of the Legends in fact 
antedated the Prologue, the latter by a conventional fiction would of course 
refer to them as still to come. At the same time it seems very doubtful 
whether ‘‘make the metres’’ really means any more than “‘ryme”’ of 
1. 570, so that the real emphasis falls on ‘‘as the leste,’’ and the sense 
of the passage is merely: Tell their stories in metre, but etherwise as you 
like—save they must not be too long drawn out. 
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relation tothe Ariadne. As a matter of fact, the former is little 
else than a sequel to the latter, and refers back to it constantly ' 
in such a way as seems to show that the Ariadne was at the 
time fresh in mind. Moreover, the conception of Theseus 
in the Phyllis is no more likely than that of the Ariadne 
itself to have followed the Knight’s Tale, and neither in 
metrical nor in other merits does the one rank higher than 
its companion piece. That the Phyllis and the Ariadne 
belong very close together probably no one, from a compari- 
son of the two poems, would ever doubt. But in the Phyllis 
it is distinctly implied that much time had already been 
spent on the Legend : 


But for I am agroted heer-biforn 

To wryte of hem that been in love forsworn, 
And eek to haste me in my legende, 

Which to performe god me grace sende, 
Therfor I passe shortly in this wyse.* 


Indeed, against the common view that when the Phyllis was 
written the greater number of the Legends as they stand 
had been composed there seems to lie no valid objection. 
But if the inferences of this discussion so far have been 
sound, it follows that the Ariadne and with little doubt the 
Phyllis, preceded the Prologue, and since the Phyllis seems 
to carry with it perhaps the majority of the other Legends, 


'See, for example, ll. 2399-2400, 2446-51, 2459-61, 2464, 2543-49, 
The two stories are also directly associated at the close of the first book 
of the House of Fame, ll. 388-426. 

*L). 2454-57 ; cf. also ll. 2490-91: 

Me list nat vouche-sauf on him to swinke, 
Ne spende on him a penne ful of inke ; 


and Il. 2513 ff. : 


But al her lettre wrytenI ne may _ 
By ordre, for hit were to me a charge, etc. 
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it further follows that the Prologue was written after most, 
perhaps after all, of the narratives it introduces.’ 

That, at all events, is the unforseen conclusion to which a 
study of the facts with no such end in view has led. What 
farther can be said in its favor? The main thing, perhaps, 
is that it seems after all to be in perfect accord with the 
antecedent probabilities of the case. For manifestly Pro- 
logues, like Prefaces, are in general more likely to be written 
after than before the work they introduce, and unless some 
specific reason to the contrary should appear in the present 
instance, we are scarcely justified in maintaining an exception, 
And indeed, so soon as one tries to see why the view that the 
Prologue preceded the Legends has taken, as it certainly 
has,’ so firm hold upon all of us, one finds an interesting 
situation. For, squarely faced, does not the whole theory 
depend upon a strangely literal-minded, not to say naive, 
interpretation of the charming fiction of the Prologue itself? 
Both Alcestis and the god of Love speak in the Prologue 
of the actual Legends as still to be written; ergo, such must 
have been the case! But to the reader of the Prologue the 
Legends are necessarily still to come, and may we not suppose 
that Chaucer—whatever must be said of his interpreters— 
was endowed with sufficient imaginative power to conceive 
a Prologue, whenever written, as really what it purports to 


1That one or two of the better told stories may have been added after 


- the Prologue was composed, is of course a possibility. 


?See, for instance, ten Brink: In demselben und im folgenden jahre 
[1385, his date for the Prologue] mag Chaucer die uns erhaltenen oder 
verloren gegangenen erziihlungen von guten frauen gedichtet haben (Studien, 
p. 149) ; and Skeat : ‘I suppose that Chaucer went on with one tale of the 
series after another during the summer and latter part of the same vear 
[1385, the date assigned both forms of the Prologue] till he grew tired of 
the task, and at last gave it up in the middle of a sentence’ (Ozford 
Chaweer, m1, xxii). See also Bilderbeck’s view, referred to above, pp. 
801-03, 
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be, and to throw himself back to its point of view? Granted 
the delightful fiction of their genesis at all, how else con- 
ceivably could the Legends be referred to than as still to be 
composed? In other words, does not our common assump- 
tion that the individual Legends must have fo!‘owed the 
Prologue depend once more on an instinctive and unreasoning 
acquiescence in Chaucer's incredible verisimilitude? That 
we can allow the statements of the Prologue itself any 
weight whatever in the matter is in the very nature of the 
case impossible. 

Assume, now, for the moment, that the idea of the Legend 
had been conceived sometime before the Prologue was written, 
and that most, perhaps all, of the individual narratives had 
already been written. That will account at once for the 
almost uniform inferiority of the greater number of them, 
metrically and otherwise, to the Prologue. Assume further 
that Chaucer’s weariness with the plan, manifest in certain 
of the Legends themselves, had led him to lay it aside for a 
time, and that later, through the reception accorded the 
Troilus (to be considered in a moment), an occasion had 
arisen for clever and brilliant utilization of the older mate- 
rial. Even apart from the actual evidence for the earlier 
date of the Legends, such a theory seems to involve fewer 
difficulties than that which has to account for the manifest 
inferiority of supposedly later to earlier work—of the Legends 
not only to the Prologue but to the Knight’s Tale and the 
Troilus—and that, too, in the period of the poet’s prime.' 


Tt will at once be objected that the Prologue itself implies a greater 
number of Legends than are actually extant, so that its allusions to the 
Legends as still to be composed are at least not wholly the poet’s pleasing 
fiction. It may be granted that Chaucer possibly intended, even when he 
wrote the Prologue, to continue at some later day the execution of his 
plan. The present argument deals and can deal only with the stories 
which we have. But have not, in general, Chaucer’s statements regarding 
the details of the continuation of the Legend been taken far too seriously ? 

10 
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There are, however, other considerations which must be 
taken into account before a final estimate is made. 


Much has been made of the lists of names in the balade and the Man of 
Law’s head-link. But so soon as one really examines the facts, it seems 
obvious that Chaucer is speaking in the most general terms. I subjoin the 
lists of women in (a) the House of Fame, 1, 380-426; (6) the titles of 
the Legends actually written ; (c) the balade of the Prologue ; and (d) the 
Man of Law’s head-link. One might add at least four names, the rest 
being rather remote, from the Franklin’s Tale (F. 1405-8, 1442-8), but 
the connection is not so close. The lists are as follows : 


(a) Dido, Phyllis, Briseida, Oénone, Isiphile and Medea, Dyanira, 
Ariadne (8). 

(b) Cleopatra, Thisbe, Dido, Hypsipyle and Medea, Lucretia, Ariadne, 
Philomela, Phyllis, Hypermnestra, [Alceste] (11). 

(c) [Absalon], Ester, [Jonathas], Penalopee, Marcia Catoun, Isoude, 
Eleyne, Lavyne, Lucresse, Polixene, Cleopatre, Tisbe, Herro, Dido, 
Laudomia, Phyllis, Canace, Ysiphile, Ypermistre, Adriane, Alceste 
(19). 

(d) Lucresse, Tisbee, Dido, Phyllis, Dianire, Hermion, Adriane, Isiphilee, 
Erro, Eleyne, Brixseyda, Ladoméa, Medéa, Ypermistra, Penelopee, 
Alceste, [Canacee] (17). 

Of these, eight names occur in but one of the lists: Oénone (a), Philomela 
(6), Ester (c), Marcia Catoun (c), Isoude (ce), Lavyne (c), Polixene (c), 
Hermion (d) ; eight occur in two lists: Briseida (ad), Dyanira (ad), Cleo- 
patra (be), Eleyne (ed), Herro (cd), Canacee (c[{d]), Penelopee (cd), 
Ladomea (ed) , four occur in three lists: Tisbe (bed), Hypermestre (bed), 
Alceste ([b]ed), Lucresse (bed); only five (5) occur in all four lists: 
Dido (abed), Phyllis (abcd), Isiphile and Medea (abe[-Medea]d), Ariadne 
(abed). 


One may put the case another way : 


(1) Of one Legend the heroine ( Philomela) is in none of the other lists. 

(2) Five names in the balade (Ester, Marcia Catoun, Isoude, Lavyne, 
Polizene) do not occur in the other lists. 

(3) The heroines of two of the Legends (Philomela and Medea) are not 
included in the balade. 

(4) Six names in the balade are not in the head-link (i. ¢., those of (2) 
and Cleopatra). 

(5) Three names in the head-link are not in the balade ( Hermion, Briseida, 
Dyanira). 

(6) The heroines of two of the Legends are not in the head-link ( Philomela, 
Cleopatra). 
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IV. 


The facts pointed out with regard to the Ariadne make 
possible still another inference. The Ariadne, it has been 
shown, seems certainly to have preceded the Palamon and 
Arcite. But the Hous of Fame clearly antedated the Ariadne. 
That, of course, no one has hitherto dreamed of denying, 
since the Legend of Ariadne has been assumed to follow the 
Prologue, which the Hous of Fame in turn admittedly pre- 
ceded. But on any hypothesis the conclusion seems clearly 
to hold, since to suppose that Chaucer would insert in the 
Hous of Fame the sketch of Ariadne’s story found at the 
close of Book I’ ajter he had already elaborated it in 
the Legend is to the last degree improbable.? If, however, 
the Hous of Fame preceded the Ariadne, on the hypothesis 
above it also preceded the Palamon—a conclusion which 


may turn out to be more significant. 

Leaving that, however, for the moment, it may be well 
to consider at this point the relation between the Troilus 
and the Prologue.* Starting from the side of the Troilus, ten 


(7) Seven [eight] names in the head-link have no Legends ( aereesig 
Briseida, Dyanira, Eleyne, Herro, Penelopee, Ladomea, [Canacee] ; 
have included Alceste among the Legends ). 
(8) Ten names in the balade have no Legends (1. e., those of (2) and Herro, 
Canacee, Penelopee, Ladomea, Eleyne ). 

The confusion is inextricable, and it seems hard to believe that Chaucer 
ever intended to do more than give indefinite lists of more or less typical 
names, such as one finds by the score in Deschamps, Froissart, and their 
contemporaries. - Since the above note was written, a similar conviction has 
been expressed by Dr. French, op. cit., p. 31. 

1LI. 405-426. 

*The same argument applies to the story of Phyllis (H. F., 1, 388-396) 
and to a less degree to that of Dido (H. F., 1, 239-382). 

5 On account of Professor Tatlock’s very full and able treatment of the various 
theories concerned with the chronology of Chaucer’s middle period in the 
forthcoming work already referred to, I have not felt myself at liberty to 
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Brink pointed out most explicitly the probability of close 
chronological connection between the two. After citing 
particularly Troilus, v, stanzas 254, 219, he concludes: “ Der 
zusammenhang mit dem prolog der legende liegt so klar am 
tage, dass es mir unméglich scheint, einen lingeren zeitraum 
zwischen der vollendung des Troylus und der abfassung 
jenes prologs anzunehmen.”' With this view Professor 
Skeat, on the basis of the same stanzas, concurs: “That it 
[the Prologue] was written at no great interval after Troilus 
appears from the fact that even while writing Troilus, Chaucer 
had already been meditating upon the goodness of Alcestis, 
of which the Prologue to the Legend says so much.”? To 
the stanzas referred to by ten Brink and Skeat should be 
added another,’ no less suggestive, namely, v, 255: 

Ne I sey not this al-only for these men, 

But most for wommen that bitraysed be 

Through false folk ; god yeve hem sorwe, amen! 

That with hir grete wit and subtiltee 

_ Bitrayse yow! and this commeveth me 


To speke, and in effect yow alle I preye, 
Beth war of men, and herkeneth what I seye ! 


For what this stanza does is to enunciate with great clear- 
ness the specific theme of the Legend, as it is expressed not 
only in the Prologue, but in a number of the individual 


narratives : 


And telle of false men that hem bitrayen ; * 
But thus this false lover can begyle 
His trewe love. The devil him quyte his whyle /® 


enter, in many cases, into so full a discussion as I should otherwise have 
deemed necessary of the views of different investigators. Such views have, 
I believe, been none the less taken into account. 

1 Studien, p. 120. * Oxford Chaucer, 11, xviii. 

*To the significance of this stanza Professor Kittredge first called my 
attention. 

*Prologue, B. 486 = A. 476. 5 Leg., 2226-27. 
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With swiche an art and swiche sotelte 
As thou thy-selven hast begyled me.* 


Be war, ye women, of your sotil fo. . . 
And trusteth, as in love, no man but me.” 
Ye may be war of men, yif that yow liste.* 


That the idea of the Legend in general and of the Prologue 
in particular, so far as it concerned Alcestis, was very defi- 
nitely in Chaucer’s mind at the close of his work on the 
Troilus seems, then, indisputable—a fact which, in the absence 
of conclusive evidence to the contrary, certainly points to a 
close temporal relation between the two. 

The possibility of such opposing evidence will be con- 
sidered in a moment; meantime it should be noted that if 
one approach the problem from the side of the Prologue, 
the probability of close chronological connection with the 
Troilus seems even greater. For sufficient emphasis has 
scarcely been placed, perhaps, on the fact that the immediate 
occasion of the Prologue was manifestly the stir caused by 
the publication of the Troilus, with which Chaucer also links 
his translation of the Romaunt of the Rose. The situation 
which the Prologue implies must of course not be taken over 
seriously. That there was abundant talk and no small lift- 
ing of eyebrows in court circles one may be sure; how could 
it be otherwise when a full-fledged modern “ problem novel” 
gradually unfolded before astonished medieval eyes? But 
what Chaucer seems to have seen in the gossip of the court— 
reacting somewhat as undoubtedly he was himself against 
the sombre note in which his “ litel tragedie” had closed— 


1 Leg., 2546-47. 2 Leg., 2559, 2561. 5 Leg. 2387. 

*I am indebted to Professor Kittredge for the query whether Deschamps’s 
insistence on this particular work of Chaucer’s may not have had something 
to do with its being mentioned so prominently in the Prologue (although 
its association with the Troilus would of course be natural enough in any 
case). This gives another point of contact between the Prologue and 
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was the opportunity for a brilliant and effective occasional 
poem, and also the psychological moment for launching his 
collection of stories of women “ trewe as steel.” Suppose 
the Troilus to have been still the talk of the court, and one 
can picture the zest with which the clever turn given in 
the Prologue to the passing comment would be welcomed. 
Suppose on the other hand the Troilus to have been written 
long before, and all the touch and go, all the exquisite 
aptness, of the retort is gone.’ Either the Prologue and 
the Troilus, then, lie close together, or Chaucer, we must 
believe, for once arrived very late upon the scene. The 
alternative seems scarcely a real one. 

The impression of a close relation between the Troilus and 
the Prologue, moreover, is materially heightened by the fact 
pointed out in the earlier part of this discussion,’ that in the 
B-version of the Prologue Chaucer makes use of three of 
the opening stanzas of the Filostrato, which he had rejected 
in the composition of the Troilus. I have attempted, in the 
passage referred to, to show that the earlier rejection of 
the stanzas from the Troilus was due to causes wholly inde- 
pendent of the merits of the lines themselves, while their 
inclusion in the Prologue demonstrates the appeal their 
beauty must have made even at the time when for other 
reasons they were passed over. And it is at least a fair 
inference that the Filostrato had not long ceased to occupy 


' Chaucer’s mind when this singularly apt transfer of lines 


too good to lose was made. The references in the Troilus to 
Alcestis and to the theme of the Legend; the fashion in 


1 The god of Love himself knew better : 
For who-so yeveth a yift, or doth a grace, 
Do hit by tyme, his thank is wel the more. 
Bis dat qui cito dat! 
? Pubs. Mod. Lang. Assoc., x1x, 618-626. 
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which the Troilus itself is made the occasion for the Pro- 
logue and the Legend; the use in the Prologue of the 
stanzas from the Filostrato, all serve, accordingly, to create 
a strong presumption in favor of a date for the Troilus not 
far from that of the first form of the Prologue. 

There is, however, what seems at first sight to be, in the 
mention of Troilus and “la belle Creseide” in Gower’s 
Mirour de ? Omme, discussed in a very important article by 
Professor Tatlock in the first volume of Modern Philology,' a 
fatal objection to any view which closely connects in time the 
Troilus and the Prologue. “Obviously,” Professor Tatlock 
believes, “the reference cannot be to the Filostrato ;’’ Chaucer’s 
poem is “the only English work before the end of the 
century which treats the story at all” ; and “Gower spells 
the heroine’s name with a C, though it is Greseida in Boccaccio 
and Briseida (or Briseide) in Benoit de 8S. Maur and Guido 
delle Colonne. . . . So early a passage,” he concludes, “as 
that which mentions the Troilus, ll. 5245-56, can hardly 
have been written later than 1376. Therefore, unless it can 
be proved either that Gower’s reference is not to Chaucer’s 
poem, or that this portion of the Mirour was written later 
than is supposed, we must accept 1376 as the latest possible 
date for Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde.” * 

Despite one’s respect for Professor Tatlock’s judgment, one 
is still compelled rigidly to examine the conclusions he has so 
convincingly stated. And first of all, why is it obvious that 
Gower’s reference cannot be to the Filostrato? Waiving for 
a moment the question of the initial letter of the heroine’s 
name, even though one grant that Chaucer was the only 
Englishman then likely to possess a copy of Boccaccio’s 
poem (a large concession, be it said in passing) the fact 


11,317 ff. The passage from the Mirour is quoted in full on p. 831 of the 
present article. 
*Ib., pp. 323-24. 
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remains that the reference in question happens to be made 
by precisely the one other Englishman most likely to know 
about that (possibly unique) copy. For this premise of Pro- 
fessor Tatlock’s seems not only in general to overlook the 
probability that Chaucer would speak of his new finds to his 
friends, but in this particular instance to assume that precisely 
the friend and brother-poet to whom the completed Troilus was 
dedicated learned then for the first time to know “la geste 
de Troilus et de la belle Creseide.” One seems bound, on 
the other hand, to take distinctly into account the possibility 
that John Gower, and others as well, might very readily 
have known the Filostrato, or at all events its story, before 
Chaucer put pen to paper for his Troilus.' Moreover, is 
it not after all entirely beside the point to assume with 
Tatlock that the poem to which Gower refers “is most 
probably in English, for though Gower’s poem is in French, 
he had England chiefly in mind”? But what England? 
Gower’s own French and Latin poems were presumably also 
written for Englishmen, and his countrymen who could read 
them could certainly also read—to go no farther—the French 
of Benoit and the Latin of Guido. Tatlock’s assumption, 
indeed, seems to overlook the obvious fact that Gower was 


‘Such seems also to be Professor Macaulay’s opinion. For Tatlock 
(p. 322, n. 3), in crediting to Hamilton ( Chaucer’ s Indebtedness to Guido 
delle Colonne, p. 136) the discovery of the reference, has apparently over- 


looked the fact that Macaulay himself had made use of it in his edition of 


Gower: ‘This [i. ¢., the Mirour] was the work upon which Gower’s repu- 
tation rested when Chaucer submitted Troilus to his judgment, and though 
he may have been indulging his sense of humour in making Gower one 
of the correctors of his version of that— 


‘ geste 
De Troylus et de la belle 
Creseide,’ 
which the moralist had thought only good enough for the indolent 
worshipper to dream of in church,’’ etc. ( Works of Gower, 1, xii, xiii). 
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but one of hundreds of tri-lingual Englishmen, to whom 
allusions at least to French and Latin writings would be 
perfectly intelligible. If one accept it, by the same token 
“danz Catoun” of Somnolent’s very next stanza (1. 5266) 
was also “ probably in English ”—to say nothing of Seneca, 
Jerome, Augustine, Gregory, Bernard, Ambrose, Tullius, 
Boethius, Cassiodorus, Isidore, Horace, Martial, Ovid, Ful- 
gentius, Chrysostom, Cyprian, and others not a few, specifi- 
cally named in the Mirour.'’ There seems to be nothing in 
the reference itself which warrants any definite assertion 
whatever as to the language of the “geste”? Gower had in 
mind? Nor does the contention, resting presumably on the 
words “la geste” of the original, that “Gower’s reference 
has little point unless it is to a well-known poem of con- 
siderable length on the subject of Troylus and Criseyde 
only” seem to bear close inspection, As for the “ well- 
known,” one can but think of the allusion to “al the love 
of Palamon and Arcite Of Thebes, thogh the story is knowen 
lyte,” and of Froissart’s reference in the Paradys d’ Amours 
to the characters in his own Meliador.’ Nor can the state- 
ment be made too emphatic that the indubitable fact that 
Troilus actually heads the list of lovers in Froissart’s 
Paradys d’ Amours before 1369,‘ goes far to break the force 
of every argument whatsoever drawn from the supposed 
unfamiliarity of the Troilus-Creseyda story before Chaucer’s 


'See Works, ed. Macaulay, 1, lvii-lviii. 

? This consideration breaks the force of Tatlock’s statement that Chau- 
cer’s Troilus ‘‘is the only English work before the end of the century 
which treats the story at all.’’ As for the accuracy of the statement itself, 
one should bear in mind the possibilities in the case of the Laud Troy-book, 
as stated by Miss Kemp (Eng. Stud., xx1x, 3-6) and discussed by Wiilfing 
(ib., 877-78, cf. 396). 

®See Kittredge, Englische Studien, xxv1, 330-31. 

* Paradys d’ Amours, 1. 974; see Tatlock, op. cit., 323, note; cf. Pubs. 
Mod. Lang. Assoc., x1x, 648. 
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time. And as regards the restriction of Gower’s reference 
to a poem of considerable length on the subject of Troilus 
and Creseida only, precisely the same logic would lead 
us to conclude, for example, that Froissart’s references 
to his “trettiés amoureus de Pynotéus et de Neptisphele,’”’! 
or his “livret de Pynotéus et de Neptisphele” as he more 
frequently calls it,? were to an independent poem of consider- 
able length on the subject of Pynotéus and Neptisphele 
only, whereas the story is in fact but an episode in La 
Prison Amoureuse itself. That the point of Gower’s allu- 
sion depends in the least on the manner in which the story 
referred to was told, it is very difficult to see.* 

Tatlock’s argument, then, that Gower’s reference is to 
Chaucer’s Troilus, rests in the last analysis on a single letter, 
the initial C of the heroine’s name, and despite the seeming 
triviality of the detail the logic is at first blush amazingly 
convincing. But it in turn rests, as a matter of fact, on certain 
assumptions of doubtful validity. One such assumption is 
that Chaucer himself was the innovator in the change from 
B or G to ©. On the other hand there is undoubtedly 
a possibility for which Tatlock’s own reference’ to the 
facts gives ample evidence. ‘On sait,” says Morf in his 
review® of Gorra’s Testi inediti di storia Trojana, “que 
Boccace dans le Filostrato appelle Vheroine Griseida et non 


1 Oeuvres, ed. Scheler, 1, 286. 2 Tb., 1, 287, 323, 327, 340. 

SLI. 1316-1995. Froissart’s reference is, indeed, doubly sugg¢stive, for 
it seems to obviate entirely any necessity of assuming that the Man of Law’s 
statement, ‘‘In youthe he made of Ceys and Alcion’”’ (B. 57), refers to 
an originally separate work of Chaucer’s rather than to the existing episode 
in the Book of the Duchesse. 

*The bearing of this is manifest upon Tatlock’s reference to the Troilus 
as the only work known in the fourteenth century except the Filostrato, 
‘¢in which the story of Troilus forms anything but an episode.’’ 

5 Op. cit., p. 323, n. 1. 

6 Romania, xxI, 101, n. 1, referred to by Tatlock. 
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Briseida, et c’est sans doute l’influence de son podme qui a 
amené quelque copiste des versions de Guido a introduire 
Oriseida, Griseida, dans leurs texts (ainsi dans les Mss. 
Palat. 154 (1374) et 89-44 (xv° siécle) de A et le ms. 
Gadd.—45 (xv° siécle) de C).” As early as 1374, then, at 
least one MS. of Guido had been influenced by Boccaccio in 
this very detail." Not only so, but there is unimpeachable 
evidence that very little later than Chaucer’s time Boccac- 
cio’s G had become C in the independent French rendering 
of the Filostrato itself. The translation of Pierre de Beauvau 
was made at the extreme end of the fourteenth century or 
during the first years of the fifteenth.? Of this translation 
there are in the Bibliothéque nationale at Paris six mss., all 
but one of which have Creseide, the sixth having Briseida.’ 
One of the five mss. with initial C can be dated, by the arms 
it bears, between 1407 and 1409; the others have no date, 
but are assigned to the fifteenth century.‘ That is to say, 
before Chaucer wrote, the form in C was not only certainly 
known, but may well enough have been familiar through 
mss. of Guido influenced as above. It may even have 
existed independently in the mss. of the Filostrato itself, 
under the influence of the well-known name of the other 


1Tatlock seems to have overlooked ms. Palat. 154 in Morf’s state- 
ment, for he refers only to the G and C ‘‘in some fifteenth century Mss. of 
Guido”’ (loc. cit. ). 

*Moland et d’Héricault, Nouvelles frangoises du XIV® siecle, pp. ci-ciii, 
cf. 121. Tatlock’s reference to it as a ‘‘late French romance’? is 
perhaps slightly misleading—though in the previous note he gives its date 
as above. 

pp. exxxiv-v. 

*Ib., p. cxxxiv. 

5 Moreover, ‘‘Armannino a précédé Boccace en appelant la fille de Calcas 
Oriseida’’ (Morf, loc. cit.). ‘‘ Mais,’’ Morf goes on, “‘il n’a guére été le 
modéle de Boccace parce qu’il ne parle pas des amours de Criseida et de 
Troilus.” The fact, however—to which Tatlock also refers—does show 
still further the danger of basing any chronological argument upon the 
form of the name. 
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Cryseide, the daughter of Cryses—the very analogy which, 
with a possible side-glance at the etymology of the name,' 
seems to have led Boccaccio himself to make the change 
from BtoG. For that the analogy was likely to be carried 
one step farther, the actual C of the French translator, or 
of his copyist, makes clear.? 

There is, however, another tacit assumption involved in 
the conclusion under examination—the assumption, namely, 
that the ms. of the Mirour in its testimony regarding the 
crucial letter stands without doubt for Gower’s reading and 
not the scribe’s. Now unless it can be proved that the ms, 
itself is of even date with the poem it contains, there is the 
distinct possibility that an original B or G may have been 
changed in transcription by a slightly later scribe under the 
influence of Chaucer’s work. That such things happened, 
we know from the influence of the Filostrato on the Mss. of 
Guido above referred to, and from a curiously apposite 
instance in England itself. For in two passages in the ms. 
of the Laud Troy-book an original Brireida has been changed 
by another hand to Oresseida.* Just that has not happened 
in the case of Gower’s Ms., for through the very great 
courtesy of Mr. Jenkinson, Librarian of the Cambridge 
University Library, I have the assurance, on his own veri- 
fication, that the word is “ Creseida without trace of erasure 


1See Herzberg, Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, v1, 197 : 
‘* Boccaccio wollte die Chriseis als die Goldige gedeutet wissen.’’ It must 
be remembered that Gower himself—and we may be sure Chaucer—knew 
of the ‘‘faire maiden’’ who ‘‘cleped is Criseide, douhter of Orisis (Con/. 
Amantis, v, 6443-44 ; cf. Hyginus, Fab. 121: Chryseidam Apollinis sacer- 
dotis filiam), as distinguished from Criseida the daughter of Calchas. 

One may put the matter thus: Supposing Chaucer’s Troilus never to 
have existed, would such a reference as Gower’s, on the basis of known 
relations of the other versions of the story, have seriously puzzled any one 
for a moment? 

5 Eng. Stud., xx1x, 5, 377. 
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or alteration.” But any copyist after Chaucer’s poem was 
known might readily in the first instance have written 
Creseida. It is true that the man who knows most about 
the Ms., its editor, Professor Macaulay, writes: “I have 
little doubt that this copy was written under the direction 
of the author” ;' and his belief must carry very great 
weight. But where a difference of merely eight or ten 
years in the date of a Ms. might so simply account for the 
phenomenon in question, the utmost caution must be exer- 
cised in drawing large conclusions from the data. And while 
the considerations here offered do not prove “that Gower’s 
reference is not to Chaucer’s poem,” they manifestly do 
throw grave doubts upon the inference that the allusion 
is to the Troilus. 

But granting, for the argument, that such is the meaning 
of the reference, the “geste” which Sompnolent dreamed 
that he heard sung when he had reached the bottom of the 
cask was even thus scarcely likely to be the story as Chaucer 
finally told it, where the stress lay heaviest on the tragedy, 
“how Crisseyde Troilus forsook,”* and where “yonge 
freshe folkes, he or she” were warned to repair home “ from 
worldly vanitee”’ ; but rather the story whose vivid climax 
was the lovers’ meeting. That is to say, Gower’s reference 
itself seems to apply (if not to Guido, or to the story as 
Boccaccio told it) to the Troilus only as it stood before the 
fourth and fifth books with their tragic emphasis had been 
reached. With the completed Troilus it is entirely out of 
keeping. And is it indeed easy to believe in any case—as 
one recalls the strangely heightened mood which for once, 


1 Works of Gower, 1, lxix. For that matter, if (to put a case) the ms. 
was written under Gower’s direction after the publication of Chaucer’s 
Troilus, an original G may have been changed to C by Gower’s own orders— 
a suggestion for which I am indebted to Professor Kittredge. 

* Troilus, 1v, 15, repeated identically in Leg., A. 265, as the theme of the 
Troilus. 
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in the closing stanzas, seems to break through all conven- 
tions—that the “moral Gower,” to whom in these stanzas 
the poem was directed, should thus respond to the appeal to 
himself and Strode (accompanied as it was by a prayer 
to “that sothfast Crist, that starf on rode” ) 


To vouchen sauf, ther nede is, to corecte, 

Of your benignitees and zeles gode? 
If that dedication, couched as it was, made no impression 
upon Gower, then Gower was not the man we think we 
know ; if it did appeal to him, the embodiment thereafter 
of the story in a sluggard’s drunken dream is scarcely con- 
ceivable. If the reference, then, is to Chaucer’s handling 
of the story at all, it seems to show nothing more than that 
at the time when’it was made the Creseyde story had begun 
to engage the attention of Chaucer and his friends. 

But when was the reference made? Tatlock thinks 
hardly later than 1376. That, however, is to contract the 
limits a good deal more closely than Macaulay himself, 
who cautiously says of the Mirour: “On the whole we shall 
not be far wrong if we assign the composition of the book io 
the years 1376-1379” while Tatlock admits an addi- 
tion as late as 1378.7 Where there is one addition there 
may be others, and there seems to be no valid reason why 
Sompnolent’s stanza should not have been written at any 
time up to 1379. On the contrary, some countenance seems 
to be given the suggestion of a possible insertion of the very 
stanza in question by the fact that its account of Sompno- 
lent’s prayers au matin is not altogether consistent with an 
earlier passage in the same description wherein it is stated 
that Sompnolent aw matin leaves the labor of his prayer to 
nun and friar : 


1 Works of Gower, 1, xliii. 
2 Op. cit., p. 324, n. 3; cf. Macaulay, op. cit., p. xii. 
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Car lors se couche a lée chiere, 
Ne ja pour soun de la clochiere 
Au matin se descouchera : 

Ainz le labour de sa priere 

Laist sur la Nonne et sur le frere ; 
Asses est q’il ent soungera.! 


Moreover, there is, as it happens, a puzzling parallel 
which seems to give still further color to the sugges- 
tion that the reference under discussion may not have 
belonged to the poem from the first. It may be well to 
recall specifically the stanza in the Mirour : 


Au Sompnolent trop fait moleste, 
Quant matin doit en haulte feste 
Ou a mouster ou a chapelle 
Venir ; mais ja du riens s’apreste 
A dieu prier, ainz bass la teste 
Mettra tout suef sur I’ eschamelle, 
Et dort, et songe en sa cervelle 
Qu’ il est au bout de la tonelle, — 
U qu’il oit chanter la geste 
De Troylus et de la belle 
Creseide, et ensi se concelle 
A dieu d’y faire sa requeste.” 
In the B-text of Piers the Plowman occur the following 
lines : 
Thanne come Sleuthe al bislabered * with two slymy eizen : 
. ‘I most sitte,’ seyde the segge *‘ or elles shulde I nappe ; 
I may nou3te stonde ne stoupe * ne with-oute a stole knele. 
Were I brou3te abedde * but if my taille-ende it made, 
Sholde no ryngynge do me ryse ‘ar I were rype to dyne.’ 
He bygan benedicite with a bolke * and his brest knocked, 
And roxed and rored ‘and rutte atte laste. 
‘What! awake, renke!’ quod Repentance *, ‘and rape the to shrifte.’ 
‘If I shulde deye bi this day * me liste nou3te to loke ; 
I can nou3te perfitly my pater-noster * as the prest it syngeth, 
But I can rymes of Robyn Hood * and Randolf erle of Chestre, 
Ac neither of owre lorde ne of owre lady * the leste that euere was made.* 


TLL 5179-84, LIL 5245-56. 

*Passus v, 392-403 ; C-text, Passus vim, 1-12; not in A-text; see ed. 
Skeat, 1, 166. Iam indebted for this reference to a lecture of Professor 
Kittredge’ s. 
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The parallel between the two passages may of course be 
accidental ; it is striking enough, however, to carry with 
it at least the possibility that one influenced the other. 
If that be true, there can be little doubt which was the 
borrower. It is scarcely probable that the Mirour, whose 
limited circulation is indicated by the fact that but one ms, 
is known, influenced William Langland ; that, on the other 
hand, Langland’s immensely popular poem, of which Pro- 
fessor Skeat enumerates forty-five Mss., should have been 
known to Gower there is every probability, And that for 
the folk-rhymes in the head of Sleuthe there should be 
substituted the bookish geste of Sompnolent’s dream is what, 
from Gower, we should naturally expect. But the date of 
the beginning of the B-text of the Vision is the earlier part 
of 1377.' Even apart, then, from the considerations already 
urged regarding the force of the allusion, we can scarcely be 
certain that Gower’s reference to Troilus and Creseyde much, if 
at all, preceded 1379, nor, indeed, can we be positive that 
it greatly antedated 1381.? So long, accordingly, as there 
is no valid reason for supposing that Gower was referring to 
an English poem, or to one which dealt exclusively with 
Troilus and Creseyde; so long, too, as at least one Ms. of 
Guido antedating 1376—and others later—has the initial 
C, as has also the still earlier Armannino and the very 
slightly later ms. 112 (with the majority of the other Mss.) 
of the French translation of the Filostrato ; so long as scribal 
influence, even a trifle later, by the Troilus remains a possi- 
bility, we seem scarcely justified in concluding “that the 
probabilities are overwhelmingly in favor of the view that 


1 Ed. Skeat, 0, p. xii, cf. xi-xiv. 

2“*On the whole we may conclude without hesitation that the book was 
completed before the summer of the year 1381”? (Macaulay, op. cit., I, 
p. xlii), though, as Macaulay continues, ‘‘ there are some other considerations 
which will probably lead us to throw the date back a little further than 
this.’ 
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Gower is referring to Chaucer’s poem.” Moreover, so long 
as even a possibility remains of the addition of the stanza in 
question up to 1379 or possibly 1381, it seems scarcely 
wise, on the strength of the allusion, to “accept 1376 as 
the latest possible date for Chaucer’s Troilus and Cris- 
eyde.” I confess to great disappointment at having to 
give up, for myself, what seemed at first (and to others 
may still seem) a bit of solid rock in the general chaos, 
But there are too many other possible explanations of the 
reference in question to allow one safely to use it as a 
cornerstone in Chaucer chronology. That Gower may have 
known, possibly through Chaucer, the story of the Filostrato 
at some time before 1379-81 seems all that it is safe to say; 
and even so, Guido still remains a possibility. 

We seem to be thrown back, then, upon that “a priori 
argument against an early date for the Troilus” which Pro- 
fessor Tatlock admits “‘must remain, not only weightier than any 
of the other arguments, but one which can be counterbalanced 
only by a strong piece of unequivocal evidence” '—the argu- 
ment, that is, from “the length, excellence and maturity of 
the Troilus,” and the difficulty of believing “that it was 
finished within three or four years of Chaucer’s first visit to 
Italy and his first acquaintance with the works of Boccac- 
cio.” * I had earlier hoped to consider in some detail the 
evidence offered by the Troilus itself of a maturity in certain 
respects little (if at all) short of that evinced by the more repre- 
sentative Canterbury Tales, but such a study will have to be 
postponed.’ It must suffice at present to call attention to a 
very few significant facts which seem to indicate that from 


1 Op. cit., p. 322. 2 Loc. cit. 
°I hope at some time to be able to go on with a study, already begun, of 
the Troilus in its relation to the Filostrato (and, as far as possible, to Benoft 
and Guido), with special reference to just this question of Chaucer’s artistic 
methods as shown in his management of his materials. 
11 
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the Troilus Chaucer probably passed with but short interval 
to the supreme exercise of his powers in the Canterbury Tales 
themselves. 

In the first place, the paramount interest of the Troilus, 
as in absolutely none of Chaucer’s other work except the 
greatest of the Canterbury Tales, is in men and women. One 
may, perhaps, go a little farther. For even among Chaucer’s 
men and women one feels at least two great groups. Those 
of the one belong first to the Middle Ages; those of the 
other first and always to Geoffrey Chaucer. One need only 
recall together the Duchess Blanche, the women of the 
Legends, Cecilia, Virginia, Constance, Griselda, even Emily 
and Palamon and Arcite themselves to feel between them 
all a certain unmistakable kinship. In order really to know 
any of them one must think medieval thoughts and see life 
under unfamiliar prepossessions and conventions, and even 
so their world remains a somewhat alien one. They are 
unmistakably the work of a great poet, but one thinks of 
him first and last as a great medisval poet." As soon, how- 
ever, as one recalls Nicholas and Alison, Daun John and 
the merchant’s wife, the affable Devil and the Somnour of 
the Frere’s Tale, the Friar and Thomas of the Somnour’s 
retort, the “chanoun of religioun” and his dupe, the Wife of 
Bath and Harry Bailly, one is on totally different ground. 
It is wholly fortuitous that they date from the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; their engaging rascality and infinite bonhomie demand 
for their appreciation no introduction to a medieval point of 
view. Save for the accident of language, they are contem- 
poraries of Falstaff and Sir Toby and Autolycus, or of their 
remoter kin in Fielding and Thackeray. That some such 
broad distinction, phrase it how one will, holds good among 


1 This does not in the least overlook the infinite variety of the life of the 
Middle Ages. But underlying that variety there are none the less certain 
common characteristics which one thinks of as par excellence ‘‘ medieval.” 
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Chaucer’s characters, no one will be likely to deny. But 
just this attainment of an attitude which is a solvent for 
whatever is merely accidental and of the poet’s times is one 
of the surest marks of the maturity of such Tales as the 
Shipman’s, the Somnour’s, the Frere’s, the Miller’s, and 
the rest whose characters have just been named. And the 
significant thing for the present discussion is that Pandare’s 
affiliations are wholly with this latter group, Creseyde’s also 
to a large degree, and even Troilus’s to a less extent.'| That 
is to say, we are never in the Zroilus long away from people 
scarcely less real than those who later played the little drama 
on the road to Canterbury.” 

But even more, perhaps, than in the paramount place it 
gives, not to types, but to living people, the Zroilus claims 
kin with the greater Canterbury Tales in a certain paradoxi- 
cal attitude towards the very life in which it manifests so 
keen an interest. For in the maturer Zales, cespite all (and 
even that too little) that has been said of Chaucer’s breadth 
of sympathy, his “ knowledge of human nature which comes 
of sympathetic insight,” is it not after all something very 
different which is their more distinctive note—a certain 
detachment, not easily defined, but clearly felt; a curious 
sense of the presence, behind all the actors, of an entirely 
unsolicitous spectator of the play? It is rarely absent when 
the Wife of Bath, the Nun’s Priest, the Pardoner, the 
Miller, the Canon’s Yeomen are on the stage; it becomes 
absolutely quintessential in the Envoy to Scogan. And in 
the Troilus, whenever Pandare speaks, one is no less curiously 
aware of something in the background—like Meredith’s 


'That happens to be also the order of their divergence from Boccaccio. 

*The fact—if I may adapt a suggestion of Professor Kittredge’s—that 
the characters of the Zroilus are drawn at full length, as in a work of (let 
us say) Thackeray’s, while the others are treated with the superb com- 
pression of Kipling’s short stories, should not blind one to their parallel 
realism, 
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Comic Spirit, with its “slim feasting smile”—which is play- 
ing the game with Pandare no less urbanely and ironically 
than he with Troilus or Creseyde. I am conscious of the 
danger of arguing from what may be regarded as an 
impression ; but it is precisely this feeling of detachment, 
of disinterestedness, of supreme lightness of touch in the 
characterization of Pandare (and this is mainly Chaucer’s, 
not Boccaccio’s) which seems to me to point most clearly to 
a ripeness little short of that of the crowning period itself. 
It is the embodiment of a point of view which one thinks 
of as coming, however native the bent that way, with years ; 
and the embodiment itself has the utter freedom from effort 
which goes with a mastered art.’ 

This sovereign ease itself, moreover, is perhaps seen most 
clearly in connection with another characteristic of the 
Troilus which it has in common with the admittedly later 
Tales—its marvellous mastery of dialogue. I shall quote 
but one typical example, a few of the stanzas describing the 
first visit of Pandare at Creseyde’s house : 


Whan he was come un-to his neces place, 
‘Wher is my lady?’ to hir folk seyde he; 
And they him tolde ; and he forth in gan pace, 
And fond, two othere ladyes sete and she 
With-inne a paved parlour ; and they three 
Herden a mayden reden hem the geste 

Of the Sege of Thebes, whyl hem leste. 


1 Pandare’s unfailing urbanity, too, his infinite savoir faire, his Mephisto- 
phelean plausibility are possibly equalled, scarcely surpassed, in the graceless 
intriguers of the later Tales. Moreover, one finds in Pandare, as in them, 
the same gift of being all things to all men. Few details seem better to 
show Chaucer’s immense superiority in characterization to Boccaccio than 
his subtle differentiation between the Pandare who talks with Creseyde, and 
the Pandare who deals with Troilus. It is really far subtler (for the canvas 
is larger) than the changes of tactics of which Daun John or the Somnour’s 
Frere are past masters, and it certainly adds its quota to one’s feeling of the 
maturity of power that underlies the “Yoilus. 
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Quod Pandarus, ‘ma dame, god yow see, 

With al your book and al the companye !’ 

‘Ey, uncle myn, welcome y-wis,’ quod she, 

And up she roos, and by the hond in hye 

She took him faste, and seyde, ‘this night thrye, 
To goode mote it turne, of yow I mette!’ 

And with that word she doun on bench him sette. 


‘Ye, nece, ye shal fare wel the bet, 
If god wole, al this yeer,’ quod Pandarus ; 
‘But I am sorry that I have yow let 

4 To herknen of your book ye preysen thus ; 
For goddes iove, what seith it? tel it us. 


Is it of love? O, som good ye me lere!’ 
‘Uncle,’ quod she, ‘ your maistresse is not here!’ 


With that they gonnen laughe, and tho she seyde, 
‘This romance is of Thebes, that we rede.’. . . 


‘ As ever thryve I,’ quod this Pandarus, 

‘ Yet coude I telle a thing to doon you pleye.’ 
‘ Now uncle dere,’ quod she, ‘tel it us 

For goddes love ; is than th’assege aweye? 

I am of Grekes so ferd that I deye.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ quod he, ‘as ever mote I thryve! 
It is a thing wel bet than swiche fyve.’ 


*Ye, holy god!’ quod she, ‘what thing is that? 
What? bet than swiche fyve? ey, nay, y-wis! 
For al this world ne can I reden what 

It sholde been ; som jape, I trowe, is this ; 

And but your-selven telle us what it is, 

My wit is for to arede it al to lene ; 

As help me god, I noot nat what ye mene.’ 


‘ And I your borow, ne never shal, for me, 
This thing be told to yow, as mote I thryve!’ 

* And why so, uncle myn? why so?’ quod she. 
* By god,’ quod he, ‘that wole I telle as blyve ; 
For prouder womman were ther noon on-lyve, 
And ye it wiste, in al the toun of Troye ; 

I jape nought, as ever have I joye!’?! 


It would be hard to find even in the Canterbury Tales a 
more superb handling of dialogue than that. The trouble 


1 Bk. II, 78-100, 120-140. 
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is, it is so absolutely natural that one forgets entirely the 
technique that lies behind it. To keep all the touch and go 
of actual talk, all its interjections, its half-questions, its 
repetitions, its endless nuances that connote everything and 
denote nothing—to keep all that without becoming trivial on 
the one hand or stilted on the other, is itself no small 
achievement, as its rarity attests. To do it in verse whose 
predetermined movement never for an instant intrudes itself 
upon the seeming impromptu, the quick fence and parry of 
the dialogue, is something which even Chaucer perhaps suc- 
ceeded in doing only in the Troilus and in certain of the 
Canterbury Tales. 

Morever, the sheer narrative power of the Troilus seems 
searcely to have been adequately recognized. Here again 
one is perhaps in danger of forgetting that the laws of the 
novel are not those of the short story ; certainly, to apply to 
the one genre the categories of the other is scarcely logical. 
It is impossible at this point to develop what I believe to be 
demonstrable: namely, that in the handling of a large and 
complex mass of material Chaucer shows hardly less con- 
structive power than in the shorter Tales. Nor can another 


1Chaucer’s use, to take a single point, of conversational repetition (as, 
for instance, in lines 122, 127-8, 136) is consummately realistic, and yet 
escapes entirely the touch of caricature which one feels in certain modern 
attempts, notably Maeterlinck’s earlier ones, to lend similar verisimilitude 
to dramatic dialogue. Moreover, to an astonishing, for myself to an 
unequalled, degree, the rapid dialogue of the Troilus, particularly when 
Pandare is speaking, possesses actual vocalizing and visualizing power. 
That is, it carries with it, to the mental ear and eye, its own tones and 
inflections, even its own subtle play of gesture. The effect seems due, in 
part at least, to the presence of so large a number of the purely connotative 
words and phrases just referred to, which in actual speech are little more 
than vehicles for certain familiar tones and cadences, with their attendant 
shrugs, or lifted eyebrows, or whatever fugitive gesture it may be. The 
art with which in the rapid dialogue of the Troilus these most evanescent 
qualities of speech are caught and kept, and that in verse, is unapproach- 
able. 
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point be more than referred to—the fact that in very many 
of the individual scenes whose sequence constitutes the action 
of the Troilus there is shown the same unrivalled touch of 
the raconteur which found its final expression in the short 
Tales in the decasyllabic couplet." Both elements—the 
power of larger dramatic construction, and the supreme 
narrative quality of certain of the individual scenes—may be 
here merely illustrated by one or two of the modifications 
which Chaucer has made in Boccaccio’s handling of the story, 
The long episode of the meeting at the house of Deiphebus, 
for instance, which ends the second book of the Troilus and 
begins the third, is Chaucer’s own invention. What does it 
do? In addition to the part it plays in the conquest of 
Creseyde, it foreshadows with consummate art two of the great 
scenes in the later development of the story. The dinner, 
where Creseyde sits and listens to Helen and the others of 
the company praising Troilus, 
And every word gan for to notifye ; 
For which with sobre chere hir herte lough *— 

this situation is made the counterpart of the later scene 
where, after the blow has fallen, Creseyde sits, me more 
thinking of Troilus, among the “route of women” who 
talk of “ womanische thinges,”’ 


So that she felte almost her herte dye 
For wo, and wery of that companye.* 


And much of the poignancy of our remembrance “ fro heven 


1Professor Price has pointed out in a most suggestive study in Chaucer’s 
method of narrative construction (Pubs. Mod. Lang. Assoc., x1, 307- 
22) that Chaucer ‘‘has arranged all the action [of the Troilus] into a 
sequence of fifty scenes.”” However one may modify the mere number of 
scenes, the observation is a very valuable one. A much more elaborate 
study of the construction of the Troilus is made in Rudolf Fischer's Zu 
dem Kunstformen des Mittelalterlichen Epos ( Wiener Beitraige, 1x, 1899). 

Troilus, 1, 1591-92. 1v, 706-07. 
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. i unto which helle She fallen was” lies in the subtle echo of 
i] the earlier in the later scene. Above all, the whole situa- 
1 tion’ in which Pandare “ladde [Creseyde] by the lappe ” * 
ih to the bed where Troilus lay, is with marvelous skill made 
to foreshadow the great scene where the parts are reversed, 
and “Troilus he brought in by the lappe” to Creseyde.‘ 
This time the echo is even more distinct, and few things 
could more subtly heighten the insistent sense of an ironi- 


{ cal fate that from this point becomes the dominant note 
} of the poem.‘ That (and it is but one out of many instances) 
| is dramatic as well as narrative power—the dramatic power 
which, in something like the same large compass, one finds 
again in the comedy of the framework of the Canterbury 
Tales.® 

i) All this evidence—and it is perhaps not altogether subjec- 
i} tive—tends to justify the conviction long ago expressed by 
ib ten Brink, that, “die wahrheit zu sagen, der dichter des 
Hf Troylus ist von dem dichter der Canterbury Tales nicht gar 


‘In a different way this same sense for dramatic contrasts is shown in the 
| antithesis, worked out with consummate skill, between the action of the first 
inh i book and that of the first part of the second. In the first, the interest 
Hee ig centres about Pandare’s characteristic attempts to extract from the unwill- 
d ing Troilus the confession of his lady’s name ; in the second, it is centred 
tne he - in Pandare’s shifts and turns, depicted with irresistible humor, to conceal 
i from Creseyde, while playing incessantly upon her curiosity, her supposed 
BY lover's name. The heightening of the situation in the case of Troilus and 
4 the creation of it in the case of Creseyde are Chaucer’s modifications of 
Boccaccio. For the wonderful and subtly drawn scene at the beginning 
a of Bk. II (stanzas 1-37 ) is Chaucer’s expansion of a mere hint in a single 
i stanza (Filostrato, 11, st. 35) of Boccaccio. 
tA *Pandare is really to the characters of the Troilus something of what— 
mutatis mutandis very thoroughly !—Harry Bailly is to the dramatis personae 
of the setting of the Tales. 
* Studien, p. 77; cf. Englische Studien, xv, 8: ‘Der Troilus zeugt von 
grosser kiinstlerischer reife und virtuositiit und bildet niichst den besten 


ii weit mehr entfernt.”® When one adds to it the further evi- 

| 1 At the opening of the third book. ? Troilus, 111, 59. 
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dence afforded by the cross-references between the Troilus and 
the Prologue to the Legend, and particularly by the presence in 
the Prologue of a passage from the Filostrato, and when one 
considers the extremely equivocal character of the supposed 
testimony from Gower to an early date, the conviction that 
the Troilus must be linked very closely in time with the Pro- 
logue becomes almost irresistible. 

The conclusions so far reached, accordingly, are that most, 
perhaps all, of the individual Legends preceded the Prologue ; 
that the House of Fame antedated the Ariadne and hence the 
Palamon ; and that the Troilus is close to the Prologue. The 
essential point now to determine, if possible, is the relation 
of the Troilus to the Palamon, which carries with it also the 
relation of the Troilus to the House of Fame. 


V. 


In considering the relation of the Troilus to the Palamon, 
the first thing to be noted is that there is evidence which 
points with some definiteness to a date for the Palamon in 
the very early eighties. Dr. Mather has established a strong 
probability, in the essay already referred to,' that the Palamon 
was begun in 1381, nor does any objection to a date very 
early in the decade seem to have been pointed out. If the 
explanation I have elsewhere? ventured for the reference to 
“the tempest at hir hoom-cominge” be correct, it serves 
independently to corroborate Dr. Mather’s view. But if 
such a date for the Palamon be accepted, it involves at once, 


partien der Canterbury Tales zweifellos das bedeutendste werk, das iiber- 
haupt aus Chaucer’s feder geflossen ist. Schon aus diesen griinden wird 
man ihm einen platz gegen den schluss der zweiten periode anweisen 
miissen.’’ 

‘An English Miscellany, p. 310. 

* Mod. Lang. Notes, Dec., 1904, pp. 240-43. 
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if the conclusions just drawn in the case of the Troilus be 
sound, the priority of the Palamon to the Troilus. For 
clearly, if the Prologue to the Legend be dated not earlier 
than 1386 and the Troilus closely preceded it, a poem dated 
about 1381-82 can scarcely have followed the Troilus. And, 
indeed, there is a curious bit of independent evidence, to 
which attention apparently has not been called before, which 
seems distinctly to bear out the inference that the Troilus was 
the later of the two great treatments of the Italian material. 
The main action of both the Troilus and the Knight's Tale 
begins with the night of the third of May. In the Troilus it 
happened “on Mayes day the thridde” that upon Troilus fell 
a@tene 

In love, for which in wo to bedde he wente, 

And made, er it was day, ful many a wente.* 
And thereupon, remembering his errand in Troilus’s behalf, 
he starts in the morning on his mission to Creseyde, and the 
real action of the poem is under way. In the Knight’s Tale, 
as is well known, 

It fel that in the seventhe yeer, in May, 

The thridde night (as olde bokes seyn, 

That al this storie tellen more pleyn)... . 

That, sone after the midnight, Palamoun, 

By helping of a freend, brak his prisoun,? 
and the next morning occurred the meeting with Arcite in 
the woods. Of course (as one may always be pretty sure 
when Chaucer protests particularly about his sources) the 
“olde bokes”’ say nothing about the third of May, which is 
Chaucer’s own date for the event. And the curious thing is 
that just the third of May should be chosen at all. The day 
seems to have no significance whatever in itself, and the only 
other occurrence of it which I have noted (with full cogni- 


Troilus, 11, 56 ff. 2A, 1462-64, 1467-68. 
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zance of the peril of universal negatives) is in the Book of 
Cupid,’ whose author certainly knew the Knight’s Tale and 
probably the Troilus.? Chaucer’s employment twice of the 
same unusual date seems to point clearly to the suggestion of 
one instance by the other. But can we tell which was the 
original and which the suggested use? There need be little 
doubt as to the answer. If in one of the poems the employ- 
ment of the third of May is directly dependent upon certain 
exigencies of the treatment of the material itself, while in the 
other its relation to the story is wholly accidental, we may 
be practically certain that the instance which grows out of 
the requirements of the story came first, and that it naturally 
enough suggested the other—particularly if the two poems 
were not far apart in point of time. Now in the Knight's 
Tale there does seem to be just such a reason. For apart from 
the very probable relation of the series in which it stands to 
the calendar of the then current year, the third of May forms 
in any case an essential part of the carefully calculated 
scheme of days and astrological hours on whose every step 
explicit emphasis is laid in the poem. In the Troilus, on the 
other hand, there seems to be no discernible cause whatever 
for the choice. Such weight as the evidence has, then, is 
altogether in favor of the priority of the Palamon, already 
suggested on other grounds. 

And, indeed, when one considers the reasons offered for the 
later date of the Palamon * (which are not many, for the 
case has been largély*taken for granted), they seem strangely 
inconclusive. The stanzas from the Teseide which appear in 
the revised Troilus‘ have been urged. “If Chaucer,” Dr. 


1**And hit was tho the thridde nyght of May’? (1. 55). 

*See p. 753, n. 4. 

5Tt may be well to say again that this name is uniformly used in this 
paper to designate the Knight's Tale before it was adapted to its position in 
the Canterbury Tales. 

* Troilus, v, 1807 ff. 
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Mather argues, “on finishing Troilus were free to use these 
three staztzas, that is if he had already rejected them in the 
Knight's Tale, it is hard to see why they should not have 
appeared from the first in Troilus. Nor is it likely that at 
a subsequent season Chaucer should have rummaged in the 
unused portions of the Teseide to enrich Troilus, the Parle- 
ment of Foules, and Anelida and Arcite. Such a process 


. suggests unpleasantly literary ‘cold storage’ ; it is, I believe, 


most unlike Chaucer. For this and other reasons no scholar 
has placed the Knight’s Tale before Troilus.”' But Dr. 
Mather’s last sentence, to reverse his order of treatment, 
distinctly begs the question. The Knight’s Tale exactly as it 
stands no one, of course, has placed before the Troilus. The 
supposed stanzaic Palamon, on the other hand, has been so 
placed explicitly by ten Brink? and Koch,’ and impliedly 
by Skeat.* And inasmuch as Dr. Mather’s most able paper, 
following a suggestion of Mr. Pollard, is itself admittedly 


the first explicitly to argue that “ Palamon and Arcite . .. 


is to all intents and purposes the Knight's Tale as we have 
it,” his “no scholar” is a veritable man of straw. Nor can 
it be fairly urged that it is “unlike Chaucer ” to use in the 
Troilus (the Parlement and the Anelida do not concern us 
here) rejected stanzas from the Teseide, when we now know 
that he used in the Prologue to the Legend rejected stanzas 


1 Op. cit., p. 309. 

2 “« Ueber die enstehungszeit von Palamon and Arcite kénnen wir nur das 
sagen, dasz diese dichtung vor Troylus and Cryseyde fillt’’ (Studien, 
p. 124). 

§“] follow Prof. ten Brink in placing the first version of Palamon and 
Arcite between the Life of St. Cecily and Troilus’’ (Essays on Chaucer, 
Chaucer Society, p. 396). 

*“*Not wishing, however, to abandon it [i. ¢., the original Palamon and 
Arcite] altogether, Chaucer probably used some of the lines over again in 
‘Anelida,’ and introduced others into the Parlement of Foules and else- 
where’’ (The Prologue, the Knight’s Tale, etc., 1898, p. liii). 
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from the Filostrato.'| Dr. Mather’s first objection seems to 
have little more weight ; its logic would compel us to believe 
that Chaucer had not translated Boethius when the Troilus 
was first written, else why should not the passages from 
Boethius found only in the revision* have appeared in the 
Troilus from the first? Yet that the translation of Boethius 
closely preceded, perhaps overlapped, the coniposition of the 

us appears from the fact that one considerable passage 
from Boethius* is in all the Mss., while the phraseology of 
the Troilus throughout has been strongly influenced by the 
De Consolatione. If, accordingly, at least one passage from 
Boethius available from the first for the Troilus * was not, as 
a matter of fact, inserted until the revision, it follows that 
the stanzas from the Teseide, which Chaucer was no less “ free 
to use,” may likewise not have occurred to him until the 
revision, and Dr. Mather’s argument falls to the ground.° 


1This fact, pointed out in the earlier part of this discussion (Pubs. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc., x1X, 618 ff.), establishes the somewhat important principle 
that it is unsafe to argue, from the presence in a poem x of fragments from 
the source of another poem y, that the passage has been omitted from ¥ 
because it had been already used in x. That it may have been used in x 
because it had been already rejected from y is not only a priori possible, 
but, at least in the case of the Prologue and the Filosirato, actually 
demonstrable. 

2 Troilus, 11, 1744-1768 (De Consolatione, Bk. II, Met. 8) ; rv, 953-1085 
(De Consolatione, Bk. V, Pr. 2, Pr. 3). See Globe Chaucer, p. xli, and cf. 
Mather, op. cit., pp. 308-09. 

5 Troilus, 111, 813-33 (De Consolatione, Bk. II, Pr. 4); cf. Globe Chaucer, 
loc. cit. 

*It should be noted that one of the two added passages (11, 1744-68 ) is 
from the same book of the De Consolatione as the long passage found from 
the first in the Troilus (111, 813-33). 

5Once suppose the inadequacy of the treatment of Troilus’s death to 
have been noticed by Chaucer when he came, for some reason, to revise the 
poem, and it follows as a necessary corollary that he would cast about for 
something with which to fill the gap. In other words, the Teseide stanzas 
were not inserted, one may suppose, in the first form of the Troilus, simply 
because the occasion for using them did not occur te Chaucer—not because 
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More formidable are two objections which (since the order 
here suggested seems scarcely, hitherto, to have been seriously 
contemplated by anybody) have not been emphasized. One 
of them is still concerned with the Teseide stanzas in the 
Troilus. ‘Why,’ Dr. Mather might have gone on to ask, 
‘should Chaucer have omitted them from the Palamon in 
the first place’? To that the most obvious answer would be 
that, since he omitted something over 8000 of the 9054 lines 
of the Teseide,' it is not astonishing that he omitted these. 
But the matter, of course, is not quite so simple. For in the 
Knights Tale, in the account of the death of Arcite, occur 
the well-known verses : 

His spirit chaunged hous, and wente ther, 

As I cam never, I can nat tellen wher. 

Therfor I stinte, I nam no divinistre ; 

Of soules finde I nat in this registre, 

Ne me ne list thilke opiniouns to telle 

Of hem, though that they wryten wher they dwelle. 

Arcite is cold, ther Mars his soule gye.? 
Does that not have every appearance of a shift on Chaucer’s 
part to cover a gap left by the stanzas he has already used ? 
Possibly ; yet one is at liberty so to conclude only if there 
exists no adequate reason other than that for the omission of 
the stanzas here. Such a reason, however, does, I believe, 
exist. For one thing, it is supremely characteristic of Chau- 
cer to take, unless strong reason to the contrary exist, precisely 


the stanzas were not available. It is scarcely fair to confine a poet, in his 
revision, to the use of such material only as he has acquired since the first 
draught! Tennyson added in 1842, for example, in the Palace of Art, in 
order to round out a plan more clearly conceived on revision than in the 
first ardor of composition, a passage alluding to Egeria and Numa Pompi- 
lius. Are we to suppose that he did not, in 1833, know of the wood-nymph 
and the Ausonian king, or that for any reason they were not then available 
for use? Dr. Mather’s argument at this point limits entirely too closely a 
poet’s possible motives in dealing with his work. 
1See Temporary Preface, pp. 104-05. 2 A, 2809-15. 
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the attitude which he here adopts towards the spirit’s 
“chaunge of hous” ;* the lines in the Knight's Tale are the 
natural Chaucerian reaction upon such suggestions as those 
of Boccaccio. In other words it is the omission of the stanzas 
which we should expect, and their inclusion anywhere which 
really demands accounting for. And here particularly the 
insertion of Arcite’s vision would be entirely inconsistent 
with the profoundly human and frankly naturalistic treatment 
of Arcite’s sufferings and dying words : 
Now with his love, now in his colde grave 
Allone, with-outen any companye. 

That is Chaucer, not Boccaccio, and after that “the holow- 
nesse of the seventhe spere’’ and the “ erratic sterres ” would 
be an anticlimax indeed. But in the Troilus the case is dif- 
ferent. No one, I think, can read the last dozen or sixteen 
stanzas of the poem, or indeed Chaucer’s own additions and 
comments throughout the fifth book, without feeling that for 
once his supreme detachment from his characters is gone. 
The mood of the close is heightened, almost tumultuous, and 
however the inserted stanzas may lack, here and there, success- 
ful verbal adaptation to their context, they are manifestly of 
a piece with the insistent questionings, “the hitherings and 
thitherings ”* of the farewell to his “litel tregedie.” From 
considerations, then, characteristic of Chaucer himself and 
consistent with his attitude as an artist towards his material, 
the omission of the stanzas from the Palamon may be readily 
explained. 

But a still more serious objection will certainly be raised. 
A stanzaic Palamon, it will be said, might readily enough 
precede the Troilus, likewise in stanzas. But on the assump- 
tion that the Palamon was substantially the Knight's Tale as 


See especially Legend, ll. 1-9 ; Troilus, 1, 894-96. 
*If I may borrow an apt phrase of Professor Kittredge. 
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it stands, is it likely or even possible that work evincing such 
mastery of the decasyllabic couplet should be followed (and 
that in the case of the most ambitious single poem Chaucer 
wrote) by a return to the less flexible, less rapid, stanza ? 
The objection has, indeed, a certain force ; but it rests, at 
least in part, upon a rather obvious fallacy. A goodly num- 
ber of poems which are in stanzas at the same time give evi- 
dence of immature workmanship, and are accordingly dated, 
with little doubt correctly, early in Chaucer’s career. From 
these data, however, the jump has far too often been made to 
the conclusion that the stanzaic form alone is sufficient evi- 
dence of early date. But the stanza is also found as the 
vehicle for what is perhaps as flawless work as Chaucer ever 
did, the Prioresses Tale and the widely different yet no less 
masterly Envoy to Scogan, both of which are certainly late. 
What is one to conclude? Clearly, that the mere fact that 
a poem is in stanzas is insufficient evidence on which to base a 
contention for early date." It must be supplemented by other 
evidence of immaturity to be convincing. But the Troilus, 
on the contrary, gives every indication of ripened powers, 
both in its handling of the stanza itself, and in its treatment 
of the material so embodied. The evidence so far, then, is, 
to say the least, ambiguous. 

But what—ignoring for the moment existing theories—are 
the antecedent probabilities in the case? It it likely that 
from a metre, the seven-line stanza, his superb mastery of 
which was clearly a matter of slow development, Chaucer 
should pass at a single bound to full-fledged virtuosity in the 
handling of another and a different type?* The only thing 


1See Mr. Pollard’s fair and judicial statement of the case in the Chaucer 
Primer, pp. 53-54. 

2 We are really asked to believe that he not only did that, in the Pro- 
logue to the Legend, but that he thereupon proceeded, in the Legends 
themselves, to go through the omitted apprentice stages after the event ! 
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which could justify such a view would be the fact, which 
even the most ardent Chaucerian would scarcely venture to 
affirm, that all Chaucer’s work in the decasyllabic couplet 
was of uniform excellence. The entirely natural view would 
seem to be (still giving accepted chronology the go-by for 
the moment) that, the seven-line stanza once perfectly 
mastered, there would develop alongside it—more rapidly, 
indeed, because of the skill gained in the earlier poem '—the 
new and more flexible metre which finally justified itself as 
the instrument of all others best adapted to Chaucer’s grow- 
ing powers. But that even after the newer, the less tried 
medium had begun thus to justify itself there should still be 
use made of the more familiar, the more assured instrument, 
is precisely what every analogy would lead us to expect. 
For what the decasyllabic couplet might have done in Chau- 
cer’s hands when he wrote the Knight’s Tale one may scarcely 
venture to surmise. What it certainly had not yet done, for 
whatever reason, was (among other things) to demonstrate 
its possibilities as a vehicle for swift, glancing, prismatic 
dialogue, and its flexibility as a medium for all manner of 
shifting moods. That his seven-line stanza, whose stops he 
knew from its lowest note to the top of its compass, was such 
a vehicle, he must have been perfectly sure ; and that under 
such circumstances he should return, for the complex and 
fascinating problems of the “tempestous matere ” whose diffi- 
culties he felt,? to the instrument which, if any, he knew 
would “soune after his fingeringe,” is the convincingly 
natural thing to expect. 

Not only so, but is it fair in any case to ask Chaucer, in 


1It should not be forgotten that the seven-line stanza itself ends in two 
decasyllabic couplets. 
a For in this see the boot hath swich travayle 
Of my conning, that unnethe I it stere. 
(Troilus, 11, 3-4.) 
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the interest of a theory, to follow an absolutely rigid system 
in the use of his metres—a system which would have pre- 
cluded Tennyson and Browning from writing narrative 
poems in stanzas after they had perfected their narrative 
blank-verse, or Wordsworth from returning, in the White 
Doe of Rylstone, for instance, to a stanzaic structure after 
such blank-verse as that of Michael and the Prelude? Deca- 
syllabic couplets are good but even a poet may feel that 
variety is better : 

For though the beste harpour upon lyve 

Wolde on the beste souned joly harpe 

That ever was, with alle his fingres fyve, 

Touche ay o streng, or ay o werbul harpe, 

Were his nayles poynted never so sharpe, 

It shulde maken every wight to dulle, 

To here his glee, and of his strokes fulle.' 
That is from Chaucer’s one expression of his literary creed 
—his Advice to the Players, if one will—and to limit him 
relentlessly after a certain point to a single narrative metre 
because he had by that time tried it and found it good, comes 
perilously near the logic to which Sir Toby’s immortal retort 
was made. For men are still virtuous, and yet there are 
still cakes and ale; and that the first great use of the couplet 
in the Palamon should inexorably debar a last great use of 
the stanza in the Troilus there seems no valid reason what- 
ever to conclude. Negatively then, the way seems open to 
the view that the Palamon antedated the Troilus and Creseyde. 
' And positively, also, there is much that may be said. It 
would be hard to convince one’s self that the Teseide, the 
poem with which Chaucer played almost as a child plays 
with a new toy, was not his first introduction to the fresh 
field of Italian literature. In the Ariadne, in the Anelida, 
in the Parlement of Foules, in the Troilus, and in the two 
forms of the Knight’s Tale itself, its material appears, as if its 


1 Troilus, 1, 1030 ff. 
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appeal had been so irresistible that Chaucer found it hard to 
keep his hands off it, whatever he commenced. It is precisely 
what might at any time happen in the case of a work that 
has opened up a world of unsuspected possibilities, and has 
set one’s artistic fingers tingling to begin. The six-fold 
treatment of the subject, in some fashion or another, is one 
of the most curious, as it is certainly one of the most sugges- 
tive, facts in Chaucer’s career, and the explanation just 
ventured seems at least to be psychologically sound.' More- 


1This previous preoccupation with the story readily explains, too, the 
fact that when he did come at last to the real telling of it, he treated it 
with a magnificently free hand. The story had become his, rather than 
Boceaccio’s, one may guess, before he put pen to paper for the Palamon. 
This obviates, too, the objection sure to be raised from the fact that the 
Troilus follows more closely than the Knight's Tale its sources. For that, 
so far as it is true, the suggestion offered furnishes a reason. But it is only 
partly true. For one thing, Chaucer has exercised his freedom in the 
Troilus to an extent that one realizes only upon close comparison of 
the English poem with the Filostrato. In Bk. I of the Troilus 67 stanzas 
(42.9 per cent. of the whole number) are independent of the Filostrato ; 
in Bk. II, 192 stanzas (76.5 per cent.) ; in Bk. III, 188 stanzas (72.3 per 
cent.) ; in Bk. IV, 65 stanzas (26.7 per cent.) ; in Bk. V, 78 stanzas (29.2 
per cent.). Just 50.1 per cent. of Chaucer’s stanzas, that is, are wholly 
his own, while 206 of Boccaccio’s stanzas (28.9 per cent. ) are left untouched. 
And of the 49.9 per cent. of Chaucer’s stanzas for which he is indebted to 
the Filostrato a very large proportion follow Boccaccio only in part, over 
and over again breaking away from the Italian after the first two, three, 
or four lines, and taking their own course in the two decasyllabic couplets 
with which the stanza ends. (See, for examples of this, Bk. I, stanzas 18, 
31, 93, 102, 104, 187; Bk. II, stanzas 78, 81-83, 157-58, 164, 172, 194; 
Bk. III, stanzas 6, 56, 58, 60, 188-89, 218, 235, 237-39, 243, 245-46, 
256-57, 259, etc.). Moreover, Chaucer in another way uses a freedom in 
dealing with the Filostrato which is of a far more mature type than that 
exercised in his handling of the Teseide. For the characters of the Teseide 
are taken over bodily, with no important modification ; the characters of 
the Filostrato, on the other hand, have been transformed from compara- 
tively simple, though well-drawn figures, to superlatively complex human 
beings. It is scarcely too much to say that Pandare and Creseyde are 
Chaucer’s own creations—a point, however, which will be considered in 
another connection. But the supposed greater freedom of the treatment of 
the Teseide is an extremely fallacious argument for the priority of the Troilus. 
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over, an earlier attraction to the Teseide than to the Filostrato 
is what we should naturally expect. The interest of the 
Teseide is primarily in the story and its romantic setting ; the 
actors are scarcely flesh and blood—had they been so, there 
never would have been the tale. In the Filostrato, on the 
other hand, the supreme interest is the human one—tragedy 
or comedy as one takes it; the story is only the vehicle for 
that. Both interests were Chaucer’s, and they found their 
fusion in the Canterbury Tales; but it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the one which carried the simpler problem 
would find expression first. 

And the actual treatment of the two poems seems to bear 
out this conclusion. The characterization in the Knight's 
Tale is in one key throughout—“ a verray parfit gentle”’ key, 
to be sure, but with few over-tones of any sort. The Troilus 
runs through the whole gamut. Even Troilus himself is a 
much more real person than either Palamon or Arcite, and 
to put Emily beside Creseyde is like setting Hermia or 
Helena beside the infinite variety of Cleopatra.’ Theseus 
and Pandare are scarcely parallel figures, it is true, but the 
broad and simple outlines with which Theseus is sketched 
offers suggestive enough contrast with the mastery of artistic 
methods which gave not less, but greater unity to the match- 
less play of sinuous, shifting, chameleon-like moods that one 
thinks of in Pandare. For it must once more be recalled 
that the Creseyde and the Pandare of the Troilus owe their 
complexity almost exclusively to Chaucer, and it is just this 
sense of the “splendid ease and instantaneous power,” to use 
Mr. Rossetti’s phrase, with which the supremely difficult 
thing has been achieved, that gives one pause when one 
thinks of Emily and Palamon and Arcite and Theseus as 


coming later. 


1I am indebted for the suggestion of the parallel between Creseyde and 
Cleopatra to a remark of Professor Kittredge, 
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Moreover, such a detail as the treatment of the idea of fate 
in the two poems seems to be typical of a difference not with- 
out suggestion. For in the Knight's Tale the notion of fate 
is very explicit ; it is much talked about, but one feels no 
sense of its resistless compulsion in the action. One under- 
stands clearly from the conversations that fate is, and that it 
has much to do with how things will fall out, but it remains 
a deus ex machina to the end. In the Troilus, on the other 
hand, it is not what is said about it that one recalls, though 
not a little is said. It is the way in which it broods over 
and is implicit in the action, growingly to the end, until in 
the five stanzas' in which Creseyde, alone, takes her real 
leave of Troilus one reaches, without a word of fate itself, the 
most subtle, as in the last two lines the most poignant, 
expression of its tragic irony : 

And giltelees, I woot wel, I you leve ; 

But al shal passe ; and thus take I my leve.? 
And as in its treatment of fate, so in a hundred other ways 
the Troilus is inexhaustibly suggestive—suggestive after a 
fashion for which perhaps Hamlet offers, longo intervallo though 
it be, the only adequate parallel. What the Knight's Tale has 
to give (and it is much*) it gives at once. And that grow- 


1 Bk. V, 1051-1085. 

? Equally subtle and no less characteristic in their fatalism are the lines 
that give Pandare’s attitude towards Troilus’s confidence that Creseyde will 
return ; 

Pandare answerde, ‘It may be, wel y-nough !’ 
And held with him of al that ever he seyde ; 
But in his herte he thoughte, and softe lough, 
And to him-self ful sobrely he seyde : 
‘ From hasel-wode, ther joly Robin pleyde, 
Shal come al that that thou abydest here ; 
Ye, fare-wel al the snow of ferne yere!’ 
( Troilus, v, 1170 ff. ). 


5 For it is not so much relative merits as it is relative methods with which 
we are here concerned. 
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ing suggestiveness is apt to betoken growing maturity, one 
need scarcely stop to argue, Artistic considerations, in a 
word, seem again to bear out the conclusion reached on the 
basis of evidence of another sort, and to point to the priority 
of the Palamon. 


VI. 


But if the Palamon preceded the Troilus, the conclusion 
carries with it another important inference. For we have 
already seen that the Hous of Fame preceded the Palamon. 
It follows at once, then, that the Hous of Fame was written 
before instead of after the Troilus—a conclusion which runs 
squarely counter to the conventional view of the relations of 
the two poems. And yet, as in the previous cases, I believe 
the conclusion justifies itself on other grounds. Foor it is a 
fair statement of the facts of the case to say that the whole 
argument for the later date of the Hous of Fame rests on the 
supposed fact that the “som comedie” in which Chaucer 
prayed that he might “make” before he died,’ referred by 
anticipation to the Hous of Fame. In other words, it is 
upon the sole suggestion of the single word “ comedie ” that 
the whole laboriously constructed parallel between the Hous 
of Fame and the Divina Comedia depends.? But so to argue 


1 Troilus, v, 1786-88. 

2*Wir haben es wahrscheinlich gemacht, dasz Chaucer an jener stelle 
der dantische begriff der komédie wie der tragédie vorschwebte, folglich 
dass er dabei an Dantes gittliches gedicht dachte”’ (ten Brink, Studien, 
p- 122)—and so arose the Hous of Fame. The fallacy of the arguments 
hitherto urged, particularly by Rambeau (Eng. Stud., 111, 209-68) in 
support of the supposed parallel has been recently shown in an entirely 
convincing way by Mr. W. O. Sypherd, in a discussion to be available later, 
and it has accordingly seemed unnecessary to go farther into the question 
here. For that reason, in what follows regarding the Hous of Fame, I 
have confined myself to what is absolutely necessary for my present purpose. 
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is, in the first place, to take Chaucer with painfully mechan- 
ical literalness. For one thing, the obvious opportunity for 
antithesis and the manifest “ scarsitee ” of rhymes for tregedie 
break materially the force of the argument for a definite 
allusion in the word. Opposition in sense and similarity in 
sound have together doomed tragedy and comedy, like death 
and life, heaven and hell, to dog each other’s foot-steps even 
more unfailingly than Pope’s breeze and trees or creep and 
sleep,’ and any argument built on the fact that one does thus 
follow the other is precarious indeed.” What Chaucer seems 
to be expressing here, rather than a determination to write a 
Dantesque comedy, is a wish for a complete change of theme * 
—a very specific and personal application of the general law 


1 Remedie, which rhymes with tragedie in B. 3183, 3974, is about the only 
other word there was to use. 

2One feels, too, by the way, that ‘‘or elles songe”’ of 1. 1797 is a rhyme- 
tag which, rather than something else, is there because ‘‘tonge’’ ends the 
preceding line. A somewhat important application of the same principle may 
be made in the case of the reference to the Romaunce of the Rose in the 
Prologue (A. 254-55 = B. 328-329). For any conclusions regarding 
the nature of Chaucer’s translation of the poem drawn from the phrase 
‘‘with-outen nede of glose’”’ (so B; ‘‘hit nedeth nat to glose’’ in A.) are 
vitiated by the fact that some such rhyme-tag in ‘‘glose’’ habitually 
accompanies references to the Romaunce of the Rose. (It is of course 
‘‘Rose’’ that is the determining word in the rhyme, independently of its 
position in the second line of the couplet). Cf. Machault (quoted in 
Sandras, Etude, p- 289): La fin du Romans de la Rose, I m’est avis qu’il 
a escript, Je ne scay en texte ou en glose, etc. ; Christine de Pisan ( Ocuvres, 
ed. Roy, 1, 78): Bien en parla le Romans de la Rose A grant proces et 
aucques ainse glose Ycelle amour, etc. ; Book of the Duchesse, ll. 333-34: 
the walles.... Were peynted, bothe text and glose, Of al the Romaunce 
of the Rose, ete. 

5One should compare, for the spirit of the thing, the closing lines of the 
Parlement of Foules : 


I hope, y-wis, to rede so somday 
That I shal mete som thing for to fare 
The bet ; and thus to rede I nil not spare. 


Cf., too, the Prologue to the Nun’s Priesi’s Tale, and Troilus, v, 367-73, 
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of action and reaction which he had stated earlier in the 
Troilus : 
For I have seyn, of a ful misty morwe 
Folwen ful ofte a mery someres day ; 
And after winter folweth grene May. 
Men seen alday, and reden eek in stories, 
That after sharpe shoures been victories." 
It is a sharply contrasted subject that he wants to treat, in a 
totally different mood, and the thing which only a preconceived 
theory could well have kept ten Brink and his followers 
from seeing at once is the fact that the “comedie” line had 
its perfect parallel two stanzas back : 
And gladlier I wol writen, if yow leste, 
Penelopees trouthe and good Alceste. 
There is the same antithesis between the story he has been 
telling and a theme that he prefers to treat, save that in this 
case the theme is named, in general terms, and corresponds, 
as we have seen, with the Prologue to the Legend. In other 
words, the tregedie-comedie lines immediately follow a passage 
in which both Prologue and Legend are anticipated, and the 
theme of the Prologue contrasted with that of the Troilus.’ 
When one turns to the Prologue and finds the same contrast 
explicitly drawn, the conclusion is irresistible that far more 
definite than any allusion to a specific comedie is the forward 
reference to the happy change of theme from Creseyde to 
Alcestis which found embodiment later in the Prologue. 
And thus once more the Troilus and the Prologue are closely 
linked together. 
But does the conclusion that the Hous of Fame preceded 
the Troilus find warrant on other grounds? Professor Kit- 
tredge has pointed out * an extremely curious and suggestive 


1 Troilus, 11, 1060-64. 

? All this close relation of the tregedie-comedie lines to their immediate 
context ten Brink’s theory is forced to ignore. 

5In his Chaucer seminary. 
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fact in connection with the Hous of Fame and the Troilus. 
In the Hous of Fame, as is well known, Chaucer seems to 
have oddly blundered in translating Virgil’s phrase, in his / 
account of Fame: “pedibus celerem et pernicibus alis. / 
Chaucer’s lines, it will be remembered, are : { 
And on hir feet wexen saugh I 3 
Partriches winges redely,” 
as if he had confused pernicibus with perdicibus.2 But Vir- 
gil’s phrase also appears in the Troilus: 
The swifte Fame, whiche that false thinges 
Egal reporteth lyk the thinges trewe, 


Was thorugh-out Troye y-fled with presle winges 
Fro man to man.* 


The lines are here taken directly from the Filostrato : 


La fama velocissima, la quale 

Il falso vero ugualmente rapporta, 

Era volata con prestissim ’ ale 

Per tutta Troia !5 
Is it possible, now, to believe that after Chaucer knew and 
had actually used the apt phrase “preste winges,” which 
perfectly translates Virgil’s pernicibus alis, he should have 
made the blunder about the “partriches winges” in the 
Hous of Fame? The assignment of the Hous of Fame to 
the earlier date obviates at once the difficulty, and the point 
accordingly bears out the conclusion independently reached 
through the relation of the Hous of Fame to the Ariadne 
and the Palamon. 

Nor must one, indeed, be misled by the admitted virtuosity 

which the Hous of Fame displays. Ten Brink was both 
right and wrong in his final statement of the case in the pos- 


‘Aeneid, rv, 180. H. F., 1391-92. 
* Oxford Chaucer, 111, 276; Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, 11, 205. 
* Troilus, 1v, 659-62. 5 Fil., rv, st. 78. 
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thumous essay, After speaking of the Troilus’ he continues : 
“ Anderseits bekundet das rascher hingeworfene Hous of 
Fame in seiner weise eine so entwickelte technik, eine so 
geniale freiheit des dichterischen verfahrens und, bei aller 
bescheidenheit, solches selbstgefiihl, dass von ihm durchaus 
dasselbe gilt wie von Troilus.” * Its technique is undeniably 
superb. The thing to be kept in mind in this connection, 
however, is the fact that it is exercised in the metre of the 
Book of the Duchesse—the metre, that is, with which, so far 
as we can tell, Chaucer’s narrative work began. It has long 
been admitted that his mastery of the seven-line stanza was 
reached by a process of natural development ; if the infer- 
ences of this paper are sound, they demonstrate that the same 
thing happened in the case of the decasyllabic couplet. It is 
reasonable to suppose, accordingly, that the technique of the 
Hous of Fame stands for a similar development,’ and that 
sufficient time lies behind it to account for its virtuosity. But 
still another thing seems to be clear from all that has been 
said—the fact, namely, that a period of dominant, though not 
exclusive, use of the seven-line stanza was succeeded, after a 
natural overlapping, by a period of dominant, though not 
exclusive, use of the decasyllabic couplet. In each, complete 
mastery was attained, as such mastery is likewise reached in 
the octosyllabic couplet of the Hous of Fame. A perfectly 
reasonable supposition seems to be that as the seven-line 
stanza of the Italian period gradually gave way before the 
decasyllabie couplet of what one would like to call the 
English period, so the characteristic octosyllabie couplet of 
the earlier days of French influence yielded place gradually 
to the larger possibilities of the stanzaic form. The com- 


1 His words may be found on page 840, n. 6 of the present paper. 

2 Eng. Stud., xvu, 8. 

5 One may at least indulge surmises as to the probable metre of the trans- 
lation of the Romaunce of the Rose. 
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plete mastery shown in the Hous of Fame of a somewhat 
simple instrument then, seems entirely consistent with the 
view that it preceded what one may readily grant to be the 
scarcely greater mastery of the more complex forms. That 
is to say, it is necessary to take into account not only relative 
technique, but also the probable relations of the instruments 
involved.’ 

A graver objection to the suggested order may perhaps be 
seen in the humor of the Hous of Fame. Does not that, one 
asks one’s self, point to a period not far from Pandare and 
the Wife of Bath? It would be hazardous indeed to say 
that it does not. But absolutely engaging as it is, the humor 
of the Hous of Fame, it is perhaps worth noting, grows in 
large measure out of a situation ; that of the Troilus, out of a 
fundamental and pervading attitude towards life. The quint- 
essence of the humor of the Hous of Fame is in the second 
book, in the irresistible contrast between the bland loqua- 
ciousness of the eagle, during the flight through the air, and 
the chastened monosyllables of the poet. Nothing could be 
more consummately done than Chaucer’s replies, as if a 
breath too much might work disaster, to the preternaturally 
cheerful flow of conversation which the edifying bird keeps 
up: “And I answerde, and seyde, ‘Yis’” ... “* Wel,’ 
quod I”. . . “I seyde, ‘Nay’”. . . “* What,’ quod I.” 
Humor of situation could scarcely go farther. But the humor 
of the Troilus, of which Pandare is usually the medium, does 
not submit itself to any such analysis. It plays upon every- 
thing ; it is beyond comparison more ironical, more elusive ; 
it is constantly passing into something else before one knows 


1Some, at least, of the theories which have gained acceptance seem 
strangely to ignore the obvious fact, emphasized in this paragraph, that 
hard and fast lines can never be drawn where genuine development is con- 
cerned. New powers constantly come to maturity while old ones are still 
being exercised ; the whole notion of mutual exclusiveness belongs to artificial 
systems, not to life. 
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it; it is as chameleon-like as Pandare himself. Once more, 
it is a question not so much of relative merits as of the 
type of qualities involved, and certainly the distinctly more 
obvious character of the methods by which the effects of the 
Hous of Fame are obtained does not, at least, militate against 
the view that their exercise antedated the infinitely more 
complex and elusive procedure of the Troilus. There seems, 
file then, to be no valid reason against, and certain definite 
sag. reasons for, the view that the Hous of Fame preceded the 
Troilus." 


VII. 


The general order we have reached, then, for the poems so 
far discussed is summarily as follows: the Hous of Fame ; the 
greater number, perhaps all, of the individual Legends ; the 
Palamon and Arcite; the Troilus; and the Prologue to the 
Legend. It remains to consider briefly the possibility of 
assigning to these poems absolute as well as relative dates, 
and to determine, if may be, the place of Anelida and Arcite, 
al the Parlement of Foules, and the Boethius in the scheme. 
a Beyond that the scope of the present investigation does not 
reach. 

The Prologue to the Legend probably belongs, as we have 
seen, about the middle of 1386.2 The composition of the 
Troilus, then, seems to belong to the years (for manifestly it 


1Mr. Heath’s view (Globe Chaucer, p. xliii) that Bk. III of the Hous of 


#4) : Fame followed the first two books at an interval of some years rests upon 
4 Hi what seems to me to be, so far as it is given, quite insufficient evidence. 
Hae The third book is more satirical than the other two simply because the 
he tts place for satire has been reached. It is the description of Fame’s doings 
} which gives the occasion, and the House of Fame is arrived at only in 


third book. All that Mr. Heath ascribes to the passage of time may be 
entirely accounted for by shift of emphasis in the subject-matter. 

2Once more it must be noted that so far as the evidence here submitted 
goes, it is possible that the date may be even somewhat later. 
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may have extended over two or three) immediately preceding 
that— perhaps to 1383-85. The Palamon we have seen 
reason to date about 1382.' It is hard to think of the Hous 
of Fame as falling much earlier than the very late seventies. 
There seems no reason to question the view that the Boethius 
immediately preceded, perhaps overlapped the Troilus, or that 
the Parlement of Foules belongs early in 1282.7 The Anelida 
must have antedated the Palamon; for unless one except, as 
is probable, the Ariadne, it bears every mark of having been 
Chaucer’s first use of the Teseide material.* One may sug- 
gest, then, altogether tentatively, some such course of events 
as follows :— 


'The poem, as has been pointed out, seems to have been begun not long 
before the end of 1381, Old Style. See p. 841, and Mod. Lang. Notes, 
Dec., 1904, pp. 240-43. 

2The stanzas describing the temple of Venus may have been inserted in 
the Parlement because the temple had been but slightly sketched in the 
Palamon, or the temple may have been but slightly sketched in the Palamon 
because the stanzas had been already inserted in the Parlement. On that 
score honors are easy. In either case the two seem to belong very close 
together, and since the Parlement probably followed at short interval the 
betrothal of Richard and Anne, it is not unreasonable to suppose that it 
preceded the Palamon. 

5’Dr. Mather’s view that ‘‘after writing Troilus Chaucer began Anelida 
as a pendant, or rather offset, to the greater poem” (op. cit., p. 312, cf. 
p- 311) seems scarcely tenable. The characters of the poem are the merest 
lay-figures ; its story is awkwardly handled, and is, moreover, perhaps the 
one instance in Chaucer of a narrative altogether without vividness, as a 
reading of the falcon’s parallel story in the Squire’s Tale makes by contrast 
clear enough ; its stanza lacks wholly the “‘ bright speed’’ so characteristic 
of the stanza of the Troilus. That after Pandare’s inimitable instructions 
for the writing of a letter Chaucer should insert the long and utterly con- 
ventional compleynt in the Anelida, would be an anticlimax indeed. One 
may argue, it is true, that the compleynt is an earlier poem inserted here, 
since its mention of Arcite is confined to parallel stanzas (the fifth) of 
strophe and antistrophe, and to the last couplet of the conclusion, all 
of which might readily have been added by way of adaptation. But it is 
hard to think of Chaucer as returning, after the Troilus, even for the sake 
of a stop-gap, to such superlatively conventional work. In a word, except 
in the few stanzas which tell how Arcite’s ‘‘newe lady’? held him “up by 
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About 1379, perhaps as the first response to the stimulus 
(surely not to be limited for its sources to the Italian books 
he read) of the second Italian journey, we may suppose the 
Hous of Fame, the last important use of Chaucer’s first narra- 
tive metre, to have been written—a supposition which the pres- 
ence of passages from Dante (whom Chaucer would certainly 
read as soon as he became acquainted with Italian) bears out. 
About the same time, moreover, seem to have begun the 
experiments with the decasyllabic couplet in a number of 
the Legends, whose subject-matter (clearly in mind when the 
Hous of Fame was on the stocks) naturally enough grew 
wearisome to him and was laid aside.’ But the abandonment 
of the Legends for the time was not wholly due, we may sur- 
mise, to these negative causes. In one of the Legends them- 
selves one finds a hint of the “ power more strong in beauty” 
fated to excel them. For in the bit of the Teseide imbedded 
in the Ariadne we have an even more significant response on 
‘Chaucer’s part than in the echoes of Dante in the Hous of 
Fame to the new world opened up by the books he had 
brought back from Italy. There seems to have followed an 
abortive attempt, in the Anelida, to use the Teseide in a 
stanzaic poem; an extract from it goes into the lovely occa- 
sional poem of the Parlement of Foules ; and finally, after 
the story has evidently been turned over and over again, the 
new couplet, now past the experimental stage, is given its 


_ first great test in the first full embodiment of the new mate- 


rial. Meantime,—for that a man who left so many things 


the bridle at the staves ende,’’ there is not a trace of the qualities already 
pointed out as characterizing the Troilus. We may safely assign the Anelida, 
accordingly, to a date before the Palamon and the Troilus. 

1 May the collections of Legends perhaps have been originally a sort of 
companion-piece to the collection of Tragedies which later form the Monk’s 
Tale? If that be so, the later return to the Legends (with the possible 
addition of one or two) when the Prologue was conceived, would have, 
apparently, a close parallel in the return to the Tragedies (with the proba- 
ble addition of three or four) in the Canterbury Tales. 
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unfinished should at any time have had but a single iron in 
the fire seems scarcely probable—the translation of the Boe- 
thius may have been under way, and on its completion, if 
not before, the magnum opus of the Troilus was entered on. 
I have already suggested how the return at this point to the 
familiar stanza may readily be motivated, and with the Troilus 
we may suppose Chaucer’s spare hours to have been occupied 
for many months. The reception accorded to the Troilus ; 
the idea of contrasting Alcestis with Creseyde and of giving 
at the same time an apt turn to the old plan of the Legends ; 
the fresh impulse furnished, we may surmise, by Deschamps’s 
message and the gift of his poems; the happy suggestion of 
the merging of Chaucer’s own glorification of Alcestis in the 
French marguerite cultus—all these motives seem to have 
entered into the genesis of the Prologue, for which the new 
metre, now thoroughly mastered, was used. And with that 
we are on the threshold of the Canterbury Tales. 

The period beyond the Prologue to the Legend the present 
investigation touches at but a single point—the revision of 
the Prologue in 1394. But that is not altogether without 
suggestion, in that it seems to help us slightly towards the 
approximate date at which the Canterbury Tales were prob- 
ably linked together. For there seem to be some indications 
that in 1394 Chaucer was still at work on his great concep- 
tion. It is hard to believe, at all events, that the long 
reference to the Legend in the Man of Law’s head-link was 
not due to the recent recalling of the poem to his mind by 
the revision of the Prologue. If that be so, the story of 
Constance had not as yet, in 1394, been assigned to the Man 
of Law. Moreover, the perfect mastery of his powers shown 
in the revision of the Prologue, as well as in the Envoy to 
Scogan of the previous year, makes it perfectly possible to 
believe that, despite the expression in the Envoy itself of 
what may have been but a passing mood, Legouis is close to 
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the truth in his reference to Chaucer’ as one “dont le génie 
pottique suivit un progrés constant jusqu’au jour od la plume 
lui tomba des mains.” * 

The hypothesis here suggested rests upon inferences from 
facts, and by their accordance with facts its conclusions must 
be tested. But whatever value these conclusions have, if 
they prove sound, seems to lie in such fresh light as they 
may perhaps throw upon what is vastly more important 
than mere dates,—the course of Chaucer’s artistic devel- 


opment. 
JoHN Lrvinaston Lowes. 


* Op. cit., p. 4. 

2It may be urged, however, that the chronology proposed still leaves the 
decade between the Book of the Duchesse and the return from the second 
Italian journey too bare of poetic production. To that objection there are 
two things to be said. The first is that during this same decade Chaucer 
was many times abroad—twice in Italy, once in Flanders, several times, 
apparently, in France ( Life Records, pp. xxi-xxix, and documents in Pt. 
IV)—on the king’s business, which occupied a total of many months and 
which implied activity of many sorts at home. During the latter part of 
this period, moreover,—the years immediately following 1374—Chaucer 
was occupied in mastering the details and performing the duties of an 
arduous official position. It is accordingly entirely reasonable to suppose 
that his poetic activity was more or less limited up to the return from the 
second Italian journey. The second thing to be noted is that even so there 
is sufficient poetry not improbably assignable to this earlier decade to 
account for such time as may have been available. I need only refer 
to Mr. Pollard’s cautious and illuminating summary of the matter in the 
Globe Chaucer (pp. xxv-xxvii), and to the suggestion there made (not, of 
course, in all its details, for the first time) that the Second Nun’s Tale, the 
body of the Monk’s Tale, the Man of Law's Tale, the Clerk’s Tale, perhaps 
the Doctor’s Tale and the Maunciple’s Tale, may be assigned to this earlier 
period. There also must probably be placed the translation of the Romance 
of the Rose, and a number of the minor poems still extant, as well as Balades, 
Roundels, Virelays doubtless lost ; there belongs presumably Origenes upon 
the Maudeleyne. With the latter one seems at liberty to associate, if one 
will, the translations later used in Chaucer’s Tale of Melibeus and in the 
Parson's Tale. In a word, the decade before the second Italian journey 
may not have been so barren of poetic achievement as one is inclined to 
think. Certainly there is at least enough that may be reasonably assigned 
to it to preclude the necessity of urging its leanness as a reason for robbing, 
to piece out a chronology, the fat years that follow. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


THE ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the MopERN Lan- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA was held at Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., December 28, 29, 30, in 
accordance with the following invitation : 


Brown University, Providence, December 18, 1903. 


I beg leave, on behalf of Brown University, to invite the Modern 
Language Association to meet with the University in Providence at its 
next annual meeting. I have recently held a conference of the Depart- 
ments of the English, Romance, and Germanic Languages here, and they 
unite with me in extending this invitation. Providence is, as you know, a 
city easily accessible from several directions; a city of great historic 
interest ; and one where there are many students of language. We should 
welcome the coming of the Association, and do all in our power to make 
the occasion pleasant as well as profitable. 


W. H. P. Faunce, President. 


All the sessions of the meeting were held in the hall of 
the Brown Union in the Rockefeller Building. Professor 
George Lyman Kittredge, President of the Association, pre- 
sided at all the sessions of the first two days. 


FIRST SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


The Association met at 3.20 p.m. The session was opened 
by an address of welcome from President W. H. P. Faunce. 


The Secretary of the Association, Professor C. H. Grand- 
gent, submitted as his report the published Proceedings of the 
last annual meeting and the complete volume of the Publica- 
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tions of the Association for 1904. He announced also the 
resignation of the Treasurer, Professor H. C. G. von Jage- 
mann, and the election, by the Executive Council, of Mr. 
William Guild Howard, of Harvard University, to the 
office thus made vacant. 

The report was accepted. 


The Treasurer of the Association, Mr. William Guild 
Howard, presented the following report : 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, December 24, 1903, - «+ $2,813 67 
From Members, Life, . $ 160 00 
For 1900, 3 00 
“1901, . 6 00 

1903, ‘ 

“ 1904, ‘ 1,667 25 
27 00 

———-$2, 019 25 
From Libraries, for 1893, $ 300 
“ 1894, 3 00 
“ 1895, 3 00 
“ 1996, . 3 00 
« 1898, 1 00 
1902, 270 
1903, 14 70 
99 90 

1905, ° 29 70 — 
For Publications, 1893, a 
“ 1895, 270 
1896, 2 70 
“ “ 1897, 4 60 
“ “ 1898, 5 70 
“ “ 1899, 9 10 
“ “ 1900, 6 40 
“ “ 1901, 5 40 
“ 1902, 5 60 
“ “ 1903, 6 60 
“ “ 1904, 32 40 
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For Reprints, 1904, ore 
“ Advertising, 1903, .  . 
Guarantee to R. R. refunded, 
Interest, Eutaw Savings Bank, 
“Cambridge TrustCo., . 


EXPENDITURES. 


To Treasurer for Stationery, . . . 


“ “ “ Postage, 
Clerical work, . . 


“ “ “ Typeeriting, 
To Secretary, Central Division, 

for Stationery, . 


Guarantee to R. 


For Bibliography, American 
To Committee on 


To Committee on Phonetic Alphabet, . 
For Printing Publications and Reprints, 


For Printing Programme, 22d Annual Meeting, 
Exchange, 


> 
Dec. 27, 1904, § Cambridge Trust Co., . 


5 20 
$2,837 56 
$1,311 65 
1,176 62 
27 


Vv 
00 
a at 6 00 
——$ 7541 

} $5,325 83 
OM 
14 25 
105 32 
: To Secretary, for Salary, aaa 
3 90 
4 58 50 
——$ 324 91 
. $ 1420 
——$ 21 20 
92 50 
317 57 
———$ 1,899 54 
q $5,325 83 
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The President of the Association, Professor George Lyman 
Kittredge, appointed the following committees : 
(1) To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professors J. B. E. 
Jonas, Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr., and Max F. 
Blau. 
(2) To nominate officers: Professors A. K. Potter, J. A. 
Walz, and J. W. Bright. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 

1. “The General Condition of Libraries in Spanish 
America.” By Dr. Rudolph Schwill, of Yale University. 
[Printed in Modern Language Notes, xx, 5.] 


[This paper gave the impressions gained through a recent examination 
of a number of public as well as convent libraries in several of the Spanish- 
American Republics. Some of the methods of their administration were 
described. The nature of the contents of the libraries was discussed from 
the standpoint of the student of Spanish literature, an attempt being made 
to explain their general disorder and their poverty in works of value.— 
Fifteen minutes. | 

2. “The Farce of Pathelin (An Introductory Essay).” 
By Dr. Richard Thayer Holbrook, of Columbia University. 
[Cf. Modern Language Notes, xx, 1 and Modern Philology, 
1, 1.] 

[The rise of medieval comedy. Records and pieces mostly lost. Pathelin 
the gem of medieval comic drama. Purely French in style and matter. 
Origin unknown. Four mss. extant, of which one is at Harvard; mss. 
later than printed texts. Le Roy’s edition (about 1485) probably the first. 
Pathelin first modern comedy to be printed. An exceptional type of farce 
because of length, beauty of style, skill of psychological analysis, and 
dramatic quality. Immense popularity. Known in England as early as 
Rabelais. Brueys and The Village Lawyer. Pathelin often performed in 
English. No translation yet printed.—Fifteen minutes. } 

3. “Wyntoun and the Morte Arthure.” By Professor 
Prentiss C. Hoyt, of Clark College. 


[An attempt to show the falsity of the generally accepted theory that 
the Grete Gest of Arthure mentioned by Wyntoun in his Chronicle is identi- 
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cal with the alliterative Morte Arthure. The evidence is drawn from the 
material in the poems themselves, which has been grossly misinterpreted 
heretofore. The value of the work, if successful, lies in the death-blow it 
gives to the many attempts to prove the existence of a great Northern poet, 
rivalling Chaucer in the South.—Thirty minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professor Henry Schofield. 


4, “The Source of Crestien’s Yvain in the Light of the 
Names Laudine and Lunete.” By Professor William Albert 
Nitze, of Amherst College. [Cf. Modern Philology, 111, 2.] 


[The present status of Yvain discussion favors a theory of Celtic origin. 
A number of prominent scholars, however, agree that the immediate source 
was a folk-tale. For several reasons it is unlikely that this was localized 
in Armorica. Crestien’s literary method is now fairly clear: he borrowed 
extensively from Anglo-Norman literature and from folk traditions. In 
Yvain he treats for a second time the Fairy Mistress theme. The new ele- 
ment in the story is the Episode of the Fountain, which bears a distinctly 
popular imprint. It may be that this episode is essentially a medieval 
version of the Arician Diana myth, the cult of Diana prevailing in northern 
Europe during the Middle Ages. As Diana was popularly known as La 
Diane, Laudine can be explained as a corrupted Ladiane ; whereas Lunete 
is Luna (as Crestien himself says), and La Dameisele Sauvage is probably 
Silvanus. Crestien’s acquaintance with ‘‘Argone’’ (v. 3228) suggests that 
the tale was current in the Ardennes mountains, where Diana was popular. 
Baist has shown that Crestien’s knowledge of Wace fully accounts for his 
location of the Fountain in the forest of Broceliande. Other elements of 
the Yvain show signs of a fusion of themes: e. g., the Lion story, the 
threatened burning of Lunete. Such combinations are attested by other 
romances of the time.—A /ifteen-minute abstract. } 


5. “Unpublished Manuscripts of Italian Bestiaries.” By 
Dr. Kenneth McKenzie, of Yale University. [See Publica- 
ions, XX, 2.] 

[Three unpublished manuscripts, in libraries at Florence, Naples, and 
Paris, are now for the first time described and compared with those studied 
by Goldstaub and Wendriner, Hin Tosco-Venezianischer Bestiarius, Halle, 
1892. Two of the new manuscripts, like three of those known to Gold- 
staub and Wendriner, contain fables as a part of the bestiary.—Fifteen 
minutes. ] 


At 8 p. m. the Association met in Sayles Hall to hear an 
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address by Professor George Lyman Kittredge, President 
of the Association, entitled “ Vengeance is Mine!” 


After the address the members and guests of the Asso- 
ciation were received in the John Carter Brown Library by 
the Committee of Management of the Library. 


SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


The session began at 9.45 a. m. 


The Committee on International Correspondence presented 
the following report, which, in the absence of the Chairman 
of the Committee, was read by the Secretary of the Asso- 


ciation : 


The Deputy Chairman in charge of the German Correspondence reports 
that the difficulty previously reported has been still continued, that the 
German Bureau requires a fee of our students, as well as of the students in 
Germany. This fee has been sent repeatedly by our bureau, but in no 
instance has it been even acknowledged ; and although some of the students 
whose names have been sent over by our bureau secured correspondents, a 
considerable number have not. This naturally causes discouragement and 
dissatisfaction. 

With the French Bureau it has been different, no fees being charged for 
mating our students in France. The charge of 10 cents each has therefore 
covered necessary expenses, and there is a balance on hand, in the French 
Bureau, of $7.80. In the German bureau there is no balance over, but 
there is some stationery still on hand. 

The interest in this subject in France seems, however, to be on the 
decline, and the professors who have acted as my deputies in the two 
languages now feel that their other duties are too heavy to permit them to 
continue the service, and they ask to be released. Your chairman also 
feels that after serving in this work for several years he would welcome 
the relief that his deputies desire. We therefore recommend (unless some 
of the representatives of other colleges, schools, or universities ask to take 
up the work and carry it on in some different way, perhaps by interesting 
some leading journals, at home or abroad, to enter upon the task and 
receive their pay in the advertising they may obtain from it) that the 
whole subject be dismissed from the records of the Modern Language 
Association, leaving any future work on this line to be undertaken on the 
initiative, and at the expense, of the individuals interested. 


Epwarp H. Maar, Chairman. 
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On motion of the Secretary, the Committee, in accordance 
with its request, was released from further duty, receiving 
the thanks of the Association for its efficient service. 


On motion of the Secretary, it was voted to send greetings 
to the Central Division and to the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast. 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


6. “The schylean Element in Mrs. Browning.” By 
Professor Curtis Clark Bushnell, of Syracuse University. 


[The influence of the individual plays of schylus upon the prose 
articles, correspondence, and poetry of Mrs. Browning ; especially that of 
the twice-translated Prometheus Bound. History and criticism of the version 
of 1833; of that of 1845, including the question of accuracy and of success 
in reproducing the more subtle beauties of the original. Comparison of 
the versions ; their relation.— Twenty minutes. } 


7. “The Question of the Vernacular.” By Professor 
James Wilson Bright, of the Johns Hopkins University. 


[From one point of view, the different aspects of the question of the 
vernacular may be regarded as constituting two groups, (1) the popular 
and (2) the academic. From another point of view, the question involves 
the consideration of (1) the practical use, (2) the artistic use, and (3) the 
scientific study of the language. A clear definition of the departments of 
the subject must promote clearness of method in the teaching of English 
in the homes and in the schools, it must be of advantage to the scientific 
linguist and to the student of literature, and it must help to rationalize the 
arts of speaking and writing and thus furnish the true introduction to 
the art of literature.—T hirty minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professor F. N. Scott. 
8. “The Round Table.” By Professor Lewis F. Mott, 


of the College of the City of New York. [See Publications, 
xx, 2.] 


[Three meanings of the term Round Table and the characteristics of 
each. Round Table as tournament, as Eisteddfod. Celtic round edifices. 
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Arthurian localities. Village fétes at mounds and circles. Features of 
agricultural festivals. Religious significance of the Round Table. Wace’s 
statement concerning the equality of the knights and Layamon’s story of 
the fight at the Christmas feast. The Round Table an etiological myth.— 
Twenty minutes. ] 


9. “The Cléomades and the Squire’s Tale.” By Mr. H. 
S. V. Jones, of Harvard University. [See Publications, 
xx, 2.] 

[An attempt to strengthen the likelihood that Chaucer knew the Cléo- 
mads. The writer of this poem and the author of the Méliacin, which 
closely resembles it, were well known in England. There are, too, allusions 
to the romance in literature with which Chaucer was probably acquainted. 
A passage in Froissart’s L’ Espinette Amoureuse seems to have special value.-— 
Twenty minutes. } 


THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29. 
The session began at 2.35 p. m. ; 


On motion of Professor A. Cohn, it was 


Resolved, That the members of the Modern Language Association, meet- 
ing at Brown University, have heard with deep regret of the trials which 
have compelled Professor H. C. G. von Jagemann to resign the office of 
Treasurer, and send him the expression of their heartfelt wish for his 
speedy and complete restoration to health and activity. 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


10. “Goethe’s Love Affairs in His Life and His Poems.” 
By-Professor Charles Harris, of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


[As sources of many minor poems and strongly influencing certain longer 
works, Goethe’s love affairs are worthy of serious study. Throughout his 
life they were variations of a type, their end being due to Goethe’s unstable 
affections and his aversion to marriage. They are, therefore, chiefly signifi- 
cant, not as events which left lasting traces in his after life, but as temporary 
moods of exaltation which greatly affected his poetic productivity. — Twenty 
minutes. 

This paper was discussed by Professor J. W. Bright. 
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11. “The Red and White Rose: a New Source of 
Richard the Third.” By Dr. Harold de Wolf Fuller, 
of Harvard University. 


[De Roode en Witte Roos is the title of a Dutch play which first appeared 
in 1651, but which was apparently adapted from a pre-Shakesperian English 
play—perhaps known as The Red and White Rose. Manifest traces of this 
play are found in Richard the Third. —Twenty minutes. } 


12. “The Motif of Young Waters.” By Professor William 
Wistar Comfort, of Haverford College. [Printed in Modern 
Language Notes, xx, 4.] 

[The resemblance between the situation in the ballad of Young Waters 


and that in the beginning of the Voyage de Charlemagne may indicate a 
fundamental identity of motif.—Ten minutes. ] 


13. “ Longfellow’s ‘Lapland Song.’” By Professor Henry 
Schofield, of Harvard University. 


[The refrain of Longfellow’s poem, My Lost Youth, is found to be an 
exact translation.—Five minutes. ] 


14. “The Pronunciation of ch.” By Professor Freeman 
M. Josselyn, Jr., of Boston University. 


[An experimental study of the sounds discussed in §§ 33, 34 of the 
Report of a Joint Committee on a Phonetic English Alphabet: (a) these sounds 
as already determined in Italian, Spanish, and French ; (6) the American 
variety, (1) its articulation, (2) its nature as determined by the air columns ; 
(¢) conclusions.—Fifteen minutes. } 


15. “A Universal Phonetic Alphabet.” By Professor 
James Geddes, Jr., of Boston University. [Printed in 


Die neueren Sprachen, x11, p. 349.] 


[A demonstration of the advantages to be secured by adhering to one 
system of phonetic notation in indicating pronunciation in standard works 
of reference and particularly in dialect investigation. A system that is 
uniform though far from adequate, if it comes into general use, renders 
incomparably better service than the countless individual systems employed 
only by their inventors.—Fifteen minutes. ] 
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The Report of the Joint Committee on the subject of a 
Phonetic English Alphabet was presented by Professor 
Calvin Thomas, and called forth discussion from Professors 
C. H. Grandgent, Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr., J. W. Bright, 
F. N. Scott, and W. G. Howard. 


On motion of Professor Calvin Thomas, it was 


Resolved, That the President of the Association be requested to appoint 
a committee of five, of which Professor E. 8. Sheldon, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, shall be chairman, to examine the Report of the Joint Committee 
on the subject of a Phonetic English Alphabet, and to report what, if any, 
amendments are desirable before the Alphabet proposed by the Joint Com- 
mittee shall be submitted to the Association for final action. 


It was further voted, on motion of Professor Calvin 
Thomas, that the Treasurer of the Association be authorized 


to pay the expenses of this new committee to the extent of 
$25.00. 


[The President of the Association, Professor George 
Lyman Kittredge, appointed as members of the Committee 
of Five: Professors E. 8. Sheldon, C. H. Grandgent, J. W. 
Bright, G. Hempl, and R. Weeks. ] 


In the evening the gentlemen of the Association were 
entertained by the Local Committee at the University Club. 


FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30. 


The session began at 10.15 a. m., Professor F. N. Scott 
presiding. 

The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer’s 
report was found correct. On motion of Professor Calvin 
Thomas, the Treasurer’s report was then accepted. 


The Nominating Committee reported the following nomi- 
nations : 
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President: Francis B. Gummere, Haverford College. 
Vice- Presidents. 


Lewis F. Mott, College of the City of New York. 
Walter C. Bronson, Brown University. 
Herbert E. Greene, Johns Hopkins University, 


On motion of Professor W. E. Mead, the report was 
accepted and the recommendations were adopted. The 
candidates nominated were thus elected officers of the Asso- 
ciation for 1905. 


The place of meeting for 1905 was briefly discussed, 
invitations having been received from Columbia University 
and Haverford College. [The Executive Council subse- 
quently chose Haverford College. ] 


The following gentlemen were proposed by the Executive 
Council for honorary membership, and, on motion of Pro- 
fessor Calvin Thomas, were unanimously elected : 


Professor Antoine Thomas, of the Sorbonne, Paris. 
Professor Otto Jespersen, of the University of Copenhagen. 
Professor Jacob Minor, of the University of Vienna. 
Professor August Sauer, of the University of Prague. 


On motion of Professor Herbert E. Greene, it was 
Voted, That every year, until otherwise directed, there be appropriated 


from the treasury of the Association the sum of one hundred dollars as 
compensation for the Treasurer. 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


16. “A Museum-Gallery for the Study of the Drama.” 
By Professor Brander Matthews, of Columbia University. 
[Printed in The Bookman, Oct., 1905.] 
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[As all the great dramatic poets wrote their plays to be performed by 
actors, in a theatre, and before an audience, those who seek to understand 
these plays should give attention to the shape and size of the several theatres 
in which they were originally produced, and also to the other circumstances 
of this performance. To facilitate this, there is need of a museum-gallery 
to contain models of theatres and of scenery, as well as plans and engray- 
ings.—Thirty minutes. ] 

This paper was discussed by Professors F. N. Scott and 
A. Cohn. 


17. “The Horse in the Popular Epic.” By Dr. Murray 
A. Potter, of Harvard University. 

[It is well known how important a part the horse plays in mythology 
and folk-lore. The purpose of the paper is to show that his réle in the 


popular epic is equally prominent. Not only is he the faithful servant and 
friend of his master, but in a number of instances he is one of the chief 


actors, and, in fact, an epic hero himself.— Twenty minutes. ] 

18. “The Scansion of Prose Rhythm.” By Professor 
F. N. Scott, of the University of Michigan. [See Publica- 
tions, xx, 4.] 

[Attempts to scan prose rhythm in terms of metrical feet do violence to 
the genius of prose, for the reason that the rhythmical patterns of prose 
and verse are essentially disparate. A verse-pattern (in Germanic verse) 
is formed mainly by the recurrence of small units of stress ; a prose-pattern, 
by the recurrence of large units of movement. The terms nutation and 
motation may be used to distinguish the two types of rhythm.—Twenty 

‘This paper was discussed at some length by Professors 
Lewis F. Mott, Herbert E. Greene, W. E. Mead, Calvin 
Thomas, C. H. Grandgent, and C. Alphonso Smith. 


19. “The Detection of Personality in Literature.” By 
Dr. Sylvanus Griswold Morley, of Harvard University. 
[See Publications, xx, 4]. 

[Students of literature are sometimes called on to decide whether a 
certain work, or a passage in a work, is the product of one man’s brain or 
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of another’s—to determine the personality behind the words. The problem 
is ultimately psychological. It is extremely improbable that two men 
could independently state an identical idea in the same terms. On the 
other hand, it is practically impossible that a critic can sufficiently identify 
himself with a writer to be a competent judge in such matters. Two divi- 
sions of the question : (1) Plagiarism and Interinfluence ; (2) Authorship 
of a disputed work. Conclusions: Questions dependent on considerations 
of thought and style can never be solved definitely. The more mechanical 
the evidence, the better ; wording is stronger evidence than thought, external 
testimony is stronger than either, because the critic’s personal equation has 
then less room to act.—Twenty minutes. ] 


FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30. 
The session began at 2.50 p. m., Professor C. Alphonso 
Smith presiding. 
On motion of Dr. Kenneth McKenzie, it was 


Resolved, That the Modern Language Association tender its cordial 
thanks to the President and Corporation of Brown University, to the Uni- 
versity Club, and to the Local Committee, for the courtesies extended to 
the Association at its twenty-second annual meeting. 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


20. “The Hermit and the Saint.” By Mr. Gordon 
Hall Gerould, of Bryn Mawr College. [See Publications, 
xx, 3.] 

[The story of how a hermit found that he was less saintly than another 
person of apparently worldly life is told in Sanskrit and Arabic. The 
latter form closely resembles one of five variants of the type, related of as 
many saints of the desert. Thence arose a fabliau in Old French, which 
in turn was transferred to the life of the English St. Oswald. Several 
European variants of the theme furnish confirmation of the series. —Fifteen 
minutes. } 

21. “Some Features of Style in Narrative French Poetry 
(1150-70).” By Professor Frederick Morris Warren, of 
Yale University. [See Modern Philology, m1, 2.] 

[The speaker discussed forms of repetition in vogue in the third quarter 
of the twelfth century—repetitions of words and phrases in successive lines, 
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and also repetitions of the second lines of couplets as the first lines of 
following couplets by the transfer of an intermediate word to the rhyme. 
Mention was also made of the broken couplet and the sentence which follows 
it, of the so-called tirades lyriques or monorime passages, and the fashion 
of alternating single lines in dialogue and dividing the same line between 
the interlocutors. Typical poems are T’hébes, Einéas, and Eracle.— Twenty 
minutes. 

22. “The Prologue to The Legend of Good Women, as 
related to the French Marguerite Poems and to the Filostrato.” 
By Mr. John Livingston Lowes, of Harvard University. 
[See Publications, x1x, 4.] 

[A paper pointing out what are believed to be hitherto unnoticed sources 
for the Prologue in (a) Machault and Froissart—particularly in the Paradys 
d@’ Amours ; (6) Deschamps—particularly in the Lay de Franchise, of May- 
day, 1385; (¢) Boccaccio—through the insertion of certain passages of the 
Filcstrato rejected from the Troilus From these new data, an argument 
for the priority of the B-version, and a reconsideration of the supposed 
identification of Alcestis with Queen Anne.— Twenty minutes. ] 

23. “The Comparative Study of Words in Foreign Lan- 
guages.” By Professor Willis Arden Chamberlin, of Denison 
University. [Printed in The School Review, April, 1905.] 

[The habit of noting similarities in words and constructions is essential 
in learning a foreign language. It can be cultivated by comparing words 
in respect to their form and meaning ; the relationships established help 
the mind to classify and hold the new material.— Fifteen minutes. ] 


The Association adjourned at 4.10 p. m. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE. 


The following papers, presented to the Association, were 
read by title only: 

1. ‘Parke Godwin’s Translations from the German.’’ By Professor 
John Preston Hoskins, of Princeton University. [See Publications, xx, 2.] 


[A contribution to the investigations on German influence in American 
life. The paper begins with Godwin’s connection with the Brook Farmers, 
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—Ripley, Dana, Curtis, and others,—and then takes up the Zschokke tales, 
which were in reality rather edited than translated by him. It then passes 
to his translation of Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit. In each case the real 
translator is definitely ascertained. There follows a brief criticism of the 
translations as such. ] 


2. ‘‘ A Study of Tennyson’s Dramas.’”’ By Professor Clark S. Northup, 
of Cornell University. 


[A comparative study of the dramas of Lord Tennyson in connection with 
contemporary dramas on similar subjects,—for example, Sir Aubrey de 
Vere’s Mary Tudor, Ernst von Wildenbruch’s Harold, Aubrey Thomas de 
Vere’s St. Thomas of Canterbury,—for the purpose of discussing, more fully 
if possible, than they have hitherto been discussed, Tennyson’s fitness for 
dramatic writing, his choice of dramatic situations, the development of 
character in his dramas, and his success measured by appropriate standards. ] 


8. ‘*The Literary Genre, an Idolon Libri.’’ By Professor Albert 
Schinz, of Bryn Mawr College. [To appear in the Mercure de France. ] 


[The idea of an intimate relation between the content and the literary 
form of a work of art was suggested by external circumstances that had 
nothing to do with literature as such. These circumstances have long since 
disappeared, and the traditional divisions,—drama, novel, lyric, etc.,— 
ought therefore to be given up. Practically, any subject may be clothed 
in any of these forms. Most of our books and courses of lectures are still 
arranged according to the traditional principle, which on the one hand pre- 
vents us from treating together works which undoubtedly belong to the 
same class, and on the other hand forces us to bring together under the 
same heading works of an entirely different character. Confusion instead 
of order is the result. We ought to try another grouping of literary subjects. ] 


4. ‘The Syntax of Antoine de la Sale, Compared with that of the Works 
Commonly Attributed to Him.’’ By Professor William Pierce Shepard, of 
Hamilton College. [See Publications, xx, 3.] 


[The syntax of La Sale’s undoubted work, Le Petit Jehan de Saintré 
(edition Hellény), is compared point by point with that of Les Quinze Joyes 
de Mariage (edition Jannet) and Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles (as presented 
in Schmidt’s Dissertation, Syntaktische Studien iiber die Cent Nowvelles Nou- 
velles, Frauenfeld, 1888). The results of this comparison show : first, that 
syntactically the Petit Jehan represents an earlier stage of the language than 
either of the other works ; second, that the syntactical differences between 
the three are so marked that it is improbable that they are by one author. ] 
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THE CENTRAL DIVISION MEETING. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Central Division was 
held at Northwestern University, December 28, 29, 30, 
1904. All the regular sessions were held in the North- 
western Building in Chicago. Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, 
Chairman of the Division, presided at all. 


The Local Committee made, with other learned bodies 
meeting in Chicago at the same time, an arrangement by 


which reduced rates were secured from all railroads. 


FIRST SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


The Division was called to order at 8.30 p.m. The address 
of welcome on behalf of Northwestern University was deliv- 
ered by Professor John Henry Wigmore, Dean of the School 
of Law. 


The Chairman of the Division, Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, 
of the University of Wisconsin, addressed the Division on 
the subject: ‘The Teaching of Modern Foreign Literature.” 


The acting Secretary of the Division, Professor E. EF. 
Brandon, of Miami University, made his report. 


On motion, the subject of changing the name of the 
Division was referred to a committee. 
SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


The Chairman called the Division to order at 9.30 a. m., 
and announced the following committees : 
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(1) To consider the proposed change of name: Professors 
J. V. Denney, N. C. Brooks, and A. E. Jack. 

(2) To nominate officers: Professors T. A. Jenkins, C. C. 
Ferrell, A. H. Thorndike, A. G. Canfield, and H. 
B. Almstedt. 

(3) To recommend a place for the next annual meeting : 
Professors J. S. Nollen, F. G. Hubbard, H. A. 
Vance, F. C. L. van Steenderen, C. von Klenze. 


The reading and discussion of papers was then begun. 


1, “Sir Iwain and Folk-Tales of Helpful Animals.” By 
Professor Arthur C. L. Brown, University of Wisconsin. 
[See Publications, xx, 4.] 


[This paper compares the story of the helpful lion in Chrétien’s Jvain, 
and in its Medieval English translation Iwain and Gawain, with helpful 
animal episodes in Celtic tales. The object of the paper is to make it 
appear probable that the thankful lion is not, as Professor Foerster and 
others have supposed, an addition made by Chrétien de Troyes, but was 
suggested to him by something in his presumably Celtic original. —Fifteen 
minutes. | 

This paper was discussed by Professors Rambeau, Black- 
burn, and Hohlfeld. 


2. “The Teaching of Modern Languages in the American 
High School.” By Dr. A. Rambeau, Director of Foreign 
Language Instruction, Manual Training High School, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. [Printed in Die neweren Sprachen, 
xi, 4.] 


{The American High School compared with the German ‘ Realschule”’ 
and ‘‘Oberrealschule.’”’? The results of modern language instruction in the 
German ‘‘ Realschulen,’’ and the ‘‘ Reform Method.’? The movement in 
France, and views of M. Leygues as Minister of Public Instruction. The 
work done by Professor Grandgent as Director of Modern Language In- 
struction in the public schools of Boston. The elective system in High 
Schools. 

Spanish since the Spanish-American war.—French and German, in our 
High Schools, the modern languages par excellence. The value of French 
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and German instruction compared ; East and West.—The practical aim of 
modern language instruction in the analogous schools of Germany, France, 
England, and America. A few details of the modern language program in 
our High Schools. 

Two important questions closely connected with instruction in foreign 
modern languages in High Schools: (1) the knowledge of the maternal 
language, obtained in the Ward schools ; (2) the College entrance require- 
ments. — Twenty minutes. } 


This paper was discussed by Professor Hohlfeld. 


3. “Chateaubriand’s Relation to Italian Writers.” By 
Professor B. L. Bowen, Ohio State University. 


[Chateaubriand as a traveler and his several visits to Italy ; his command 
of Italian and interest in Italian writers; their influence as reflected in his 
works, notably in the Mémoires d@ outre-tombe ; his appreciation of Dante, 
Ariosto, Tasso, Alfieri, Pellico, and others ; conditions which affected his 
attitude towards these writers. — Twenty minutes. 


This paper was discussed by Professors van Steenderen 
and Rambeau. 


4. “Relation of Addison to La Bruyére.” By Professor 
Edward Chauncey Baldwin, University of Illinois. [See 
Publications, x1x, 4.] 


[The reasons for believing that Addison was influenged by La Bruy?re 
are five. First, Addison was almost certainly familiar with La Bruyére’s 
Caractéres ; for he knew the French language, had read exhaustively in 
French literature of the seventeenth century, was associated with men who 
knew La Bruyére’s work, and certainly had read an English translation of 
La Bruyére’s version of Theophrastus. Secondly, Addison’s manner of 
writing Characters resembles, in the degree of individualization that he 
gives them, that of La Bruyére, and does not resemble that of any English 
writer of Characters who had preceded him. Thirdly, Addison’s sentence 
structure often shows a marked variation from his more usual method, this 
variation being in the direction of the epigrammatic balance characteristic 
of La Bruyére. Fourthly, Addison’s style resembles in its occasional ma- 
levolence the mordant quality of La Bruyére’s. Finally, certain citations 
made from the work of the two authors seem to show more than an acciden- 
tal likeness. The conclusion reached is that Addison wrote his Characters 
under the influence of La Bruyére.—A summary only was presented. } 
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This paper was discussed by Professors Liberma and van 
Steenderen. 


5. “Folk-Song in Missouri.” By Professor Henry 
Marvin Belden, University of Missouri. [Cf. Modern Phi- 


lology, 11, 4.] 


[I. Of the British ballads given in Child’s collection at least these are 
known in Missouri: Barbara Allen, The Two Sisters, Lord Thomas and Fair 
Annet, Fair Margaret and Sweet William, James Harris, Lady Isabel and the 
Elf-Knight, The Jew’s Daughter, Lord Lovel, a fragment of Sir Lionel. 
There are also many sentimental and gallows-pieces, some of them native. 

II. These ballads were not learned by the singers or reciters from print ; 
yet some of them at least now circulate in print in Missouri. 

III. Those in whose mouths the ballads are found make apparently no 
distinction between a ‘folk-ballad’ and later sentimental and literary pro- 
ductions that have passed into their repertory; all are alike popular.— 
Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professors Blackburn, Lewis, 
McClintock, and Hohlfeld. 


6. “Gustav Frenssen’s Attitude toward Education.” By 
Dr. Warren Washburn Florer, University of Michigan. 


(This paper will endeavor to explain Frenssen’s ‘‘ Bruch mit der Wis- 
senschaft,’’ as seen in his writings, published sermons and statements. 
Education according to Frenssen is primarily dependent upon an inde- 
pendent ‘‘ Weltanschauung,’’ derived from personal observation of nature 
and human life. He insists that the school shall be adapted to the practical 
needs of the people, being opposed to all education which does not ‘‘ grow 
out of the nature of things and the character of the people.’’ He is a dis- 
ciple of the principle contained in Lessing’s Erziehung des Menschenge- 
schlechts—‘‘ Erziehung gibt dem Menschen nichts, was er nicht aus sich 
selbst haben kénnte : sie gibt ihm das, was er aus sich selber haben kénnte, 
nur geschwinder und leichter,’’ provided the ‘‘ Erziehung’’ is based on the 
newer idealistic conception of educational rights. — Twelve minutes. } 


Dr. Florer was unable to be present, and, at his request, 
this was read by title. 
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THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29. 
The session was called to order at 3.00 p. m. 


The Chairman announced the receipt of a message of 
greeting from the Eastern meeting, which was read by the 
acting Secretary. On motion, the Secretary was directed to 
reply. 

The Division then proceeded to discuss the Report of the 
Joint Committee on the subject of a Phonetic English Al- 
phabet. The discussion was led by Professor F. A. Black- 
burn. He was followed by Professors Curme, Rambeau, 
and Jenkins. On motion, the Chairman was directed to 
appoint a committee of five to prepare a resolution embodying 
the opinions of the Division in regard to the report of the 
Joint Committee. The Chair appointed the following: Pro- 
fessors Curme, Jenkins, Baldwin, Rambeau, and Thorndike. 


The Division then adjourned, and reassembled in Depart- 
mental Meetings. 


Romance Languages. 


Leader—Professor T. A. Jenkins, University of Chicago. 

1. What French authors are especially well adapted for 
use in second and third year reading, a. in the High School, 
b. in the College? The discussion was opened by Dr. E. 
J. Dubedout, Prof. Lucy M. Gay, and Prof. E. P. Baillot. 

2. The outlook for Italian and Spanish. Discussion 
opened by Prof. M. F, Liberma and Dr. A. de Salvio. 


On motion, the Leader was directed to name a committee 
to recommend a limited number of texts most appropriate for 
second and third year reading. 
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Germanic Languages. 


Leader—Professor John 8, Nollen, Indiana University. 

1, The Teaching of Lyric Poetry. Professor Camillo 
von Klenze, University of Chicago. 

2. How may the Elementary German taught in Accred- 
ited High Schools be made equivalent to the Elementary 
Work done in Colleges? Mr. O. P. Klopsch, Peoria High 
School. 

3. The Annotation of German Texts. Professor Max 
Batt, North Dakota Agricultural College. 


The session closed with an informal symposium on the 
size of classes in elementary German, from which it appeared 
that definite limits are set only in rare cases, some institutions 
reporting sections numbering fifty and sixty students. It 
was the consensus of opinion that to produce the best results, 
first and second year classes should be limited to a member- 
ship of thirty. The topics introduced were discussed freely 
by the members of the section, and the value of such informal 
discussion of practical problems seemed well attested. 


English. 


Leader—Professor J. V. Denney, Ohio State University. 
1. The value of the “ introductory ” or “ general survey” 
course in English Literature. 


It was the opinion of the section that such a study had its 
value, but could be best pursued by reading a limited num- 
ber of masterpieces and supplementing the reading by in- 
formal lectures. The use in class of a text-book on the 
history of the literature was discouraged. 


Thursday evening at 8.30 the members were entertained 
by Northwestern University at a “smoker” in the rooms of 
the Chicago Literary Club. 
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Franklin L. Head gave a smoke talk on the subject: 
“The Variety and Vigor of American Dialects.” 


FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30. 


The Division was called to order by the Chairman at 9.45 
a.m. The reading and discussion of papers was resumed. 


7. “Mira de Amescua’s El Esclavo del Demonio.” By 
Dr. Milton A. Buchanan, University of Chicago. [Cf. Mira 
de Amescua, El Esclavo del Demonio, Baltimore, 1905.] 


[Frey Gil in history and in literature; an unnoticed manuscript of the 
Biblioteca Nacional; the sources and probable date of Mira’s play ; its 
influence upon Calderon, Moreto, etc.; its relation to contemporary 
comedias, dealing with pacts with the devil, and the psychology of sin.— fe 
Twenty minutes. ] a 


8. “Doublets in English.” By Professor Edward A. 


Allen, University of Missouri. q 
(This paper consisted of excerpts from the introduction to a longer { 
work on the same subject and selected examples of the less obvious doublets 4 
not in Skeat’s list. — Twenty-five minutes. } 
In the absence of Professor Allen, this paper was read by f: 
Professor Belden. It was discussed by Dr. Wood. i; 

9. “The use or omission of dass in subordinate clauses.” ; 


By Professor George O. Curme, Northwestern University. 


[The origin and development of the dass clause was sketched. The past 
and present usage with regard to the use or omission of the particle dass was 
given and an attempt made to explain the principles which underlie the 
choice of constructions here.—Fifteen minutes. ] 


i This paper was discussed by Professors Burnett and 
Hohlfeld. 


10. “ Vondel’s Value as a Dramatist.” By Professor 
Frederic C. L. van Steenderen, University of Iowa. [See 
Publications, Xx, 3.] 
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[The paper began with a statement of the work done in Vondel’s influ- 
ence ou Milton. Then the question was asked, why, if Vondel is chiefly 
known as a dramatist, his influence is practically all lyrical. In answer to 
this question, the influence of his time and surroundings was analyzed and 
found to be unfavorable to true tragedy. Then a statement of the true 
nature of tragedy was attempted and Vondel’s conception of the tragic prin- 
ciple, as exemplified by his plays, was compared with it. Vondel is found 
to be but an indifferent tragic poet, a conclusion which leaves him in his 
full worth as a great lyric writer.— Twenty-five minutes. ] 


11. “The Sources of the Barbier de Séville.” By Dr. 
Florence N. Jones, University of Illinois. 


[While Beaumarchais undoubtedly borrowed from Moliére and Regnard, 
there are peculiarities of incident and plot in the Barbier de Séville, which 
make it probable that, influenced by the T'uteur Dupé of his contemporary 
Cailhava, Beaumarchais also took as his model for the Barbier de Séville 
the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus.— Twenty minutes. ] 


12. “ Diirfen and its Cognates.” By Dr. Francis Asbury 
Wood, University of Chicago. [Printed in Modern Lan- 


guage Notes, xx, 4.] 


(NHG, diirfen and Skt. t#pyati ‘siittigt sich, wird befriedigt’ represent 
the two extremes of divergent lines of development. The original base is 
terep-, the primary meaning ‘rub, press.’ This primary meaning is seen 
in Gk. rparéw ‘tread grapes,’ O.Pruss. trapt ‘treten,’ Lith. trepti ‘stamp- 
fen,’ and figuratively in Pol. trapié ‘quiilen,’ OE. /rafian ‘urge, rebuke.’ 
From this two main lines of development: (1) ‘ wear away, aufreiben, sich 
aufreiben,’ in Lith. trapis ‘ spréde, brécklig,’ tirpti ‘schmelzen,’ Lett. 
trepans ‘morsch,’ trepét ‘ verwittern,’ MHG. verderben, whence ‘ lack, want, 
need’ in Goth. Aaurban ‘ bediirfen,’ OHG. durfan ‘ Mangel haben, bediir- 
fen, nétig haben’; and (2) ‘compressed, compact,’ dividing into (a) ‘ ro- 
bust, strong, thriving’ in Lith. tarpd ‘Gedeihen, Wachstum,’ tarpti ‘ ge- 
deihen, zunehmen,’ Skt. é*pyati ‘siittigt sich,’ etc., and (6) ‘stiff, hard’ in 
MHG. derp ‘fest, hart,” tiichtig; ungesiiuert,’ Lith. tirpti ‘erstarren, 
fiihllos werden,’ Lat. torpeo. 

For the first line of development compare Lat. trido ‘thrust, push, 
crowd,’ ChSI. ¢ruditi ‘beschweren, quiilen,’ OE. /réotan ‘wear out, 
weary,’ ON. Areyta ‘wear and tear, exhaustion,’ /ridta ‘fail, come to an 
end ; want, lack ; become a pauper.’ For the second compare ON. Arjsta 
‘ press, squeeze, thrust,’ Aristiligr ‘compact, stout, robust.’ —Fifteen minutes. ] 
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13. “Grillparzer and Shakespeare.” By Professor Chiles 
Clifton Ferrell, University of Mississippi. 

[The influence of Shakespeare on Grillparzer produces downright imi- 
tation in the earlier period. (Robert, Herzog von der Normandie, and Blanka 
von Kastilien.) In later dramas, as in Kénig Ottokars Gliick und Ende and 
Ein Bruderswist in Hapsburg, the influence is strong, but it is far subtler and 
harder to trace.—Read by title. ] 


Reports of Committees followed. 


The Committee on Change of Name of the Division 
recommended that no action be taken on the subject at the 
present meeting. The report was adopted. 


The Committee on Nominations recommended as follows : 


Chairman: Francis A. Blackburn, University of Chicago. 
Secretary: Raymond Weeks, University of Missouri. 


Members of the Advisory Committee: 


A. R. Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin. 
B. L. Bowen, Ohio State University. 
D. K. Dodge, University of Illinois. 


On motion, the acting Secretary was directed to cast the 
ballot of the Division for these nominees. 


The Committee on Time and Place reported the following 
recommendations : 


That asa matter of general policy the meetings of the Division be held 
on alternate years at Chicago and on alternate years with institutions at 
other convenient points. That the next meeting be held at Madison, Wis- 
consin, if arrangements can be made for same. That the date of meeting 
be referred to the officers and advisory committee. 


The report was adopted. 


The Committee on Report of the Joint Committee on the 
subject of a Phonetic English Alphabet reported the follow- 
ing resolution : 
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We express our high appreciation of the labors of the Joint Committee 
on the subject of a Phonetic English Alphabet and our hearty endorsement 
of the Report as a whole. 

We urge that arrangements be made whereby the Committee may confer 
with representatives of the proper European societies in an effort to secure 
internationai agreement. 


The report was adopted. 


Professor Hiram A. Vance offered the following reso- 
lution : 
Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the Division be tendered to North- 


western University, its officers and faculties, and especially to the members 
of the Local Committee, ‘for their kindness and whole-hearted hospitality. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 


FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30. 


The meeting was called to order by the Chairman at 2.50 
p. m., and proceeded at once to the reading and discussion of 


papers. 


14. “Notes on Nature in Hugo’s Earlier Works.” By 
Professor Arthur G, Canfield, University of Michigan. 


[Twenty minutes. ] 
This paper was discussed by Professor Gay. 


15. “Repetition and Parallelism in the Earlier Eliza- 
bethan Drama.” By Professor Frank G. Hubbard, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. [See Publications, xx, 2.] 


[ Repetition, the repeated use of the same word, or words, in the same 
line, or succeeding lines of verse. Parallelism, the repeated use of the same 
form of expression in the same line, or succeeding lines. Different types of 
repetition and parallelism described and illustrated. The frequent use of 
these forms a characteristic of the Senecan plays: their use in plays of 
unknown authorship ; in Kyd, Greene, Lodge, Peele, Marlowe; in Titus 
Andronicus, Henry VI, Richard III. Occurrence of these forms as evidence 
of authorship and relation of plays. — Twenty minutes. } 
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This paper was discussed by Professors Manly and 
Thorndike. 


16. “On the Dialect of the Auchinleck and the Caius 
Mss. of Guy of Warwick.” By Professor Henry C. Penn, 
Washington University. 


[Fifteen minutes. ] 
This paper was discussed by Professor Hohlfeld. 


17. “The Gothic Revival in England and Germany.” 
By Professor Camillo von Klenze, University of Chicago. 


[About 1750 the rationalistic attitude towards art had reached its zenith. 
The works of Cochin and of Mengs. Interest in Gothic art manifests itself 
in England. Later Goethe speaks with profound enthusiasm of the Middle 
Ages. In 1790 comes the first attack on the Bolognese masters : Sir Joshua 
Reynolds denies them inspiration. In 1797, Wackenroder’s plea for sim- 
plicity and depth of feeling in art. Intense love for the Catholic past 
is the theme of Novalis’ Die Christenheit oder Evropa (1799) and of 
Chateaubriand’s Le Génie du Christianisme (1802). Heinrich Meyer, 
Goethe’s friend, betrays profound appreciation for Giotto and other early 
masters. 

The Schlegels (writings of 1800-14) represent a complete revulsion in 
the interpretation of art. In the course of the nineteenth century, views 
similar to this find expression in all parts of Europe (cf. Henri Beyle in 
France and Ruskin in England. )—Fijfteen minus. ] 


In the absence of Professor von Klenze, this paper was 
read by title. 


18. “Rhyme Peculiarities in the Divina Commedia.” By 
Dr. A. de Salvio, Northwestern University. 

[1. Shift of Accent. 2. Oxytonic rhyme. 3. Proparoxytonic rhyme. 
4. Compound rhyme. 5. Equivocal rhyme of identical words. 6. Imper- 
fect rhyme of s:s, and zz : 2z.—Twenty minutes. ] 

19. “The relation of Der bestrafte Brudermord to Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet.” By Dr. M. Blakemore Evans, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. [Printed in Modern Philology, 11, 3.] 
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[In Modern Philology (11, 2) Creizenach contests Tanger’s theory that 
the German version is derived mainly from the First Quarto of Hamlet, and 
reiterates his well known view, without adducing new material. The 
present paper attempts to point out difficulties in his way, and to offer 
proof for the Kyd theory.—Fifleen minutes. } 


This paper was discussed by Professors Manly, Jack, and 
Thorndike. 


20. “Antwort Michel Styfels vif Doctor Thomas Mur- 
nars murnarrische phantasey, (so er wider yn erdichtet hat.) 
1523.” By Professor Ernst Voss, University of Wisconsin. 


[In this pamphlet, directed against Murner as an answer to his ‘‘ biich- 
lin’’ that was reprinted in Publications of the Mod. Lang. Ass'n, Vol. XI, 
No. 3, Styfel praises the ‘‘grossen vnd hochen ernts, of Murner’s Ant- 
wort vnd Klag, and seems to be surprised at the dignified tone of the 
Franciscan. It is valuable material for the understanding and appreciation 
of a man whose ‘‘Charakterbild schwankt in der Geschichte.’’—Read by 
title] 


Adjourned. 
E. E. Branpon, 
Acting Secretary. 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


DELIVERED ON WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1904, IN 
Cuicaco, at THE Ninto ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE CENTRAL 
Drvisron. 

By A. R. vp. 


THE TEACHING OF THE HISTORY OF A FOREIGN 
LITERATURE. WITH A LONG INTRODUCTION 
JUSTIFYING THE CHOICE OF THE 
SUBJECT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—The subject which I desire to 
present to you to-night relates primarily to our work as 
teachers and only indirectly to our interests in productive 
research. Such a choice, I feel convinced, does not call for 
any special justification on an occasion like this. If, never- 
theless, I have decided to plead for admission at a door that 
apparently is standing wide open, it is due to the fact that 
an invisible ‘ pentagramma’ on its threshold seems to exer- 
cise its restraining magic upon many who would like to enter. 

Notwithstanding certain suggestions in our present con- 
stitution, our association is an organization not only of 
investigators, but, I might say, primarily of teachers. As 
a matter of fact, semi-official regret has been repeatedly 
expressed that not more of our secondary teachers are among 
our active members and I, for one, certainly share this feel- 
ing. To maintain, however, that every secondary teacher, 
yea even every college instructor, could or should be an 
original investigator is either a naive delusion concerning the 
actual status of our educational system or, what is more 
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dangerous, it is based on a mechanical and superficial inter- 
pretation of the terms ‘original scholarship’ or ‘research 
work.’ What we reasonably can expect of every well-quali- 
fied teacher, even in the secondary schools and smallest 
colleges, aside from his general interest in his subject as a 
whole, is the choice of some definite branch of it, no matter 
how small, in which he is bent upon ‘knowing all things.’ 
In this sense he can be and should try to be a ‘specialist,’ 
although this specialization should not be allowed to prevent 
his all-around growth in his subject as a whole, in as far as 
this is needed for the gradual improvement of his actual 
work in the class-room. I should like to see in every 
teacher a deep and real interest in some one movement, 
or author or problem, which he tries to know thoroughly and 
in regard to which he endeavors to keep abreast of the latest 
theories and developments. Such a teacher, while never 
having worked constructively in his ‘specialty,’ might yet 
be so thoroughly conversant with it as to be able effectively 
to discuss its problems with the actual investigator who 
comes fresh from his last monograph or laboratory experi- 
ment. Any one who is accustomed to view things soberly 
will admit that this is an ideal far enough beyond reality to 
deserve to be called an ideal, and yet not so completely out- 
side of the range of the possible as to cause despair or a 
lowering of standards. 

If such prolonged and intimate association with a definite 
set of problems should, in some cases, finally lead to sound 
scholarly production, we shall all hail it with delight. In 
that case the teacher has become an investigator and thereby 
has proved his fitness for that more advanced teaching which 
should never be without accompanying work of an original 
character. On the other hand, there must be—and I pray 
there may be—able young scholars who, after a preliminary 
piece of research work creditably performed for one of the 
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higher degrees, will become convinced that their best talents 
do not lie in the direction of original research. If these, 
without losing sight of the above mentioned ideal of ever 
active receptive scholarship, decide to become as strong 
teachers as possible and besides perhaps authors of educa- 
tional books or scholarly popularizers, they will do greater 
credit to their profession and achieve more for the higher 
life of their country than by a mistaken pride in doing so- 
called research work at all hazards. 

In our university circles, these facts are frequently over- 
looked, especially by those who represent subjects that belong 
chiefly to the later years in college or even only to the 
graduate school. In philosophy, economics, geology, or 
comparative philology, for instance, it will be possible to 
eliminate largely the difference between the average teacher 
and the productive scholar. The number of those who pre- 
sent these subjects to mature and well-trained students in 
the upper college classes or the graduate school must needs 
be limited, and they will be well able to conduct most of 
their courses so as to establish an intimate and fruitful con- 
nection between their own research and teaching. This is 
not feasible, however, to the same degree in subjects like 
those which we represent. Of course, in their more advanced 
linguistic and literary aspects, our subjects occupy a position 
exactly corresponding to that just outlined for philosophy or 
geology. But, in addition to this, we have a large and 
important work to perform of a more general educational 
character, both disciplinary and practical. In this regard, 
the languages and mathematics, but also history and the 
fundamental sciences, occupy a position of their own. 

In these subjects, thousands upon thousands of teachers 
must be engaged in presenting to their students elements 
which, in the nature of things, can have only a rare and 
remote connection with the sphere of original research. Even 
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if it were possible, I cannot consider it desirable that the 
greater part of this work should be done by men who have 
learned to consider themselves primarily as investigators. 
For, in all probability, their surroundings and conditions of 
work will be such as to make it impossible for them in their 
research work to obtain really valuable results, which alone 
could afford them genuine satisfaction. But the displace- 
ment of values, which is but too apt to be produced under 
such conditions, may easily put them out of taste with the 
instructional work which they are called upon to do. The 
great dignity and educational importance of devotion to this 
work may thus entirely escape them. Many of them will 
see, or pretend to see, nothing in it but drudgery. In our 
universities, as they are at present organized, we have much 
to suffer, in the departments which we represent, from the 
frequent incompatibility of the claims of elementary instruc- 
tion and advanced research. 

It never fails to give me pain when young instructors, 
who by their record and talent are indeed entitled to expect 
some day to win their spurs as investigators, speak disdain- 
fully of their lower classes as intolerable or, at best, tedious 
‘drudgery.’ For the attitude of the teacher must inevitably 
shape the attitude of his students. But if, for the sake of 
not appearing any less ambitious, the same sentiments are 
expressed by such men as give promise of being strong, 


‘earnest, influential teachers, whereas they can hardly hope to 


attain mediocrity as investigators, then an indignation seizes 
me which, I trust, is not unrighteous. I would readily 
grant that, in many cases, such an attitude is merely assumed 
for effect and does not reflect the real convictions of the per- 
petrator. He may be most earnestly and devotedly inter- 
ested in his students, whom he is introducing to the mysteries 
of English prose composition or of French or German gram- 
mar. Nevertheless there remains the serious fact that the 
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fostering of such a spirit must, in the long run, undermine 
the desire of excelling in the actual work entrusted to one. 
It must tend to unsettle values and confuse standards, effects 
most undesirable for that clear and stimulating intellectual 
atmosphere in which alone truly scholarly work, be it of the 
humblest or of the highest, can be expected to thrive. 

At any rate, in my opinion, the wise and careful adjust- 
ment of the divergent interests of more or less elementary 
instruction and original research constitutes one of the greatest 
problems now confronting the modern American university. 
The difficulty is a relatively new one. It did not exist as 
long as the research ideal was not a dominating factor in the 
conception of the American university, and it need not now 
exist in strictly collegiate institutions without a graduate 
school. But just those of us who are earnest believers in 
the future of the American university as a home for original 
research, must be deeply concerned in not allowing the new 
ideal to interfere seriously with the legitimate sphere of the 
older one. The great majority of the students who take a 
college course in even our foremost universities, do not 
intend to become investigators, and those who do come in 
quest of advanced instruction and research work cannot meet 
our best expectations unless they have been strongly and 
devotedly taught in their previous work. 

But I fear that you begin to think that I am hopelessly 
wandering, not only from my chosen theme, but even from 
any and everything connected with the work of the Modern 
Language Association. This, however, is not the case. Just 
now I am right in the midst of you. 

Suppose that, for argument’s sake, I leave out of con- 
sideration all secondary teachers of modern languages, 
inasmuch as thus far we have not been able to interest 
them in our work in any numbers: the fact becomes only 
the more apparent that our Association represents the college 
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and university interests of this country in the departments 
of English and the modern foreign languages. If we desire 
to fulfil our mission broadly and adequately, our work must 
correspond to the actual conditions existing there. If con- 
flicting ideals need an adjustment there, there is all reason 
to suppose that the same adjustment is needed with us. 

Let us trace in few words, how, in this respect, matters 
have developed with us during the twenty-one years of our 
existence. The first volume of our Publications of the year 
1884-5, out of a total of seventeen printed papers, contained 
as many as nine, or over one-half, of a general pedagogical 
character, dealing with questions of method, place in the 
curriculum, and so forth. It is true, English and the 
modern languages were then still struggling for that educa- 
tional recognition which, largely through the very efforts of 
this Association, they now enjoy. Nevertheless, we see 
clearly to what extent the pedagogical ideal was then over- 
shadowing the research ideal. 

The succeeding volumes of our Publications show a rapid, 
almost too rapid, decrease in the proportion of general or 
pedagogical papers. After the first three volumes only one 
or two appeared annually, until finally in the seventh volume 
of 1892 there is not a single paper printed that deals with 
the teaching interests of our profession. Since then, aside 
from some of the presidential addresses that have dealt with 
such problems, scarcely a single pedagogical article seems to 
have been published. There have been a few pedagogical 
papers, reports and discussions at the meetings, but what 
little of them has found its way into the Publications at all, 
has been safely hidden away in the Proceedings in the 
Appendixes, This means that the older college ideal, in 
our Association, has been almost entirely superseded by the 
modern university ideal as it has developed in our strongest 
institutions ; and these—as is proper and natural—have been 
the acknowledged leaders in the development of this body. 
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We all rejoice heartily in this ascendency and final victory 
of scholarship, and we can easily imagine how much, in the 
early history of the Association, the repression of narrowly 
methodological interests was needed. We feel deeply grate- 
ful to those who, in this struggle for supremacy, held high 
the banner of learning and ultimately won the day. The 
legitimate question now, however, seems to be whether the 
swing of the pendulum has not carried us too far. With 
our present strength as a strictly scholarly body assured, can 
and should we not give some more attention than we now 
do, to the broader educational and practical interests of our 
profession? Has the ideal of productive scholarship as yet 
taken root so little that we fear it will suffer and die unless 
surrounded by the walls of a high protective tariff? We 
know that this is not the case. The exclusiveness which 
once, no doubt, was the part of wisdom and has helped to 
make us strong is now the part of timidity or of super- 
ciliousness and deprives us of the fulness of the influence 
which we could wield. 

Pressing questions in regard to various practical aspects 
of modern language teaching are as numerous as ever. In 
some of the leading countries of Europe their discussion 
has occupied the principal university scholars and school 
men alike, and in Germany especially the foremost leaders 
in research have again and again met with the representa- 
tives of the “ middle schools”’ in practical attempts to come 
nearer to a satisfactory solution of vexing problems. It is 
by no means only the well-worn question of one ‘ method’ 
against another; it is the far broader and deeper problem 
of the exact function of modern language study in the 
intellectual training of the student, and all that depends on 
clearness on this point. As, for instance, the question of 
beginning foreign language teaching with a modern language 
at an early age, before Latin is taken up, a German reform- 
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movement which had its beginning in Altona and Frankfurt 
and is now generally referred to as the “ Frankfurt plan.” 
Or the question of the proper university preparation for 
secondary and college teachers of modern languages, which, 
in turn, involves in a measure the arrangement of studies 
leading to the degree of Ph.D. Besides, there are many 
other questions peculiar to our American conditions, in 
regard to which all of us constantly feel the need of a 
gradual crystalization of our corporate judgment. 

Seeing that in our country we have no regulative central 
organization in educational matters, but that, in the end, 
everything has to be accomplished by influencing public 
opinion, it is especially important for us to devote united 
attention and study to these and similar problems. But 
whereas regular battles of contending armies have been 
waged in Europe, with many men of the highest scholarly 
reputation in the thick of the fight, we have been satisfied 
with being more or less interested onlookers, contributing 
hardly anything to the solution of the problems. We are all 
exceedingly grateful for what the Report of our Committee 
of Twelve has done to strengthen and unify modern language 
instruction in our schools, but the framers of this report 
would be the last, I feel sure, to claim that it represents an 
original positive contribution to the settlement of the broad 
questions involved. Besides, it is characteristic that the 
very appointment of the committee grew out of the request 
of another body. 

This suggests another thought. If even the most solid 
educational interests of our profession are to be almost 
entirely eliminated from our meetings and publications, these 
interests, becoming more and more alienated from us, will 
either be transferred to other organizations already in exist- 
ence or they will find expression in new organizations of 
their own. If we desire to be a research society pure and 
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simple, as learned societies rightfully may be, such a result 
need not to dismay us. If, however, we desire to be also 
recognized as the leaders in all legitimate questions concern- 
ing the scholarly teaching of our subjects, we cannot view 
with equanimity the present trend of things. 

Moreover, we are not so situated that what we fail to do 
at our meetings, could be easily accomplished through our 
pens in departmental journals of a high order devoted to the 
practice of modern language instruction. What have we to 
compare with, for instance, German publications like Zeit- 
schrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht, Zeitschrift fiir franzisischen 
und englischen Unterricht, Die Neueren Sprachen, or certain 
departments of the Archiv, of Neue Jahrbiicher, Anglia, and 
others? The Publications, the Journal, and Modern Phi- 
lology are all exclusively, I feel tempted to say ostentatiously, 
devoted to research. Even the Notes make no attempt at 
taking systematic care of the needs of our teachers or of the 
broader problems affecting our profession. The Pddagogische 
Monatshefte finally, aside from their ill-chosen title, have put 
their emphasis too much: on the side of German instruction 
in the elementary schools to make much headway among the 
teachers in our high schools and smaller colleges. In short, 
we possess in this direction practically nothing of national 
significance and undeniably scholarly character. Is this a 
natural and healthful situation? Are we as an association 
doing our duty in the face of so deplorable a state of affairs? 
If we are unable to remedy this defect within the limits of 
our organization, are we taking any steps looking for im- 
provement on the outside ? 

The Central Division of our Association, in its former 
constitution, was right in stating as the object of its organi- 
zation “the advancement of the scientific study and teaching 
of the modern languages and literatures,” and I wish that 
in merging again more closely with the parent Association 
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we might have been able to bring to it this broader inter- 
pretation of the object of our existence. I hope that in 
spirit, at any rate, we shall all hold to the broader definition. 

As an attempt in this direction, the Central Division, a 
few years ago, instituted departmental sections for the dis- 
cussion of pedagogical questions. Undoubtedly this plan, to 
become effective in the best and highest sense, will need 
further development and modification. What, however, is 
gratifying and seems to indicate that the movement was in 
the right direction, is the fact that some of our strongest 
members could be easily induced to identify themselves with 
the departmental meetings. For this work more than any 
other, to remain thoroughly scholarly and representative, 
needs the control of men of unquestioned standing in the 
sphere of scholarship besides their interest in the broader 
educational problems of their profession. 

The renewed experience of this meeting will help us to 
see more clearly some of the defects of the present plan and 
to devise means for avoiding them in the future. A few 
suggestions, however, I beg leave to make now, so that you 
may be able to test them by your impressions of the sectional 
meetings themselves. 

(1) To make work of this kind thoroughly successful, we 
must plainly recognize the dangers which must result if it is 
not kept in strong hands and on a high level. But the road 
of progress is always a road of danger. 

(2) Not more than one session of an annual meeting 
should regularly be given over to general papers and to 
discussions of a pedagogical character ; and the organization 
of this session should be flexible enough to allow all three 
sections to remain together, or two of them to combine, or all 
three to meet singly. 

(3) The preparation of the program for this session should, 
therefore, not be left to individual initiative, but be com- 
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mitted either to the officers of the Division or to a committee 
representing the interests of the different sections. 

(4) Only one or two subjects or topics should be admitted 
for each section and the off-hand introduction of additional 
topics should rather be discouraged than encouraged. Mem- 
bers desirous of having certain topics discussed should sug- 
gest them to the proper committee. 

(5) For each topic a leader or a sub-committee should be 
appointed early in the year, so that they could prepare a 
eareful paper or report in the nature of a positive contribu- 
tion to the pedagogical side of our subjects. In such papers, 
the parallel conditions in other countries should be carefully 
studied and represented. The object should be to secure in 
this way valuable contributions to the broader and more 
practical aspects of our work. If possible, these should 
culminate in certain definite theses around which the dis- 
cussion could center and thus be kept from scattering. 

(6) Such papers and reports should by no means deal 
chiefly with questions of ‘method’ of more or less elementary 
instruction. Methods of higher and of graduate instruction, 
requirements for the higher degrees, the organization of the 
graduate seminary and pro-seminary, the standard of the 
reading knowledge of French and German required of Ph. D. 
candidates, the collegiate training of prospective secondary 
teachers, questions of nomenclature, needed improvements in 
text-books and dictionaries, the introduction of foreign lan- 
guage study in the elementary schools—these are only a few 
of the many questions in regard to which carefully prepared 
reports and discussions would prove of great benefit to our- 
selves and to our cause. 

(7) Finally, those of the papers and reports that are 
approved by the editorial committee should be published, so 
as to secure the widest possible circulation for them, certainly 
within the Association, and better still—in some cases at 
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least—far beyond its limits. There may be very good reasons 
for reserving the body of our Publications exclusively for 
research work. In that case, however, some additional 
arrangement should be made for the effective publication of 
careful studies of more general questions. 

We of the Central Division should be quite free, if we saw 
fit, to organize our sectional meetings in some such way, 
except in the matter of publication. The main Association 
would have to adjust such a plan to the work of the peda- 
gogical section already in existence. This, however, would 
hardly create any special difficulties, provided the desire 
really exists to grant more consideration than of late to some 
of the practical and educational questions of our work. 


Only now, after long philosophising about the justifiability 
and desirability of presenting to you, on this occasion, an 
‘educational’ question in preference to any other, I come to 
my real subject: Some questions of method in the teaching 
of introductory or survey courses in the history of a foreign 
literature. I expressed my ideas on this subject for the first 
time in the summer of 1901 in Indianapolis. It was an 
address given before the “ Deutsch-amerikanischer Lehrer- 
bund” and afterwards published in Pddagogische Monatshefte, 
Jan.—Feb. 1902, and thus failed to reach many of those 
whom I had had primarily in mind in formulating my 
thoughts. I reiterated some of the same ideas here in 
Chicago in the German section of the Central Division 
meeting of two years ago; but my remarks, which were 
then limited to a few minutes and delivered without careful 
preparation, did not find their way into print. I have felt, 
therefore, that I ought not to let this opportunity go by 
without presenting more fully my views on this subject, 
which has the advantage of affecting in some way all of the 
modern language departments which we represent. 
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If my illustrations are almost entirely taken from German 
literature, it is merely due to the fact that I am best 
acquainted with this phase of the subject. But mutatis 
mutandis the arguments that apply to German, would also 
apply to French or, indeed, to any literature that is a 
‘foreign’ one for the students to whom it is taught. Hence, 
also to English literature as taught to German or French 
students. 

Real intellectual benefit, not merely a mechanical knowl- 
edge of facts, from an introductory historical course of any 
kind, is difficult both for the teacher to impart and for the 
student to acquire. It is difficult in political and social 
history, more difficult in literary history, but most difficult 
of all in the historical presentation of a ‘foreign’ literature. 

In connection with the study of the literary development 
of his own country, the student can be expected to do a 
reasonably large amount of reading of representative works. 
Besides, in most cases, he will possess already a fair range 
of reading gradually acquired at home, in school, and, let us 
hope we may soon be able to add, at a theater mindful of its 
high cultural mission. For each large movement which is 
discussed he, therefore, possesses or can acquire the knowl- 
edge of at least one or two typical works. This will enable 
him to follow intelligently the descriptions, deductions and 
criticisms which he hears in the lectures or reads in books 
of reference. 

The case becomes quite different and exceedingly more 
difficult as soon as we approach a foreign literature. There 
is, first of all, the barrier of language. Even the junior 
and senior in college, who has made somewhat of a specialty 
of German or French, cannot possibly be expected to read 
hundreds of pages a week in representative works of litera- 
ture to keep pace with the lectures. But this difficulty, 
serious as it unquestionably is, to my mind is insignificant in 
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comparison with the fact that in teaching a ‘ foreign ’ litera- 
ture we have, as it were, nothing to build on; no innate 
instincts to appeal to, no racial predisposition in our favor, 
none of those mysterious and yet all powerful elements of 
character, taste, and belief which, through generations of 
common inward and outward experiences have slowly formed 
what we call national feeling or national culture. For even 
in introducing a student to a foreign literature, we cannot be 
satisfied to acquaint him with biographical data, outlines of 
plots, and set critical opinions. We must aim to create a real 
appreciation of the foreign national character, institutions, 
and Weltanschauung, which have made a certain literature 
what it is and not something else, not merely a second edi- 
tion of our own with only a different outward stamp or 
pattern upon it. For just here lies, to my mind, the educa- 
tive, broadening value of all historical study, whether in 
political and social institutions or in art and literature. If 
pursued in the right spirit it must produce a sympathetic 
interest in our neighbors, respect for their individuality, and, 
last not least, the desire to raise our own national culture to 
its highest possible development in friendly rivalry with 
what we have learned to admire in others. 

From this point of view it is to be hoped that in our 
country the serious study of foreign literature, as one of the 
best and fullest reflections of foreign life and character, may 
increase manifold in range and intensity in the years to 
come. But from this standpoint also the question becomes 
only the more real and important: What can we do to make 
such study as fruitful as possible in its broad relation to 
national life and culture? 

We probably have among us here as elsewhere able 
scholars who are so much under the spell of the theory of 
the disinterestedness of scholarly work, or rather of a wrong 
interpretation of this noble theory, that to them a piece of 
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research work is intrinsically more scholarly and dignified 
if it has no imaginable connection with the needs of our 
physical or intellectual life. But even these will hardly 
apply such a theory to those general courses in literature 
which are taken by students who have no intention of 
becoming specialists in the philological or historical study 
of literature. In such courses, the result at which we aim, 
aside from imparting definite information, must be a richer 
and deeper culture of the mind of the student. From this 
again it follows that we must try, in some way or other, to 
establish a quickening relationship between the life the 
students bring with them and the addition to it that we 
desire to give them. 

The amount of English literature which the average 
college student brings to the more general courses in that 
subject may often be exceedingly small and ill-chosen in 
comparison with what as teachers we should like to see. 
Especially will this be the case in a new country with a 
heterogeneous population like ours. But infinitely less even 
is the amount of German or French reading which the 
student can possibly be expected to bring to a general course 
in these literatures. This fact cannot fail to emphasize the 
need of at least one consideration. All early courses of 
reading should, as much as possible, be so arranged that 
they contain only material of distinct value, and little or no 
ballast from which the student has merely derived linguistic 
training, but no insight into the foreign life and character. 
By this I by no means wish to say that only the so-called 
classics should constitute the early reading of our students. 
Far from it. But yet only books that are typically French 
or German, that afford a valuable insight into at least this 
or that phase of the national life or culture. Besides, lists 
of suitable books for outside reading which are not too 
difficult for the student’s advancement and at the same time 
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are interesting and characteristic, should be kept before the 
attention of students in all advanced classes. These books 
should be made easily accessible and, in some instances, 
should be available in more than one copy. 

For such purposes editions with helpful footnotes, which 
I should never recommend for the regular study of a text 
in the class-room, would prove very valuable. In fact, I 
believe, that there might well be a series of editions of the 
best works of modern literature with interesting literary 
introductions and helpful footnotes explaining difficult pas- 
sages, but with nothing about the book that in the least 
smacks of the professor and of class-room methods. Such 
books, though they might well be used for outside reading 
in advanced classes in high schools or colleges, should be 
primarily intended for those circles of the general public 
who are interested in foreign literature and capable of read- 
ing it in the vernacular, but who are still in need of occasional 
help and desire to see the work against its proper literary 
background. Here then is a task with the promise of real 
usefulness, for our many publishers and authors of text-books, 
who so often merely repeat over and over again, a little 
better or a little worse, the same general type of edition. 
We teachers are but too ready to complain that too many 
of our students drop the reading of foreign literature on 
leaving school or college. But have we done all in our 
' power to render the continuation of such study easy for 
them? At any rate, no senior class should be dismissed 
without outlining to them suitable and profitable courses of 
further reading, with suggestions as to the best methods 
of securing the books, prices, and so forth. Suppose that 
out of a class of twenty only one student would ever make 
any use of the help you have furnished to all, would you 
not feel repaid and encouraged? If you consider for a 
moment the range of our libraries and so-called book stores 
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in practically all of the smaller towns and even some of the 
larger cities, and if you further consider that many of our 
former students are so situated in later life that even these 
are not accessible to them, the value and necessity of such 
information will appear unquestionable. 

The same is true of good English translations of the great 
works of foreign literatures. They are precious few, and 
we college and university men, as a rule, do nothing to 
encourage their increase. We even seem to take pride in 
appearing absolutely ignorant when approached on the sub- 
ject, because, forsooth, we do not need or use them ourselves. 
In fact, this subject has been so generally neglected that 
even he who realizes the importance of this phase of inter- 
national literary relations cannot find adequate information 
in any one place. The German or French bibliographies 
neglect the subject quite universally, and Goedeke, for 
instance, is absolutely unreliable in his references to trans- 
lation literature. But even in books expressly prepared for 
English and American students or readers, to which one 
would most naturally turn, the subject is slighted or entirely 
omitted, as if it were of no great practical importance or as 
if, at any rate, we professional guardians of the study of 
foreign literatures had nothing to do with it. But if not we, 
who has? I do not mean that we ourselves should neces- 
sarily spend our time making translations, even if it were 
quite certain that we were able to do it creditably. But I 
do believe that we should encourage, direct, criticize, collect 
or edit such work wherever it is of high grade and high 
aim. But how many of us even know whether we have 
good English translations of, for instance, Herder or Novalis ; 
or how much has been translated from authors like Kleist, 
Grillparzer, Hebbel, or Keller, or which are the best transla- 
tions of certain famous lyrics and where to find them. And 
the same is true, in a large measure, of English works of 
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biography or criticism, many of them of no independent 
value whatever, but others exceedingly interesting and 
suggestive just on account of the peculiar angle of vision 
from which the phenomena have been surveyed and judged. 
For this, no doubt, often corresponds to the attitude which 
our own students take instinctively. 

These few suggestions must suffice on this point. I only 
wish to emphasize one fact, so as not to be misunderstood. 
Even if I had the power, I should not wish one scholarly 
investigator, who is devoted to his research work, to turn 
from his chosen field of labor, be it ever so humble and 
narrow, to any of these broader and more practical tasks. 
But I must deplore the fact that the energies of those who 
are working in what we may call scholarly popularizing, are 
apparently entirely used up in text-book making. 

But even if in all of these respects the prayed for im- 
provements were rapidly forthcoming, the fact still remains 
and always will remain that our students must at best have 
a very limited first hand acquaintance with the great works 
of a foreign literature, when they approach the study of its 
historical development and of the men and forces that have 
made it. What they, however, will bring to such a course 
and continue to bring to it more and more, as our country 
grows in literary interests aud cultural refinement, will be 
two things, one more objective, the other more subjective, 
-which they have derived from the study of their own litera- 
ture and its history. They have gained a certain amount 
of knowledge of the principal periods of English literature 
and of their characteristic works and tendencies; and, 
secondly, they have formed a certain literary taste, concern- 
ing some of the styles of expression, artistic moods and 
genres of literary composition. 

It may often be “herzlich wenig ;” but yet it is some- 
thing and, above all, it is something that is more or less 
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common to all even in these days of over-election, when the 
teacher hardly dares to allude to anything outside of the 
immediate subject in hand, because half of the class is sure 
never to have studied the subject referred to. 

Consider further that this background of subjective literary 
instincts and of objective literary knowledge, which each 
student brings with him, is deeply interwoven with the 
actual experiences of his inner and outer life, at home, in 
school, in church, at play, in hours of dreams and longing 
fancies, in short that it is part and parcel of his inner self, 
in many respects directly reaching to the profoundest instincts 
and highest aspirations of which he is capable, and you must 
admit that it will be utterly impossible for him to approach 
a new literature without constantly having called forth in 
him impressions of similarity or contrast with what he 
already has become familiar with in his own, and has learned 
to love or to dislike or to be indifferent to. 

In language teaching the corresponding principle has 
long been recognized. No competent judge would seriously 
maintain any longer that a class of mature students fluently 
speaking their mother tongue should be taught a second 
language in the same way as they as children learned to 
speak the language of their homes. 

But in the realm of literature the difference between the 
study of the student’s own literature and the later study of 
a foreign literature has to my knowledge never been clearly 
recognized or formulated. Nor have the necessary inferences 
been drawn from the recognition of this fact. Nevertheless 
I believe this to be far more important in the domain of 
literature than in that of language. In the acquisition 
of the elements of a foreign language a great deal can be 
accomplished by processes of instinctive imitation, whereas 
in the study of literature everything belongs to the sphere 
of conscious reasoning and subjective taste and judgment. 


1 MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 
Wherever, therefore, a link may naturally be established 
between the foreign subject and the concepts already in the 
student’s mind, it cannot be lightly ignored. 

From this point of view I do not hesitate to maintain 
that, even if no organic connection existed between French 
and German literature on the one hand and English on the 
other, it would still be desirable to establish parallels or 
points of contrast wherever it could easily and naturally be 
done. But how far more fruitful a source for enriching 
our instruction and making it more real and effective have 
we at our command, where there really has been the closest 
mutual interrelation or, at least, the appearance of similar 
phenomena from similar facts and conditions. 

The three literatures primarily referred to—and the other 
western European literatures might easily be included— 
show, on the whole, fairly parallel lines of development 
from the times of their oldest inscriptions to the days of 
modern realism and symbolism. In spite of all the deep- 
seated national differences, the great movements have had 
much in common, as, for instance, the period of the popular 
epic, the rise of the ecclesiastic spirit, the age of the litera- 
ture of chivalry, the rise of the drama, the advent of the 
classical renaissance, the rule of a rationalistic formalism, 
the reaction of romanticism with its revival of the middle 
ages and of popular poetry, the modern era of realism, and 
- so forth. Not only educationally, but also scientifically, it 
would be wrong to have a student trace this broad move- 
ment in English literature and then again encounter it in 
French or German literature, without any reference to the 
causes for the likeness and unlikeness to prevent either from 
appearing merely arbitrary and accidental. 

The same is true of broad types of style in art, as the 
popular, the classicistic, the romantic, the realistic; or of 
poetic moods, as the anacreontic, the elegiac, the sentimental, 
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the pathetic; of the rise and character of typical literary 
forms, as the folk-song, the miracle play, the pseudo-classi- 
cal drama, the picaresque novel; and of the history of certain 
verse forms, as the alliterative verse, the sonnet, the ottava 
rima, the alexandrine,—and this list of elements that seem 
to demand comparison might be easily increased in many 
directions. 

The objection may be raised that, despite all similarity, 
these phenomena are not exactly the same in different litera- 
tures. Very true. So much the more, however, is it necessary 
to have reference to the ideas which the students already have 
formed concerning them. For if this is not done, the students, 
on account of the identity of the terminology used, will of 
necessity connect the same idea with the same terms. 

But aside from these broad parallels due to the relative 
unity in the medieval and modern civilization of Western 
Europe, there are between the literatures in question numer- 
ous points of actual contact and mutual influence. These 
international relations are but slightly mentioned in the ordi- 
nary histories of literature. They do not help to make 
German literature more attractive to the German student, or 
English literature more real to the English or American 
reader. But the case is very different where we deal with 
a ‘foreign’ literature. Here, I repeat, it is more than good 
pedagogy, it is the logical outcome of the situation, if we 
enter more fully into those phases of the foreign literature 
that, in giving or receiving, have been intimately connected 
with the student’s own. Let one example serve in place of 
many. In teaching German literature in a general survey 
course to Germans, it is questionable whether I should make 
any special reference to authors like Gessner or Kotzebue. 
But 1 certainly should, in some measure, describe the charac- 
ter of their work to American students, because, at the 
beginning of the 19th century, these authors were widely 
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read in this country and celebrated as great German authors, 
at a time when Schiller and Goethe were to the American 
public not much more than empty names. 

Fortunately, however, the principal points of contact 
between English, French, and German literature are not 
primarily in obscure places, but, on the contrary, especially 
as far as modern literature is concerned, between great writers 
and important works. We need only to mention the names 
of Marlowe, Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, Thompson, Pope, 
Goldsmith, Fielding, Sterne, Richardson, Ossian, Percy, Scott, 
Coleridge, Longfellow, Byron, Poe, Cooper, Emerson, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Whitman to bring to mind at once important inter- 
relations of English and German literature. The German 
teacher of German literature will make light of most of these 
links. Instead of making his task easier, they would make 
it harder. His students would be too unfamiliar with most 
of these English and American authors to derive much bene- 
fit from allusions to them. The same is more or less true of 
American or English teachers of English literature. They 
will place no more emphasis on these relations than seems 
absolutely necessary. Quite different, however, is the case 
of the American teacher of German literature. For him these 
interrelations must become exceedingly valuable adjuncts to 
his teaching, inasmuch as they tend to draw the foreign 
literature into closer connection with the student’s own 
literary life and experience. 

If I am correct in emphasizing the advantage, yea even 
the necessity of such a method, the question presents itself : 
Why has the educational importance of a comparative treat- 
ment in the teaching of a foreign literature not been definitely 
recognized in theory, nor in the practice of writing text- 
books? For neither in editions of individual authors, nor 
in manuals dealing with the general development of a foreign 
literature has this principle received adequate recognition. 
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One reason unquestionably is that the comparative study 
of literature itself, though by no means new as a method, 
has only relatively recently received a strong impetus in the 
direction of dealing systematically with the main problems 
of international literary relations. Many of the actual results 
obtained are, therefore, still unfamiliar and not easy of access. 
Besides, a great many problems are still unsolved or as good 
as unsolved, as far as accurate detailed investigations are 
concerned. 

Another reason for the evident neglect of this field in its 
application to the practical needs of teaching lies in the fact 
that the great majority of our text-books and manuals on 
German literature have been patterned rather too closely 
upon purely German sources, with too little regard for the 
difference of treatment that should follow from the neces- 
sarily different view-point of the reader. In strictly scientific 
works intended for specialists only, of course, no such con- 
cession would be required. In more popular works, however, 
intended for the cultured public in general, and in educa- 
tional books intended for foreign students I can only consider 
it as a serious mistake if careful attention is not paid to all 
those elements that can legitimately be used for making the 
foreign subject matter more real and for bringing it closer 
home to those who are forced to approach it from the outside. 

I, therefore, cannot consider it anything short of deplor- 
able that in an excellent and stately volume on the whole 
range of the history of German literature recently published 
by an English author for the English public an index of 
about 1,200 names contains only about five English names. 
In a more recent American volume on the German literature 
of the 19th century the proportion of English names that 
have found their way into the index is more satisfactory. 
But although in this work the unusual attempt has been 
made to represent the whole period from a rather foreign 
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point of view, the names of Byron, George Eliot and Whit- 
man, for instance, would be looked for in vain. Others, like 
Dickens, are found, but barely mentioned. 

But I have already greatly taxed your kindly patience 
and, in conclusion, will confine myself to the brief statement 
of a few practical considerations which to me seem to be the 
logical deductions from my line of thought and argument : 

(1) Teachers of a foreign literature should as much as 
possible be also intimate students of English literature, 
_ particularly in those portions of it which represent im- 
portant interrelations with or interesting parallels to the 
literary phenomena which they have to teach. Those of us 
who are of foreign birth and training should, besides, be 
especially careful to acquaint ourselves with those works of 
English or American literature which, though perhaps unim- 
portant from an international point of view, form the more 
or less general canon of reading of young Americans in 
connection with their English literature studies in school 
and college. 

(2) Students specializing in a foreign literature with a 
view of teaching should be urged to do at least a fair amount 
of work in English literature. For candidates for the degree 
of Ph. D. who have thesis and major work in a foreign 
literature, English literature should be emphasized as a 
desirable minor, unless the special nature of the student’s 
investigation work or his definite plans for the future should 
make another combination more desirable. 

(3) The American investigator in a foreign literature can 
find in the field of international literary relations a large 
number of interesting problems, for whose treatment he often 
possesses unusual personal qualifications and library facili- 
ties. A considerable amount of valuable work of this kind 
has been done in recent years, but a great deal more remains 
to be done, if we are gradually to construct the general his- 
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tory of English and American literary influence in the con- 
tinental countries of Europe and, vice versa, their influence in 
England and America. From a practical standpoint such 
results are particularly desirable in regard to the literatures 
of France or Germany, because they are far more generally 
taught than others. If a tendency toward arbitrary hap- 
hazard specialization has of late years often produced what 
the great German historian Lamprecht has quite recently 
deplored as “das planlos individualistische Forschen der 
letzten Jahrzehnte um des Forschens halber,”’ this no doubt 
is a field in which careful and strictly scholarly exploration 
is actually needed. 

May these Christmas wishes and holiday musings which 
I have presented to you to-night be received by you in the 
same spirit in which they have been given: As frank, but 
purely personal expressions of opinion and conviction. All 
I hope for them is careful consideration and severe but 
impartial criticism. But whatever their fate may be, I shall 
feel fully rewarded if the views expressed should in the least 
degree help to increase the ultimate usefulness of the work 
of this Association, even though, after careful consideration 
of the questions raised, the future development should not be 
in the path to which I have tried to point. 

May the deliberations upon which we are about to enter 
be productive of good for the Association! May the Asso- 
ciation in turn become an ever-increasing source of inspira- 
tion for all of its members ! 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


ADOPTED ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DECEMBER, 1903. 


I. 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America, 
Il. 


1. The object of this Association shall be the advancement 
of the study of the Modern Languages and their Literatures 
through the promotion of friendly relations among scholars, 
through the publication of the results of investigations by 
members, and through the presentation and discussion of 
papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shall be held at such 
place and time as the Executive Council shall from year to 
year determine. But at least as often as once in four years 
there shall be held a Union Meeting, for which some central 
point in the interior of the country shall be chosen. 


Itt. 


Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the 
Secretary and Treasurer may become a member on the pay- 
ment of three dollars, and may continue a member by the 
payment of the same amount each year. Any member, or 
any person eligible to membership, may become a life 
member by a single payment of forty dollars or by the 
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payment of fifteen dollars a year for three successive years. 
Distinguished foreign scholars may be elected to honorary 
membership by the Association on nomination by the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Iv. 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shall be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer; an Executive Council consisting of these six 
officers, the Chairmen of the several Divisions, and seven 
other members; and an Editorial Committee consisting of 
the Secretary of the Association (who shall be Chairman 
ex officio), the Secretaries of the several Divisions, and two 
other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall be elected 
by the Association, to hold office for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shall be 
chosen by the respective Divisions. 


4, The other officers shall be elected by the Association 
at a Union Meeting, to hold office until the next Union 
Meeting. Vacancies occurring between two Union Meetings 
shall be filled by the Executive Council. 


Vo 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer 
shall perform the usual duties of such officers. The Secretary 
shall, furthermore, have charge of the Publications of the 
Association and the preparation of the program of the annual 
meeting. 

2. The Executive Council shall perform the duties assigned 
to it in Articles II, ITI, IV, VII, and VIII ; it shall, more- 
over, determine such questions of policy as may be referred 
to it by the Association and such as may arise in the course 
of the year and call for immediate decision. 
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3. The Editorial Committee shall render such assistance 
as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications of the 
Association and preparing the annual program. 


VI. 


1. The Association may, to further investigation in any 
special branch of Modern Language study, create a Section 
devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annually by the Association. They shall 
form a standing committee of the Association, and may add 
to their number any other members interested in the same 


subject. 


VII. 


1. When, for geographical. reasons, the members from 
any group of States shall find it expedient to hold a separate 
annual meeting, the Executive Council may arrange with 
these members to form a Division, with power to call a 
meeting at such place and time as the members of the 
Division shall select ; but no Division meeting shall be held 
during the year in which the Association holds a Union 
Meeting. The expense of Division meetings shall be borne 
by the Association. The total number of Divisions shall not 
at any time exceed three. The present Division is hereby 
-continued. 

2. The members of a Division shall pay their dues to the 
Treasurer of the Association, and shall enjoy the same rights 
and privileges and be subject to the same conditions as other 
members of the Association. 

3. The officers of a Division shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary. The Division shall moreover, have power to 
create such committees as may be needed for its own busi- 
ness. The program of the Division meeting shall be prepared 
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by the Secretary of the Division in consultation with the 
Secretary of the Association. 


VIII. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any Union Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 
has received the approval of two-thirds of the members of 
the Executive Council, 
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MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


INCLUDING MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Adams, Edward Larrabee, Instructor in French and Spanish, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1118 8. University Ave. ] 
Adams, Warren Austin, Professor of German, Dartmouth College, Han- 

over, N. H. 

Adler Cyrus, Librarian, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Alden, Raymond Macdonald, Assistant Professor of English Literature 
and Rhetoric, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Allen, Edward A., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Allen, Philip Schuyler, Assistant Professor of German Literature, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [612 W. 60th Place. ] 

Almstedt, Hermann Benjamin, Assistant Professor of Germanic Language 
and Literature, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Armstrong, Edward C., Associate Professor of French, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Armstrong, Joseph L., Professor of English, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, Lynchburg, Va. [College Park, Va.] 

Arrowsmith, R., American Book Co., New York, N. Y. [Washington 
Square. ] 

Ashléman, Lorely Ada, Associate in French, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Il]. [5830 Washington Ave., Hyde 
Park Station. ] 


Averill, Elisabeth, Teacher of French and German, Concord High School, 


Concord, N. H. [42 N. Spring Street. ] 

Aviragnet, Elysée, Professor of Romance Languages, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

Ayer, Charles Carlton, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


Babbitt, Eugene H., Instructor in German, Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Babbitt, Irving, Assistant Professor of French, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [6 Kirkland Road. ] 
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Babcock, Earle Brownell, Chicago, Il. [307 E. 56th St.] 

Bacon, Edwin F., Instructor in French and German, State Normal School, 
Oneonta, N. Y. [52 East St.] 

Baillot, E. P., Professor of French, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Til. [718 Emerson St.] 

Baker, George Pierce, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [195 Brattle St.] 

Baker, Harry Torsey, Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [61 Oxford St.] 

Baker, Thomas Stockham, Professor of German, Jacob Tome Institute, 
Port Deposit, Md. 

Baldwin, Charles Sears, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [704 West Oregon St. ] 

Bargy, Henry, Tutor in the Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Barnes, Frank Coe, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Bartlett, Mrs. D. L., Baltimore, Md. [16 West Monument St. ] 

Bartlett, George Alonzo, Cambridge, Mass. [41 Beck Hall. ] 

Bassett, Ralph Emerson, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Batchelder, John D., Fellow by Courtesy, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Batt, Max, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D. 

Battin, Benjamin F., Professor of German, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Baur, William F., Instructor in German, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Beatley, James A., Master (German and Music), English High School, 
Boston, Mass. [11 Wabon St., Roxbury, Mass. ] 

de Beaumont, Victor, Instructor in the Romance Languages, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Becker, Ernest Julius, Instructor in English and German, Baltimore City 
College, Baltimore, Md. 

Becker, Henrietta K., Associate in German, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Belden, Henry Marvin, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Bell, Robert Mowry, Instructor in German, Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. [9 Hawthorn St.] 

Bernkopf, Anna Elise, Instructor in German, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
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Bernkopf, Margarete, Instructor in German, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 


Béthune, Baron de, Louvain, Belgium. [57 rue de la Station. ] 

Bevier, Louis, Jr., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Béziat de Bordes, A., Professor of Romance Languages, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Bierwirth, Heinrich Conrad, Assistant Professor of German, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [15 Avon St.] 

Bigelow, William Pingry, Associate Professor of German and Music, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Bishop, David Horace, Professor of English, University of Mississippi, 
University, Miss. 

Blackburn, Francis Adelbert, Associate Professor of the English Language, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [383 E. 56th St.] 

Blackwell, Robert Emory, President and Professor of English, Randolph- 
Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

Blau, Max F., Assistant Professor of German, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Bloombergh, A. A., Professor of Modern Languages, Lafayette College, 


Easton, Pa. 

Boll, Helene H., Instructor in German, Hillhouse High School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Bonnotte, Ferdinand A., Professor of Modern Languages, Western Mary- 
land College, Westminster, Md. 

Borgerhoff, J. L., Instructor in Romance Languages, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. [3020 Euclid Ave. ] 

Both-Hendriksen, Louise, Professor of the History of Arts and Lecturer in 
Literature, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. [150 Lefferts Place. ] 

Bothne, Gisle C. J., Professor of Greek and Scandinavian, Norwegian 
Luther College, Decorah, Ia. 

Boucke, Ewald A., Instructor in German, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [808 S. State St.] 


-Bourland, Benjamin Parsons, Professor of the Romance Languages, Western 


Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [11170 Euclid Ave.] 

Bowen, Benjamin Lester, Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. 

Bowen, Edwin W., Professor of Latin, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, 
Va. 

Bowen, James Vance, Professor of Foreign Languages, Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Agricultural College, Miss. 

Boysen, Johannes Lassen, Instructor in German, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. [112 Raynor St.] 

van Braam, P., Instructor in German, Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 
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Bradshaw, Sidney Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, 8. C. 

Brandon, Edgar Ewing, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Brant, Hermann Carl Georg, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Brédé, Charles F., Assistant Instructor in French, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. [3934 Pine St.] 

Brickner, Edwin 8., Instructor in English, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Briggs, Fletcher, Austin Teaching Fellow in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [3 Ellsworth Park. ] 

Briggs, Thomas H., Jr., Instructor in English, Eastern Illinois Normal 
School, Charleston, Il. 

Briggs, William Dinsmore, Instructor in English, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, O. [2662 Euclid Ave.] 

Bright, James Wilson, Professor of English Philology, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bristol, Edward N., Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. [29 West 
23d St. ] 

Bronk, Isabelle, Professor of the French Language and Literature, Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Bronson, Thomas Bertrand, Head of the Modern Language Department, 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Bronson, Walter C., Professor of English Literature, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Brooks, Maro Spalding, Head of Modern Language Department, Brookline 
High School, Brookline, Mass. [25 Waverley St.] 

Brooks, Neil C., Assistant Professor of German, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 

Brown, Arthur C. L., Assistant Professor of English, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [228 Langdon St. ] 

Brown, Calvin S., Professor of Romance Languages, University of Missis- 
sippi, University, Miss. 

Brown, Carleton F., Associate in English Philology, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Brown, Edward Miles, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. [The Auburn Hotel.] 

Erown, Frank Clyde, Associate Professor of English, Emory College, 
Oxford, Ga. 

Brown, Frederic Willis, Instructor in French, Collegiate Department, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Brownell, George Griffin, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 

Alabama, University, Ala. 
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Bruce, James Douglas, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Brugnot, Mrs. Alice Twight, Instructor in French, Academic Department, 
University School for Girls, Chicago, Ill. [22 Lake Shore Drive. ] 

Brumbaugh, Martin Grove, Professor of Pedagogy, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [3224 Walnut St.] 

Brun, Alphonse, Instructor in French, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [389 Ellery St.] 
Bruner, James Dowden, Associate Professor of Romance Languages and 
Literature, University of North Carolina, Chanel Hill, N. C. 
Brush, Murray Peabody, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Brusie, Charles Frederick, Principal, Mt. Pleasant Academy, Ossining, N. Y. 

Bryant, Frank F., Assistant Professor of English, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kas. [107 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. } 

Buchanan, Milton A., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Buck, Gertrude, Associate Professor of English, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Buckingham, Mary H., Boston, Mass. [96 Chestnut St. ] 

Burkhart, Oscar C., Instructor in German, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Burnet, Percy Bentley, Professor of Modern Languages, Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Ia. [1407 Sixth Ave. ] 

Burnett, Arthur W., Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. [29 West 
23d Si. ] 

Bush, Stephen H., Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Cabeen, Charles William, Professor of Romance Languages, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Callaway, Morgan, Jr., Professor of English, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. [1104 Guadalupe St. ] 

Cameron, Arnold Guyot, Professor of French, Princeton University, Prince- 

: ton, N. J. 

Campbell, Killis, Instructor in English, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
[312 W. 10th St.] 

Campion, John L., Teacher of English, Newman School, Hackensack, 
N. J. [370 W. 116th St., New York, N. Y.] 

Canby, Henry Seidel, Instructor in English, Sheffield Scientific School, 
New Haven, Conn. [77 Elm St.] 

Canfield, Arthur Graves, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [909 E. University Ave. ] 

Capen, Samuel Paul, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Collegiate 
Department, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
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Carnahan, David Hobart, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign, Il. 

Carpenter, Frederic Ives, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Tl]. [5533 Woodlawn Ave. ] 

Carpenter, George Rice, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Carpenter, William Henry, Professor of Germanic Philology, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 
Carr, Joseph William, Professor of English and Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. [353 Highland Ave. ] 
Carrington, Herbert D., Professor of German, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. [University Station. ] 

Carruth, W. H., Professor of the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Carson, Lucy Hamilton, Professor of English, Montana State Normal 
College, Dillon, Mont. 

Carson, Luella Clay, Professor of Rhetoric and American Literature, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Carteaux, Gustave A., Professor of the French Language, Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chamberlin, Willis Arden, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Denison University, Granville, O. 

Chandler, Frank Wadleigh, Professor of Literature and History, Poly- 
technic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. [22 Orange St.] 

Chapman, Henry Leland, Professor of English Literature, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Charles, Arthur M., Professor of German, Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind. 

Chase, Frank Herbert, Professor of English Literature, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. [1005 Chapin St.] 

Chase, George C., President and Professor of Psychology and Logic, Bates 
College, Lewiston, Me. 

Cheek, Samuel Robertson, Professor of Latin, Central University of 
Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 

Cheever, Louisa S., Instructor in English, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [Chapin House. ] 

Chenery, Winthrop Holt, Instructor in Romance Languages, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Child, Clarence Griffin, Assistant Professor of English, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4237 Sansom St. ] 

Churchill, George Bosworth, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Clark, J. Scott, Professor of the English Language, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. 
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Clark, Thatcher, Instructor in Spanish and French, U. 8. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. [Hotel Maryland. } 

Clark, Thomas Arkle, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Il. 

Clarke, Charles Cameron, Jr., Assistant Professor of French, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [254 
Bradley St.] 

Clary, 8. Willard, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. [120 Boylston St. ] 

Cloran, Timothy, Upper Alton, Il. 

Coar, John Firman, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cohn, Adolphe, Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Colin, Mrs. Thérése F., Associate Professor of French, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. [Box 293, College Hall.] 

Collins, George Stuart, Professor of Modern Languages and Literatures, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Collitz, Hermann, Professor of Comparative Philology and German, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Colville, William T., Carbondale, Pa. 

Colvia, Mrs. Mary Noyes, Dansville, N. Y. 

Comfort, William Wistar, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Compton, Alfred D., Tutor in English, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. [40 W. 126th St.) 

Conklin, Clara, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Cook, Albert S., Professor of the English Language and Literature, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. [219 Bishop St. ] 

Cook, Mabel Priscilla, Lexington, Mass. 

Cooper, Lane, Instructor in English, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
[120 Oak Ave. ] 

Cooper, William Alpha, Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal, [1111 Emerson St. ] 

Corwin, Robert Nelson, Professor of German, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn, [247 St. Ronan St.] 

Cox, John H., Professor of English Philology, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Crane, Thomas Frederick, Professor of the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Crawshaw, William Henry, Professor of English Literature, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Critchlow, Frank Linley, Instructor in Romance Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [156 Nassau St. ] 
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Croll, Morris W., Associate Editor of Lippincott’s Dictionary, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. [3733 Walnut St.] 

Cross, Wilbur Lucius, Professor of English, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [306 York St.] 

Crow, Charles Langley, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Crowell, Asa Clinton, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [345 Hope St.] 

Crowne, Joseph Vincent, Instructor in English, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Cunliffe, John William, Lecturer in English, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Curdy, Albert Eugene, Instructor in French, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [743 Yale Station. ] 

Curme, George Oliver, Professor of Germanic Philology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [2237 Sherman Ave. } 

Currell, William Spenser, Professor of English, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Va. 

Cutting, Starr Willard, Professor of German Literature, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [423 Greenwood Ave. ] 


Damon, Lindsay Todd, Associate Professor of Rhetoric, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Danton, George Henry, Charlottenburg-Berlin, Germany. [Pestalozzi- 
Strasse 94 rv. ] 

Darnall, Henry Johnston, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davidson, Charles, Cambridge, Mass. [16 Linnaean St. ] 

Davidson, Frederic J. A., Lecturer in Romance Languages, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada, [22 Madison Ave. ] 

Davies, William Walter, Professor of the German Language, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, O. 

Davis, Charles Gideon, Instructor in German, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill, [905 W. Green St. ] 

Davis, Edwin Bell, Professor of Modern Languages, Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J. [145 College Ave. } 

Dawson, Edgar, Professor of the English Language and Literature and 
of Political Science, Delaware College, Newark, Del. 

Deering, Robert Waller, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literature, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O, [76 Bellflower Ave. ] 

De Haan, Fonger, Associate Professor of Spanish, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Deister, John Louis, Professor of Latin, French, and German, Manual 
Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
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De Lagneau, Lea Rachel, Instructor in Romance Languages, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Demmon, Isaac Newton, Professor of English, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Denney, Joseph Villiers, Professor of Rhetoric and the English Language, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Diekhoff, Tobias J. C., Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [940 Greenwood Ave. ] 

Dike, Francis Harold, Instructor in Modern Languages, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Dippold, George Theodore, Brookline, Mass. [60 Greenough St. ] 

Dodge, Daniel Kilham, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Il. 

Dodge, Robert Elkin Neil, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [251 Langdon St. ] 

Doherty, David J., M. D., Chicago, Ill. [582 La Salle Ave. ] 

Doniat, Josephine C., Instructor in French and German, Lyons Township 
High School, La Grange, Ill. 

Douay, Gaston, Assistant Professor of French, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dow, Louis H., Professor of French, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Downer, Charles A., Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Drake, Benjamin M., Professor of English, Epworth University, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Dunlap, Charles Graham, Professor of English Literature, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Durand, Walter Yale, Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 


Eastman, Clarence Willis, Assistant Professor of German, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Easton, Morton William, Professor of English and Comparative Philology, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eaton, Mrs. Abbie Fiske, Redlands, Sax Bernardino Co., Cal. 

Edgar, Pelham, Professor of the French Language and Literature, Victoria 
College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Effinger, John Robert, Assistant Professor of French, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Elliott, A. Marshall, Professor of Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. [935 N. Calvert St.] 

Emerson, Oliver Farrar, Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [98 Wadena St., E. 
Cleveland, O.] 
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Eno, Arthur Llewellyn, Instructor in English, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Tl. 

Epes, John D., Professor of English, Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 

Erskine, John, Instructor in English, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Evans, M. Blakemore, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Ewart, Frank C., Professor of Romance Languages, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Fairchild, J. R., American Book Co., New York, N. Y. [Washington 
Square. 

Farley, Frank Edgar, Associate Professor of English, Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass. 

Farnsworth, William Oliver, Instructor in French, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Farr, Hollon A., Instructor in German, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
[170 Farnam Hall. 

Farrand, Wilson, Head Master, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 

Farrar, Thomas James, Professor of Modern Languages, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Faurot, Albert Alfred, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Racine College, Racine, Wis. 

Faust, Albert Bernhardt, Assistant Professor of German, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. [406 University Ave. ] 

Fay, Charles Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Tufts College, Tufts 
College, Mass. 

Ferrell, Chiles Clifton, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Ferren, Harry M., Head Teacher of German, High School, Allegheny, Pa. 

Few, William Preston, Professor of English, Trinity College, Durham, 
N.C. 

Fielder, Edwin W., Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, N. Y. [85 Fifth 
Ave.] 

Fife, Robert H., Jr., Professor of German, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. [240 College St.] 

Files, George Taylor, Professor of German, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
M 


e. 

Fitz-Gerald, John Driscoll, 2d, Tutor in the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Fitz-Hugh, Thomas, Professor of Latin, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Fletcher, Jefferson Butler, Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Fletcher, Robert Huntington, Hanover, N. H. 
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i Flom, George T., Professor of Scandinavian Languages and Literatures, 
‘" State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Florer, Warren Washburn, Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 
4 


Ann Arbor, Mich. [1108 Prospect St. ] 
Ford, J. D. M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 


Ei versity, Cambridge, Mass. [40 Avon Hill St.] 
Ford, R. Clyde, Professor of Modern Languages, State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
1 Fortier, Alcée, Professor of Romance Languages, Tulane University of 
k Louisiana, New Orleans, La. [1241 Esplanade Ave. ] 
Fossler, Lawrence, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb. 
§ Foster, Irving Lysander, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Foulet, Lucien, Associate Professor of French, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 
Fox, Charles Shattuck, North Cambridge, Mass. [24 Harris St.] 
Francke, Kuno, Professor of German Literature and Curator of the 
Germanic Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [2 
Berkeley Place]. 
Fraser, M. Emma N., Professor of Romance Languages, Elmira College, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Fraser, W. H., Professor of Italian and Spanish, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 
Froelicher, Hans, Professor of German, Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Fruit, John Phelps, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 
i Fuller, Harold DeW., Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [16 Claverly Hall.] 
Fuller, Paul, New York, N. Y. [P. O. Box 2559.] 
Fulton, Edward, Associate Professor of Rhetoric, University of Ilinois, 
Urbana, II. 
i Furst, Clyde B., Secretary of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


a Galloo, Eugénie, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, Uni- 
i versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 
q Galpin, Stanley L., Instructor in the Romance Languages, Amherst College, 


i Gardiner, John Hays, Associate Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [18 Grays Hall. ] 
Garnett, James M., Baltimore, Md. [1316 Bolton St.] 
Garrett, Alfred Cope, Philadelphia, Pa. [Logan Station. ] 
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Gauss, Christian Frederick, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. [428 Cherokee St. ] 

Gaw, Mrs. Ralph H., Topeka, Kas. [1321 Filmore St.] 

Gay, Lucy M., Assistant Professor of French, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [216 N. Pinckney St. ] 

Gayley, Charles Mills, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2403 Piedmont Ave. ] 

Geddes, James, Jr., Professor of Romance Languages, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gerig, John L., Instructor in Romance Languages, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Gerould, Gordon Hall, Preceptor of English, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Gillett, William Kendall, Professor of French and Spanish, New York 
University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Glen, Irving M., Professor of the English Language and Early English 
Literature, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [254 E. 9th St.] 

Goebel, Julius, Lecturer in Germanic Philology and Literature, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Goettsch, Charles, Assistant in German, University of Chicago, Chicago, 

Gould, William Elford, Fellow by Courtesy, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Grandgent, Charles Hall, Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [107 Walker St.] 

Gray, Charles Henry, Assistant Professor of English, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kas. [1311 Tennessee St. ] 

Greene, Herbert Eveleth, Collegiate Professor of English, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. [1019 St. Paul St.] 

Greenlaw, Edwin Almiron, Professor of English, Adelphi College, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Greenough, Chester Noyes, Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [7 Thayer Hall. ] 

Gregor, Leigh R., Lecturer on Modern Languages, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. [139 Baile St.] 

Griebsch, Max, Director, National German-American Teachers’ Seminary, 
558-568 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Griffin, James O., Professor of German, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
Stanford University, Cal. 

Griffin, Nathaniel Edward, Princeton, N. J. [14 N. Dod Hall.] 

Grimm, Karl Josef, Professor of Modern Languages, Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, Pa. 

Gronow, Hans Ernst, Chicago, Ill. [5717 Madison Ave.] 

Grossman, Edward A., New York, N. Y. [44 W. 838th St.] 
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Gruener, Gustav, Professor of German, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [Box 276, Yale Station. ] 

Grumbine, Harvey Carson, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Wooster, Wooster, O. 

Grummann, Paul H., Associate Professor of Germanic Languages, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [1930 Washington St. ] 

Guild, Thacher Howland, Instructor in Rhetoric, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [924 W. Illinois St.] 

Guitéras, Calixto, Professor of Spanish, Girard College and Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gummere, Francis B., Professor of English, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

Gutknecht, Louise L., Teacher of German, South Chicago High School, 
Chicago, Ill. [7700 Bond Ave., Windsor Park, Chicago. ] 


Haertel, Martin H., Assistant in German, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. [812 W. Johnson St.] 

Hagen, 8. N., Associate Editor, Worcester’s Dictionary, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[616 Bourse Building. } 

Hale, Edward E., Jr., Professor of English, Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Hall, John Lesslie, Professor of the English Language and Literature and 
of General History, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Ham, Roscoe James, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Hamill, Alfred E., Chicago, Ill. [2637 Prairie Ave.] 

Hamilton, George L., Instructor in French, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [538 Church St. ] 

Hamilton, Theodore Ely, Instructor in Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1001 8. Wright St., Champaign, IIl.] 

Hammond, Eleanor Prescott, Chicago, Ill. [360 I. 57 St., Hyde Park.] 

Handschin, Charles Hart, Professor of German, Miami University, 
Oxford, O. 

Haney, John Louis, Assistant Professor of English and History, Central 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanner, James Park, Jr., Professor of Modern Languages, Emory College, 
Oxford, Ga. 

Hansche, Maude Bingham, Teacher of German, Commercial High School 
for Girls, Broad and Green Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanscom, Elizabeth Deering, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. [17 Henshaw Ave. ] 

Hardy, Ashley Kingsley, Assistant Professor of German and Instructor in 
Old English, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
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Hare, James Alexander, Instructor in Modern Languages, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Hargrove, Henry Lee, Professor of English, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. [1305S. 8th St.] 

Harper, George McLean, Professor of English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Harris, Charles, Professor of German, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Harris, Launcelot Minor, Professor of English, College of Charleston, 
Charleston, 8. C. 

Harris, Martha Anstice, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Harrison, James Albert, Professor of Teutonic Languages, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Harrison, John Smith, Instructor in English, Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, O. 

Harrison, Thomas Perrin, Professor of English, Davidson College, David- 
son, N. C. 

Hart, Charles Edward, Professor of Ethics and Evidences of Christianity, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Hart, James Morgan, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hart, Walter Morris, Assistant Professor of English, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. [2255 Piedmont Ave. ] 

Hatfield, James Taft, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Hathaway, Charles Montgomery, Jr., Instructor in English, U. 8. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Hauhart, William Frederic, Instructor in German, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [905 W. Green St.] 

Hausknecht, Emil, Direktor, Reform-Realgymnasium, Kiel, Prussia, 
Germany. 

Heller, Otto, Professor of the German Language and Literature, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hempl, George, Professor of English Philology and General Linguistics, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1027 E. University 
Ave.] 

Henneman, John Bell, Professor of English, University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

Herford, Charles Harold, Professor in the University of Manchester, 
Manchester, England. 

Herrick, Asbury Haven, Cambridge, Mass. [61 Ellery St.] 

Hervey, Wm. Addison, Adjunct Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Heuser, Frederick W. J., Tutor in the Germanic Languages and Lit- 
eratures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [154 Hewes St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.] 

Hewett, Waterman T., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Heyd, Jacob Wilhelm, Instructor in German and French, State Normal 
School, Kirkville, Mo. 

Hibbard, Rachel, Teacher of German and English, High School, Marquette, 
Mich. [325 High St.] 

Hills, Elijah Clarence, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. [1111 Wood Ave. j 
Hinsdale, Ellen C., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Hobigand, Jules Adolphe, Ballou and Hobigand Preparatory School, 
Boston, Mass. [1022 Boylston St.] 

Hochdérfer, Karl Friedrich Richard, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. [62 E. Ward St.] 

Hodder, Mrs. Mary Gwinn, New York, N. Y. [40 W. 45th St.] 

Hodell, Charles Wesley, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Woman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

Hohlfeld, A. R., Professor of German, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. [145 W. Gilman St.] 

Holbrook, Richard Thayer, Tutor in the Romance Languages, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Holzwarth, Franklin James, Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. [3801 Waverly 
Ave. ] 

Horning, L. E., Professor of German and Old English, Victoria College, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoskins, John Preston, Assistant Professor of German, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. [22 Bank St.] 

Hospes, Mrs. Cecilia Lizzette, Teacher of German, McKinley High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. [8001 Lafayette Ave. ] 

House, Ralph Emerson, Professor of Modern Languages, evn d of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Howard, Albert A., Professor of Latin, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [12 Walker St.J 

Howard, William Guild, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [20 Holworthy Hall.] 

Howe, George M., Instructor in German, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
[57 CascadiJla Place]. 

Howe, Malvina A., Associate Principal, Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s 
School, Dayton, O. [513 W. 1st St.] 
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Howe, Thomas Carr, Professor of Germanic Languages, Butler College, 
University of Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind. [48 8. Audubon 
Road, Irvington. ] 

Howe, Will David, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Butler College, University of Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind. [377 
Audubon Road, Irvington. ] 

Hoyt, Prentiss Cheney, Assistant Professor of English, Clark College, 
Worcester, Mass. [940 Main St.] 

Hubbard, Rev. Charles Francis, Minneapolis, Minn. [527 Fifth Ave., 
8. E.] 

Hubbard, Frank G., Professor of the English Language, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Hudnall, Richard Henry, Professor of English, History, and Spanish, 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, Blacksburg, Va. 

Hulme, William Henry, Professor of English, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. [48 Mayfield St.] 

Hume, Thomas, Professor of English Literature, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Hunt, Theodore Whitefield, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Hurlbut, Byron Satterlee, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. [382 Quincy St.] 

Hyde, James H., Fédération de |’ Alliance Francaise, New York, N. Y. 
[120 Broadway. ] 


Ibbotson, Joseph Darling, Jr., Professor of English Literature and Anglo- 
Saxon, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Iigen, Ernest, Assistant Professor of German, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 


Jack, Albert E., Professor of English, Lake Forest University, Lake 
Forest, Ill. 

von Jagemann, H. C. G., Professor of Germanic Philology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [113 Walker St.] 

James, Arthur W., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Jenkins, T. Atkinson, Associate Professor of French Philology, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [488 E. 54th Place. 

Jessen, Karl D., Associate in German Literature, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Jodocius, Albert, Delancey School, Philadelphia, Pa, [1420 Pine St. ] 

Johnson, Henry, Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin Callege, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 
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Johnston, Oliver M., Associate Professor of Romanic Languages, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Jonas, J. B. E., Assistant Professor of German, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Jones, Everett Starr, Instructor in Modern Languages, Jacob Tome Insti- 
tute, Port Deposit, Md. 

Jones, Harrie Stuart Vedder, Assistant in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [111 Hammond &t.] 

Jones, Jessie Louise, Assistant Professor of German, Lewis Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jones, Richard, Professor of English Literature, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Jordan, Daniel, Instructor in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Jordan, Mary Augusta, Professor of English, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [Hatfield House. ] 

Josselyn, Freeman M., Jr., Professor of Romance Languages, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

Joynes, Edward S., Professor of Modern Languages, South Carolina College, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Kagan, Josiah M., Instructor in German, Roxbury High School, Roxbury, 
Mass. [19 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. } 

Karsten, Gustaf E., Acting Professor of German, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, II. 

Keidel, George Charles, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Kent, Charles W., Professor of English Literature, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Keppler, Emil A. C., Instructor in German, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. [220 W. 107th St.] 

Kern, Paul Oskar, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Kerr, William Alexander Robb, Professor of Romance Languages, Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kinard, James Pinckney, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Kind, John Louis, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

King, Robert Augustus, Professor of French and German, Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Kip, Herbert Z., Adjunct Professor of German, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Kirchner, Elida C., Instructor in German, Central High School, St. Louis, 
Mo. [1211 N. Grand Ave. ] 

Kittredge, George Lyman, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [8 Hilliard St.] 

Klaeber, Frederick, Professor of English Philology, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

von Klenze, Camillo, Associate Professor of German Literature, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Klopsch, O. P., Head Teacher of German, Peoria High School, Peoria, Ill. 
[215 St. James St. ] 

Knoepfler, J. B., Professor of German, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar 
Falls, Ia. 

Koren, William, Instructor in French, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Krapp, George Philip, Instructor in English, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Kroeh, Charles F., Professor of Languages, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Krowl, Harry C., Instructor in English, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Kueffner, Louise Mallinskrodt, Professor of German, Lombard College, 
Galesburg, Il. 

Kuersteiner, Albert Frederick, Professor of Romance Languages, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Kuhns, Oscar, Professor of Romance Languages, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Kullmer, Charles Julius, Instructor in German, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kurrelmeyer, William, Instructor in German, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Lamaze, Edouard, Dean of the Languages Department, International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 

Lambert, Marcus Bachman, Teacher of German, Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. [252 Madison St.] 

Lang, Henry R., Professor of Romance Philology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [Box 244, Yale Station. ] 

Lange, Alexis Frederick, Professor of English and Scandinavian Philology, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2629 Haste St.] 

Langley, Ernest F., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

Lathrop, Adele, Instructor, Horace Mann School, W. 120th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Law, Robert A., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [30 Irving St.] 
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Lawrence, William Witherle, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Learned, Marion Dexter, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Le Daum, Henry, Instructor in French, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia. 

Le Duc, Alma de L., Assistant Professor of French and Spanish, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Lehmann, Gottfried, Assistant in German, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. [821 State St. ] 

Leonard, Arthur Newton, Professor of German, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Leonard, Jonathan, Sub-Master (French), English High School, Somer- 
ville, Mass. [Sandwich, Mass. ] 

Lessing, Otto Eduard, Marquartstein, Ober-Bayern, Germany. 

Levi, Moritz, Junior Professor of French, University of Michigan, Ann 

. Arbor, Mich. [1029 Vaughn St.] 

Lewis, Charlton M., Professor of English Literature, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Lewis, Edwin Herbert, Professor of English, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Lewis, Edwin Seelye, Professor of Romance Languages, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 

Lewis, Mary Elizabeth, Adviser of Women, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo. [Read Hall.] 

Lewis, Orlando Faulkland, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
Maine, Orono, Me. 

Liberma, Marco F., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Lieder, Frederick William Charles, Austin Teaching Fellow in German, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [39 Holyoke House. ] 

Lincoln, George, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Logeman, Henry, Professor of English Philology, University of Ghent, 
Ghent, Belgium. [343 boulevard des Hospices. ] 

Loiseaux, Louis Auguste, Adjunct Professor of the Romance Languages 
and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Lombard, Mary Joy, Instructor in French, Michigan State Normal saat 
Ypsilanti, Mich. [130 College Place. ] 

Longden, Henry B., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Lowes, John Livingston, Professor of English, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Lutz, Frederick, Professor of Modern Languages and Acting Professor of 
Latin, Albion College, Albion, Mich. . 

Lyman, Albert Benedict, M. D., Baltimore, Md. [504 Sharp St.] 
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Macarthur, John R., Professor of English, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Mesilla Park, New Mex. 

McBryde, John McLaren, Jr., Professor of English, Sweet Briar Institute, 
Amherst, Va. 

MacClintock, William D., Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. [5629 Lexington Ave. ] 

McClumpha, Charles Flint, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

McIlwaine, Henry Read, Professor of English and History, Hampden- 
Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney, Va. 

Macine, John, Professor of French and Spanish, University of North 
Dakota, University, N. D. 

McKenzie, Kenneth, Assistant Professor of Italian, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

McKibben, George F., Professor of Romance Languages, Denison Uni- 

versity, Granville, O. 

McKnight, George Harley, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and the English 
Language, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

McLean, Charlotte F., Teacher of Modern Languages, Linden Hall, Lititz, 
Lancaster Co., Pa. 
MacLean, George Edwin, President, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ta. 
McLouth, Lawrence A., Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
MacMechan, Archibald, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. 8S. 

Magee, Charles Moore, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Conshohocken, Pa. ] 

Magill, Edward Hicks, New York, N. Y. [The Gardner, 128 W. 43d St.] 

Manly, John Matthews, Professor and Head of the Department of English, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Manthey-Zorn, Otto, Instructor in German, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. [508 Sterling Ave. ] 

March, Francis Andrew, Professor of the English Language and of Com- 
parative Philology, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Marcou, Philippe Belknap, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [42 Garden St. ] 

Marden, Charles Carroll, Professor of Spanish, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 

Marin La Meslée, A., Civilian Instructor in French, U. 8. Military Aca- 
demy, West Point, N. Y. 

Marsh, Arthur Richmond, Cambridge, Mass. [53 Garden St.] 

Marsh, George Linneus, Instructor in English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [Box 2, Faculty Exchange. } 
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Martin, Percy Alvin, Professor of French, Whittier College, Whittier, 
Cal. [737 Rampart St., Los Angeles, Cal. ] 

Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr., The Evening Post, New York, N. Y. 

Matthews, Brander, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. [681 West End Ave. ] 

Matzke, John E., Professor of Romanic Languages, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Maynadier, Gustavus H., Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [49 Hawthorn St. ] 

Mead, William Edward, Professor of the English Language, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 

Meisnest, Frederick William, Instructor in German, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. [302 Murray St.] 

Mensel, Ernst Heinrich, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Meyer, Edward Stockton, Associate Professor of German, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. [94 Glenpark Place. ] 

Milhau, Marie-Louise, Lecturer in Modern Languages, Royal Victoria 
College, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Miller, Daniel Thomas, Professor of Languages, Brigham Young College, 


Logan, Utah. 
Mims, Edwin, Professor of English Literature, Trinity College, Durham, 
N. C. 


Moore, Alfred Austin, Instructor in Romance Languages, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Moore, Hamilton Byron, Head of the Department of English, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, Ind. [2223 N. Delaware St. ] 

Moore, Robert Webber, Professor of German, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y. 

Morley, Sylvanus Griswold, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Morrill, Clarence B., Instructor in English, University of Michigan, Ann 

_ Arbor, Mich. 

Morrill, Georgiana Lea, Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [251 Langdon St.] 

Morris, Edgar Coit, Professor of English, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. [737 8. Crouse Ave. ] 

Morris, John, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Morton, Asa Henry, Professor of Romance Languages, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Morton, Edward P., Assistant Professor of English, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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Mott, Lewis F., Professor of the English Language and Literature, College 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Muenter, Erich, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [63 Oxford St.] 

Mulfinger, George A., Teacher of German, South Division High School, 
Chicago, Ill. [112 Seeley Ave. ] 


Nash, Bennett H., Boston, Mass. [252 Beacon St. ] 

Neff, Theodore Lee, Instructor in French, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Til. 

Neilson, William Allan, Adjunct Professor of English, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Nelson, Clara Albertine, Professor of French, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, O. 

Newcomer, Alphonso Gerald, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Newcomer, Charles Berry, Instructor in Greek and Latin, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1227 Washtenaw Ave. ] 

Newell, William Wells, Editor of The Journal of American Folklore, 54 
Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Newton, Walter Russell, Instructor in German, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 

Nichols, Edwin Bryant, Professor of Romance Languages, Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, O. 

Nitze, William Albert, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Noble, Charles, Professor of the English Language and Rhetoric, Iowa 
College, Grinnell, Ia. [1110 West St.] 

von Noé, Adolf Carl, Instructor in German, University of Chicago, Chicago, 

Nollen, John 8., Professor of German, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Norris, Clarence Elnathan, Instructor in German, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Northup, Clark S., Assistant Professor of the English Language and Liter- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [107 College Place. ] 


Ogden, Philip, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

d’Oleire, E., Triibner’s Buchhandlung, Miinsterplatz 9, Strassburg i. E., 
Germany. 

Oliver, Thomas Edward, Professor of Romanic Languages, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 

Olmsted, Everett Ward, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. [730 University Ave. ] 
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Opdycke, Leonard Eckstein, New York, N. Y. [117 E. 69th St.] 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor, Jr., Preceptor in English, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. [39 University Pl.] 

Osthaus, Carl W. F., Associate Professor of German, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Ott, John Henry, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the Northwestern University, Watertown, Wis. 

Owen, Edward T., Professor of the French Language and Literature, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Padelford, Frederick Morgan, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. [University 
Station. ] 

Page, Curtis Hidden, Lecturer in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Palmer, Arthur Hubbell, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [251 Lawrence St. ] 

Palmer, Philip M., Instructor in German, Lehigh University, So. Bethle- 
hem, Pa. [34 N. New St.] 

Pancoast, Henry Spackman, Teacher of English Literature, Springside 
School, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. [267 E. Johnson St., 
Germantown, Pa. ] 

Paton, Lucy Allen, London, England [care of J. 8. Morgan & Co. ]. 

Pearson, Calvin Wasson, Harwood Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Peck, Mary Gray, Instructor in English, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Peet, Mrs. Julia Dumke, Instructor in German, Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
I. 

Pellissier, Adeline, Instructor in French, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [32 Crescent St. ] 

Penn, Henry C., Professor of English, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Penniman, Josiah Harmar, Professor of English Literature, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perrin, Ernest Noél, Instructor in English, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Perrin, Marshall Livingston, Professor of Germanic Languages, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 

Petersen, Kate O., Brooklyn, N. Y. [91 Eighth Ave.] 

Phelps, William Lyon, Professor of English Literature, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [Yale Station.] 

Pietsch, Karl, Associate Professor of Romance Philology, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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Plimpton, George A., Ginn & Co., New York, N. Y. [70 Fifth Ave.] 

Poland, Herbert T., Roxbury, Mass. [73 Crawford St.] 

Poll, Max, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. [280 McCormick Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. ] 

Pope, Paul Russell, Instructor in German, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. [518 Stewart Ave. ] 

Potter, Albert K., Associate Professor of the English Language, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. [220 Waterman St. ] 
Potter, Murray A., Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [191 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. ] 
Prettyman, Cornelius William, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Priest, George M., Instructor in German, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Primer, Sylvester, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. [2709 Rio Grande St. ] 

Prince, John Dyneley, Professor of Semitic Languages, Columbia Univ- 
versity, New York, N. Y. ([Sterlington, Rockland Co., N. Y.] 

Prokosch, Edward, Instructor in German, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
I. 

Pugh, Anne L., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Putnam, Edward Kirby, Stanford University, Cal. 

Putzker, Albin, Professor of German Literature, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Quinn, Arthur Hobson, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Raggio, Andrew Paul, Assistant in French and Spanish, Central High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. [3952 Delmar Boulevard. ] 

Rambeau, A., Director of Foreign Language Instruction, Manual Training 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. [1302 Troost Ave. ] 

Ramsey, Marathon Montrose, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Rankin, James Walter, Instructor in English, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. [14 Sumner St., Cambridge, Mass. ) 

Ransmeier, John C., Professor of German, Trinity College, Durham, 
N.C. 

Ravenel, Mrs. Florence Leftwich, Ravenscroft, Asheville, N. C. 

Read, William Alexander, Professor of English, Louisiana State Univ- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. 

Reed, Edward Bliss, Assistant Professor of English Literature, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. [Yale Station. ] 

Reeves, Charles Francis, Seattle, Wash. [University Station. ] 
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Reeves, William Peters, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 

Reinecke, Charlotte, Instructor in German, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

Remy, Arthur Frank Joseph, Instructor in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Rennert, Hugo Albert, Professor of Romanic Languages and Literatures, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4232 Chestnut St. ] 

Reuther, Frieda, Instructor in German, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
(Ridgeway, Wellesley. ] 

Reynolds, Minna Davis, Instructor in English, Miss Russell’s School, 1205 
N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

Rhoades, Lewis A., Professor of the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Rice, Carl Cosmo, Lincoln, Neb. [1201 Belmont Ave. ] 

Richardson, Henry B., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Riemer, Guido Carl Leo, Professor of Modern Languages, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Robertson, Luanna, Dean of Girls and Head of the German Department, 
High School of the School of Education of the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [Kelly Hall, University of Chicago. ] 

Robinson, Fred Norris, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Longfellow Park. ] 

Roedder, Edwin Carl, Assistant Professor of German Philology, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Root, Robert Kilburn, Instructor in English, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Rosenbach, Abraham 8. W., Philadelphia, Pa. [1505 N. 15th St.] 

Roy, Rev. James, Niagara Falls, N. Y. [Station A.] 

Rumsey, Olive, Instructor in the English Language and Literature, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. [53 Crescent St.] 

Ruutz-Rees, Caroline, Principel, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. 


de Salvio, Alphonso, Instructor in Romance Languages, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. [608 Church St.] 

Sampson, Martin Wright, Professor of English, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. [403 8S. College Ave. ] 

Saunders, Mrs. Mary J. T., Professor of Modern Languages, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. [College Park, Va. ] 

Saunderson, George W., Principal of the Saunderson School of Expression 
and Seattle School of Oratory, Seattle, Wash. [Holyoke Block. ] 

Scharff, Violette Eugénie, Instructor in French, Morris High School, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Schelling, Felix E., Professor of English Literature, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. [College Hall, University of Pennsylvania. ] 

Schilling, Hugo Karl, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2316 Le Conte Ave. ] 

Schinz, Albert, Associate Professor of French Literature, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Schlenker, Carl, Assistant Professor of German, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. [312 Union St., 8. E.] 

Schmidt, Friedrich Georg Gottlob, Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 

versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Schmidt, Gertrud Charlotte, Teacher of German, Miss Wright’s School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Schmidt, Mrs. Violet Jayne, Wellesville, Allegany Co., N. Y. 

Schmidt-Wartenburg, Hans, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Schneider, John Philip, Professor of English, Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, O. [63 Chestnut Ave. ] 

Schofield, William Henry, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [23 Claverly Hall. ] 

Scholl, John William, Instructor in German, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [1017 Vaughn St.] 

Schiitze, Martin, Associate Instructor in German, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 

Schwill, Rudolph, Instructor in the Spanish Language and Literature, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [90 Yale Station. ] 

Scott, Charles Payson Gurley, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Scott, Fred Newton, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich, [1351 Washtenaw Ave. ] 

Scott, Mary Augusta, Professor of English, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [123 Elm St.] 

Scripture, Edward Wheeler, Berlin, Germany. 

Sechrist, Frank Kleinfelter, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. [934 Clark St.] 

Segall, Jacob Bernard, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Maine, Orono, Me. 

Semple, Lewis B., Teacher of English, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. [825 Marcy Ave. ] 

Severy, Ernest E., Headmaster, Severy School, Nashville, Tenn. [121 
Vauxhall St. ] 

Shackford, Martha Hale, Instructor in English, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Mass. [18 Abbott St.] 

Shannon, Edgar Finley, Associate Professor of English and Modern 

Languages, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. [15 Duncan 

Ave. ] 
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Sharp, Robert, Professor of English, Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, La. 

Shaw, James Eustace, Associate in Italian, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Shearin, Hubert Gibson, Professor of English, Kentucky University, 
Lexington, Ky. [222 Rand Ave. ] 

Sheldon, Edward Stevens, Professor of Romance Philology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [11 Francis Ave. ] 

Shepard, William Pierce, Professor of Romance Languages, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Sherman, Lucius A., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Sherzer, Jane, Franklin, O. 

Shilluk, Anna Felicia, Senior German Teacher, East Minneapolis High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. [12 Florence Court, University Ave., 
8. 

Shipley, George, Editor of The Baltimore American, Baltimore, Md. [Uni- 
versity Club. ] 

Shumway, Daniel Bussier, Assistant Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sills, Kenneth Charles Morton, Tutor in English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Simonds, William Edward, Professor of English Literature, Knox College, 
Galesburg, Tl. 

Simonton, James 8., Professor Emeritus of the French Language and 
Literature, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Skinner, Macy Millmore, Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Skinner, Prescott O., Instructor in Romance Languages, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Sloane, Thomas O’Conor, Consulting Engineer and Chemist, New York, 
N. Y. [76 William St. ] 

Smith, C. Alphonso, Professor of the English Language, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Smith, Herbert A., Lake Waccabuc, N. Y. 

Smith, Homer, Professor of English, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 

Smith, Hugh Allison, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [504 Madison St. ] 

Smith, Kirby Flower, Professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Smith, Lucy Elizabeth, Professor of the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
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Snow, William Brackett, Master (French), English High School, Boston, 
Mass 


Snyder, Henry Nelson, President and Professor of English Literature, 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Spanhoofd, Arnold Werner, Director of German Instruction in the High 
Schools, Washington, D. C. [1716 17th St., N. W.] 

Spanhoofd, Edward, Head of Department of Modern Languages, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. 

Speranza, Carlo Leonardo, Professor of Italian, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. [1185 Lexington Ave. ] 

Spieker, Edward Henry, Associate Professor of Greek and Latin, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. [915 Edmondson Ave. } 

Spingarn, Joel Elias, Adjunct Professor of Comparative Literature, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

Stearns, Clara M., Chicago, Ill. [5813 Madison Ave. ] 

van Steenderen, Frederic C. L., Professor of French, Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Stempel, Guido Hermann, Associate Professor of Comparative Philology, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. [400 E. 2nd St. ] 

Sterling, Susan Adelaide, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [109 W. Washington Ave. ] 

Stewart, Morton Collins, Cambridge, Mass. [22 Mt. Auburn St. ] 

Stoddard, Francis Hovey, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
[22 West 68th St.] 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar, Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [83 Felton Hall. ] 

Straffin, Elsie Marion, Teaching Fellow in English, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. [16 Cooke St.] 

Strauss, Louis A., Assistant Professor of English, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sturtevant, Albert Morey, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [16 Divinity Hall.] 

Swearingen, Grace Fleming, Professor of English, Blackburn College, 
Carlinville, Ill. 

Swiggett, Glen Levin, Professor of Modern Languages, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Sykes, Frederick Henry, Professor and Director of Extension Teaching, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Sypherd, Wilbur Owen, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [22 

Prescott St. ] 


Tatlock, John S. P., Instructor in English, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [701 S. Ingalls St.] 
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Taylor, George Coffin, Instructor in the English Language, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Col. [542 Arapahoe St.] 

Taylor, Lucien Edward, Boston, Mass. [200 Dartmouth St. ] 

Taylor, Robert Longley, Assistant Professor of French, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Thayer, Harvey W., Instructor in German, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Thieme, Hugo Paul, Assistant Professor of French, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [1209 E. University Ave. ] 

Thomas, Calvin, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. ? 

Thomas, May, Professor of English Literature, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, O. [Box 213.] 

Thorndike, Ashley Horace, Professor of English ‘Literature, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Il. 

Thurber, Charles H., Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. [29 Beacon St.] 

Thurber, Edward Allen, New York, N. Y. [115 W. 71st St.] 

Tibbals, Kate Watkins, Instructor in English, Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 

Tilden, Frank Calvin, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. [201 Water St.] 

Tisdel, Frederick Monroe, President of the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Todd, Henry Alfred, Professor of Romance Philology, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Todd, T. W., Professor of German, Washburn College, Topeka, Kas. 

Tolman, Albert Harris, Assistant Professor of English Literature, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Tombo, Rudolf, Jr., Adjunct Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [619 W. 138th 
St.] 

Tombo, Rudolf, Sr., Tutor in German, Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y. [825 W. 124th St.] 

Toy, Walter Dallam, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 

© University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Trent, William Peterfield, Professor of English Literature, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [279 W. 71st St.] 

Trueblood, Ralph Waldo, Assistant in Chemistry, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 

Truscott, Frederick W., Professor of Germanic Languages, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Tufts, James Arthur, Professor of English, Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
N. H. 

Tupper, Frederick, Jr., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
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Tupper, James Waddell, Philadelphia, Pa. [616 Bourse Building. ] 
Turk, Milton Haight, Professor of Rhetoric and the English Language and 
Literature, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. [678 Main St.] 
Turrell, Charles Alfred, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 

Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 
Tuttle, Edwin Hotchkiss, New Haven, Conn. [217 Mansfield St. ] 
Tweedie, William Morley, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Mount Allison College, Sackville, N. B. 


Underwood, Charles Marshall, Jr., South Dennis, Mass. 
Utter, Robert Palfrey, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [43 Grays 
Hall.] 


Vance, Hiram Albert, Professor of English, University of Nashville, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. [19 Maple St.] 

Viles, George B., Assistant Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. [229 W. Eleventh 
Ave. 

Vogel, Frank, Professor of Modern Languages, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Vos, Bert John, Associate Professor of German, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Voss, Ernst Karl Johann Heinrich, Professor of German Philology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [218 W. Gilman St.] 


Wahl, George Moritz, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Wallace, Malcolm William, Lecturer in English, University College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Walz, John Albrecht, Assistant Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [134 Hilliard 
St.] 

Warren, Frederick Morris, Professor of Modern Languages, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Wauchope, George Armstrong, Professor of English, South Carolina 
College, Columbia, §. C. 

Weber, Hermann J., Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [19 Wendell St. ] 

Weber, William Lander, Professor of English, Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 

Webster, Kenneth G. T., Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [19 Ash St.] . 

Weeks, Raymond, Professor of Romance Languages, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 
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Wells, John Edwin, Professor of English Literature, Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio. 

Wendell, Barrett, Professor of English, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [18 Grays Hall.] 

Werner, Adolph, Professor of the German Language and Literature, College 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [339 W. 29th St.] 

Wernicke, Paul, State College of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Wesselhoeft, Edward Carl, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

West, Henry Skinner, Principal and Professor of English, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

West, Henry T., Professor of German, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 

Weston, George B., Instructor in French, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. 

Weygandt, Cornelius, Assistant Professor of English, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wharey, James Blanton, Professor of English, Southwestern Presbyterian 
University, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Whitaker, L., Professor of the English Language and Literature, North- 
east Manual Training School, Philadelphia, Pa. [1111 Howard St.] 

White, Alain C., New York, N. Y. [560 Fifth Ave.] 

White, Horatio Stevens, Professor of German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [29 Reservoir St.] 

Whiteford, Robert N., Head Instructor in English Literature, High School, 
Peoria, U1. 

Whitelock, George, Counselior at Law, Baltimore, Md. [1407 Continental 
Trust Building. ] 

Whitney, Marian P., Teacher of Modern Languages, Hillhouse High 
School, New Haven, Conn, [227 Church St. ] 

Whittem, Arthur Fisher, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [23 Woodbridge St. } 

Wightman, John Roaf, Professor of Romance Languages, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, O. 

Wilkens, Frederick H., Assistant Professor of German, New York Univer- 
sity, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Wilkins, E. H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [58 Kirkland St. ] 

Williams, Grace Sara, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Wilson, Charles Bundy, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Winchester, Caleb Thomas, Professor of English Literature, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 
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Winkler, Max, Professor of the German Language and Literature, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wood, Francis Asbury, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Wood, Henry, Professor of German, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. [109 North Ave., W.] 

Woods, Charles F., Colorado Springs, Col. [6 Boulder Crescent. } 

Woodward, B. D., Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Worden, J. Perry, Instructor in German, Central High School, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Wright, Arthur Silas, Professor of Modern Languages, Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 

Wright, Charles Baker, Professor of English Literature and Rhetoric, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Wright, Charles Henry Conrad, Assistant Professor of French, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [7 Buckingham St. ] 

Wright, Maurice E., Professor of German and French, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pa. 

Wylie, Laura Johnson, Professor of English, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 


Young, Bert Edward, Adjunct Professor of Romance Languages, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Young, Mary V., Professor of Romance Languages, Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 

Young, Stark, Assistant in English, University of Mississippi, University, 
Miss. 


Zlanowicz, Casimir Douglass, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


[18 Crescent St. ] 
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LIBRARIES 
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Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library. 

Aurora, N. Y.: Wells College Library. 

Austin, Texas: Library of the University of Texas. 

Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Library of the Peabody Institute. 

Baltimore, Md.: Woman’s College Library. 

Beloit, Wis.: Beloit College Library. 

Berkeley, Cal.: Library of the University of California. 

Berlin, Germany : Englisches Seminar der Universitit Berlin. [Dorothe- 
enstrasse 94] 

Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Library. 

Boston, Mass.: Public Library of the City of Boston. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: The Buffalo Public Library. 

Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Radcliffe College Library. 

Chapel Hill, N. C.: Library of the University of North Carolina. 

Charlottesville, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia. 

Chicago, Ill.: The General Library of the University of Chicago. 

Chicago, Ill.: The Newberry Library. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Library of the University of Cincinnati. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Adelbert College Library, 

Collegeville, Pa.: Ursinus College Library. 

Columbia, Mo.: Library of the University of Missouri. 

Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Library. 

Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Library. 

Detroit, Mich.: The Public Library. 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library. 
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Giessen, Germany : Die Grossherzogliche Universitiits-Bibliothek. 

Greensboro, Ala.: Library of Southern University. 

Hartford, Conn.: Watkinson Library. 

Iowa City, Iowa: Library of State University of Iowa. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library. 

Lincoln, Neb.: State University of Nebraska Library. 

London, England : London Library. [St. James Sq., 8. W.] 

Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Library. 

Middlebury, Vt.: Middlebury College Library. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Library. 

Munich, Germany: Kénigl. Hof- und Staats Bibliothek. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library. 

New Orleans, La.: Library of the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College. 
[1220 Washington Ave. ] 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia University Library. 

New York, N. Y.: The New York Public Library (Astor, Lenox, and 
Tilden Foundations). [40 Lafayette Place]. 

Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College Library. 

Painesville, O.: Library of Lake Erie College. 

Paris, France: Bibliothéque de |’ Université 4 la Sorbonne. 

Peoria, Il].: Peoria Public Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Pittsburg, Pa.: Carnegie Library. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vasear College Library. 

Princeton, N. J.: Library of Princeton University. 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Library. [32 Snow St.] 

Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester. [Prince St. ] 

Rock Hill, 8. C.: Winthrop Normal and Industrial College Library. 

Sacramento, Cal.: State Library of California. 

Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington Library. 

South Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Library. 

Springfield, Ohio: Wittenberg College Library. 

Stanford University, Cal.: Leland Stanford Jr. University Library. 

Urbana, Ill.: Library of the University of Illinois. [University Station. ] 

Washington, D. C.: Library of Supreme Council of 33d Degree. [433 
Third Street, N. W.] 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Reading Room Library. 

West Point, N. Y.: Library of the U. S. Military Academy. 

Williamstown, Mass.: Williams College Library. 

Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Library. 
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Grazrapio I. Ascout, Milan, Italy. 

K. von Bauver, University of Leipsic. 
Henry Braviey, Oxford, England. 

Axors L. Branpi, University of Berlin. 

W. Braune, University of Heidelberg. 
Sopuus BuaaeE, University of Christiania. 
Kownrap Burpacu, University of Berlin. 
WENDELIN Forster, University of Bonn. 
F. J. Furnrvaxz, London, England. 
Gustav GroBER, University of Strasburg. 
B. P. Haspev, University of Bucharest. 
RicHarD HEINZEL, University of Vienna. 
Orto JESPERSEN, University of Copenhagen. 
Fr. KivGe, University of Freiburg. 
MENENDEZ PELAyo, Madrid. 
Pavut MEYER, Collage de France. 

W. Meyer-Lisxe, University of Vienna. 
Jacos Minor, University of Vienna. 
James A. H. Murray, Oxford, England. 
MussariA, University of Vienna. 
ARTHUR Napizr, University of Oxford. 
Fritz NeuMANN, University of Heidelberg. 
NorEEN, University of Upsala. 

H. Pavt, University of Munich. 

F. Yorx PoweEtu, University of Oxford. 
Pio RasnA, Florence, Italy. 

AvcGust SAvER, University of Prague. 

J. Scurprer, University of Vienna. 

H. Scuucuart, University of Graz. 

Ericu Scumipt, University of Berlin. 
Epvarp Sievers, University of Leipsic. 
W. W. Sxeat, University of Cambridge. 
JoHANN Storm, University of Christiania. 
H. Sucuier, University of Halle. 

Henry Sweet, Oxford, England. 

ANTOINE THomAs, Sorbonne, Paris. 
University of Berlin. 
Ricuarp Pavt WULKER, University of Leipsic. 
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J. T. Akers, Central College, Richmond, Ky. 

T. Wuitinc Bancrort, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [1890.] 

D. L. Bartuert, Baltimore, Md. [1899.] 

W. M. BasKERVILL, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. [1899.] 

ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL, Washington, D. C. [1905.] 

Danret G. Brinton, Media, Pa. [1899.] 

Frank Roscor Butier, Hathorne, Mass. [1905.] 

CHARLES CHOLLET, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
[1903.] 

Henry ConEn, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. [1900.] 

Cook, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1888.] 

Susan R. CuTieEr, Chicago, Ill. [1899.] 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


Epwarp GrawamM Daves, Baltimore, Md. [1894.] 

W. Devtscu, St. Louis, Mo. [1898.] 

Ernest Aveust Eacers, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. [1903.] 

Francis R. Fava, Columbian University, Washington, D. C. [1896.] 

L. Hanser, Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont. [1886.] 

Rupotrx University of Halle. [1901.] 

Grorce A. Hencu, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1899.] 

HILDEBRAND, Leipsic, Germany. [1894.] 

JuLIAN HuGvuEnNty, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. [1901.] 

ANDREW INGRAHAM, Cambridge, Mass. [1905.] 

J. Karak, Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. [1892.] 

F. L. Kenpaxt, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. [1893.] 

EvGENE Breslau, Germany. [1899.] 

J. Livy, Lexington, Mass. 

Aveust LopeMAN, Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
[1902.] 

Loisrau, New York, N. Y. 

James Russet Cambridge, Mass. [1891.] 

J. Luquiens, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [1899.] 
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Tuomas McCang, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [1891.] 

J. G. R. McExzroy, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1891.] ~ 

Epwarp T. McLaveuum, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [1893.] 

Louis Emit MENGER, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [1903.] 

CHARLES WALTER MESLOH, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. [1904.] 

Samvuet P. MoLenaeEr, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[1900. 

James O. Murray, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. [1901.] 

C. K. Netson, Brookville, Md. [1890.] 

W. N. Nevin, Lancaster, Pa. [1892.] 

Conrap H. Norpsy, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
[1900. ] 

C. P. Oris, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. [1888.] 

Gaston Paris, Collége de France, Paris, France. [1903.] 

W. H. Perxryson, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. [1898.] 

Samvuet Porter, Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
[1901.] 

René pe Poyen-BELLISsLE, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [1900.] 

Tuomas R. Price, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [1903.] 

Cuares H. Ross, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Auburn, Ala. 
[1900.] 

M. Scuere De Verz, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. [1898.] 

O. SzwenstiIcKER, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [1894.] 

James W. SHERIDAN, College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 

Max SouraveEr, New York, N. Y. 

F. R. Srencet, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

H. Austin, Texas. [1894.] 

E. L. Waurer, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1898.] 

Kart WEINHOLD, University of Berlin. [1901.] 

CaRLA WENCKEBACH, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. [1902.] 

WENCKEBACH, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. [1888.] 

Maraeret M. Wickuam, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. [1898.] 

R. H. Chatham, Va. [1900.] 

Castmrr Zpanowicz, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. [1889.] 

Zupitza, Berlin, Germany. [1895.] 
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STUDIES 


IN 


MODERN GERMAN 
LITERATURE 


By OTTO HELLER 


Professor of the German Language and Literature in Washington University 
Director of German in the ee Institution 


present-day literature is offered in this volume, 

dealing, as it does, with conspicuous figures and 
the most important aspects of German modernism. The 
works of HAUPTMANN and SUDERMANN, particularly, 
are treated with greater fullness and accuracy than has 
been hitherto accorded them by English or American 
critics. 

The author, though not altogether in sympathy 
with what is generally styled “Die Moderne,” re- 
gards the rise and decline of naturalism as a valuable 
episode in the development of the drama, In his opin- 
ion, the abiding service rendered by naturalism to the 
higher realism into which it is fast merging, consists in 
bringing dramatic art into a closer touch with the social 
forces of modern life. 


AL MOST timely contribution to the knowledge of 
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Hebbel: Herodes und Mariamne. 
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Sudermann: : Teja. 
Edi with in uction, no and vocabulary, b: be C. SANBORN 
Banerett School, Worcester, pp. 35 cents, 
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Edited, with introduction and notes by Max + ees Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. cv+21l1 pp. 16mo, 60 cents, 


Biedermann: Deutsche Bildungszustande im 18. Jahrhundert. 
Watz, Ph, D., Instructor in Harvard University, xix+205 


Heyse: Die Blinden. 
ag with introduction, ao vocabulary, and exercises based on the tex = by 
W. H. Carrutnu, Professor in the University of Kansas, and E. F. ENGEL, 
Assistant Professor in the same. xii+131 pp. 16mo. 35 cents, 


Storm: Carsten Curator. 
with questions, notes, and vocabulary, wet Ag Pavut H. GrumMany, Professor 
in the nivensity of Nebraska. [Jn preparation. 
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By CHARLES SEALSFIKLD. Edited with introduction, oe, and vocabulary, by 
A. B. NicHo1ts, Professor in Simmons College, Boston. 131 pp. 16mo. 35 cents. 


Wilbrandt : Jugendliebe. 
Lastspiel in einem Aufzu With notes by THEODORE 
HENCKELS, Professor in Middlebury College. 87 pp. 16m cents. 


Schiller: Minor Poems. 
} paar Joun 8. NOLLEN, Professor in Iowa College. xlii+381 pp. 16mo. 
cen 


Bazin: Les Oberié. 
Abridged and edited, with notes, by Cuartes W. CaBEEN, Professor in Syracuse 
University. xix+209 pp. A6mo. 40 cents. 


Zola: Selections from Emile Zola. 


Authorized edition. With introduction, notes, and A. 
CAMERON, Professor in Princeton University. 70+288 pp. 16mo. 


France: Le Livre de mon Ami. 


Edited, with introduction and notes. hy! 0. G. GuERtac, Assistant Professor of 
French in Cornell University. xxiiit+154 pp. 16mo. 40 cents. 


Erckmann-Chatrian: Waterloo. 


Abbreviated and edited with notes, vocabu and composition exercises, b: 
Victor E. the College of the City of New York. 
226 pp. 16mo. cents. 


Labiche et Martin: Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. 
With introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Joun R. EvrinGkEr, Professor in 
the University of Michigan. 128 pp. 16mo. 30 cents. 
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Jappe’s Elements of German Grammar 


60 cents 


This book presents a first year course in German suitable 
to the highest grade in elementary schools ; but it may also 
be used profitably in the lowest classes in many secondary 
schools. The work is intended to be mainly conversational, 
being divided into three parts. The grammatical portion is 
concise and clear, giving only the essential forms and prin- 
ciples of the language. It is complete in itself and does not 
require reference to larger grammars. The conversational 
or colloquial exercises contain over 800 easy questions on 26 
subjects which can be used in a variety of ways, and may be 
supplemented by the teacher as occasion may require. The 
sizteen songs with musical notation are representative of the 
different kinds of songs used in the Volkschule, viz. religious, 
patriotic, folklore, and lyric (modern). A thorough knowl- 
edge of this course will furnish a good, solid foundation for 
further studies in German ; the reading and understand- 
ing of most ordinary German texts will not be found 
difficult ; and the large vocabulary needed for conversation 
will be acquired without excessive trouble. 


Decourbey’s French Verb Blank 


35 cents 


Admirably adapted to facilitate the study of French verbs 
and to make it more methodical and thorough. Will render 
the work of both teachers and pupils less tedious and arduous. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Modern Language Certs 


A German Grammar $1.10 
By Grorce T. Drerotp, Ph. D., recently 
Professor of Modern Languages, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 


meth with the voca of ev e as 
well an that of the best literature. sige 


Der Letzte (Kinderthranen) -40 
By Ernst von Wiipensrvucnu. Edited 
by Freperick W. Truscott, Professor of 
Modern Languages, University of West 
Virginia 
A eernine, pathetic little tale of childhood, writ- 
ten in delightful style by = of the popular contem- 


porary authors of 


Two German Tales (KRANER’sS Der 
Tschokoi and JACOBSEN’s Wigo) -40 
Edited by M. Lentz, recently Principal of 
Paterson (N. J.) Academy 

guage for very early reading but attractive to stadents 

of any age. 

Selections from Jean Richepin Just ready 
Edited by Arnotp Guyot CAMERON, 
recently Professor of French, Princeton 
University. Authorized edition. 


Selections of prose and poetry illustrating the ver- 
satile and dramatic talent of one of the most brilliant 
of French authors. 


Through France and the French 
Syntax. (A Composition Book). Jn preparation 
By Rozert L. SANDERSON, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of French, Yale University 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO 
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J. H. FURST COMPANY 


PRINTERS OF 


Philological and Scientific Works 


ARE FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 


Special Types, Accents, etc., necessary to fill 
orders promptly and accurately 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US ARE: 


THE JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY 
THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


Tue Jonuns Hopkins UNIVERSITY CIRCULARS, REGISTER AND REPORTS 
Tue Jouns Hopxins HosPiTaL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


And many other works of similar character 


Special Attention given to the printing of 


DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 


In Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and the Romance 
and Germanic Languages 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


J. H. FURST COMPANY 


1241 Light Street 
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Heath's Modern Language Series 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Deutsche Reden. 90 cents. 
Speeches by Bismark, Billow, Schurz, Moltke, and others, with introduction, 
notes, and chronological table by Rudolph Tombo and Professor Rudolph Tombo, 
Jr., of Columbia University, and with map of Central Europe and portraits of 
Bismark, Moltke, Bilow and Emperor William II. Designed to furnish interest- 
ing and instructive material for advanced students who desire to improve their 
reading knowledge of German for use in the fields of history, philosophy, 


political science and the like. 
Die Elektronentheoric. 20 cents. 
Ein deutsches Liederbuch. In press. 
Fiir amerikanische Studenten. under the direction of Professor A. R. 


Hohlfeld of the University of Wisconsin. Well known German student songs, 
and others, together with the music. 


Grillparzer’s Der arme Spielmann. 35 cents. 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by W. G. Howard, Harvard University. 
Taine’s Ancien Regime. Ready soon. 
— with notes and vocabulary by Professor W. F. Giese, University of Wis- 

La Bruyére’s Les Caractéres. In press. 
Edited with introduction and notes by Professor F. M. Warren, Yale University. 

Moliere’s Tartuffe. 30 cents. 
Edited with introduction and notes by Professor C. H. C. Wright, Harvard 
University. 

Lesage’s Turcaret. 30 cents. 
Edited with introduction and notes by Professor W. A. R. Kerr, Adelphi College. 

Hills and Ford’s Spanish Grammar. $1.25 
Issued September, 1904. Fourth edition about to be printed. 

Taboada’s Cuentos Alegres. Ready soon. 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by Dr. M. 8, Potter, Harvard University. 

Provencal Phonology and Morphology. $1.50 


By C. H. Grandgent, Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard University. 

- Cloth. xii +159 pages. A systematic exposition of the changes in pronunciation 

and inflection through which the popular Latin of Southern Gaul developed into 

Provengal. The language studied is, in the main, that of the Troubadours of the 

twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Being the only work of its kind, it is of 
especial value to all professors and students of Romance Philology. 

Reviewed in Romania by A. Thomas, the leading authority on Provengal, as 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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oot él petit vol arrive d’ Améri la premier livre qui 
“ Cet élégant t volume, que nous ve que, est la premier livre q 
a vise a eupenee, avec une certaine ampleur, la phonétique et la morphologie de 
> Vancien provengal.... M. Grandgent a droit a notre reconnaisance.... Il 
était fort bien préparé pour la tache a assumée,.. Son information est tres 
| étendue et il a sur plus d’un point des vues personnelles intéressantes... Son 
= Outline est clairement disposé et rendra certainment des services. . .’’ 
4 | 


_ 1.. Members wishing to. present papers at the meeting are expected to prepare 
them for that particular purpose. Excremely technical treatises may be read 
by title. . Subjects too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, and topics too _ 
special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the form _ 
of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. ‘The papers read in full should be 
$0 constracted as not to occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty ) minutes 


_ submit to the Secretary, by November 15, with its title, a synopsis of its contents, 
consisting of.some fifty or sixty words: He shall state, at the same time, whether 


he thinks his paper should be presented by title only, summarized in an abstract, 
cor read in full. 
gram. 


trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to make all the sessions attractive. 
_ In general not more than an hour and a half shall be devoted to the presentation 

and for social intercotirse, 


$0 the form in which har bein pe 
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